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Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Cuas. B. GILBERT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. The characteristics of this notable new series of readers are: 
A Separate Reader for Each Grade.—The Choicest Literature for All Grades.—Perfect Adapta- 
tion to School-room Needs.—Numerous and Beautiful Illustrations. 


A First Reader. 128 pages. 30 cents. 

A Second Reader. 160 pages. 40 cents. 
A Third Reader. 224 pages. 50 cents. 
A Fourth Reader. 320 pages. 60 cents. 


A Reader for Fifth Grades. 320 pages. 60 cents. 

A Reader for Sixth Grades. 320 pages. 60 cents, 

A Reader for Seventh Grades. 320 pages. 60 cents. 
A Reader fer Higher Grades. 336 pages. 60 cents. 





The World and Its People: Geographical 
Readers. 


Edited by LARKIN DuntTon, LL.D., Head 
Master of Boston Normal School. 8 vols. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 


First Lessons. 36 cents. Modera Europe. 60 cents. 
Glimpses of the World. 36 cents.| Life im Asia. 60 cents. 

Our Own Count cent Views i -Aivica. 72 com 

ny. _50-Cents, Australia and the islands of the 
Our American Neighbors. 60 cents.| Sea. 68 cents. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


By Pres. JoHN W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. 


Elementary Arithmetic—New Advanced Arithme- 
tic. Logical in plan, practical in method ; the most satisfactory 
arithmetics published. 





The Rational Method in Reading. 


By Prof. E. G. Warp and Mrs. E, E. K. 
WARNER. 
Three Readers, beautifully illustrated, Manual and Phonetic 
ecards. An original combination of Word and Phonetic Methods. 
‘*We consider this system by far the best we have ever tried. 
Where, by other methods, pupils learned to recognize hundreds 
of words the first year, they are now able to recognize thousands.” 
—Supt. J. I. Gaston, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


The Normal Course in English. 
By A. H. Wetsu, A.M., and Supt. J. M. 
GREENWOOD. 


Elements of Language and Grammar—Studies 
in English Grammar. A clear, concise, comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. 


English Composition. 
By A. H. WEtsuH, A.M. 60 cts. 


A graded course that leads to the mastery of good English 
and the development of fine literary taste. 


The Normal Review System of Vertical Writing. 


By Professors D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON. 


This system presents many notable features 


not found in other methods, as: double copies on each page; constant review; systematic drill 
on capitals and numerals. Used in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, etc. etc. 


‘‘THE NORMAL REVIEW SysTEmM is the most thorough and sclentitic of any system of vertical writing [have had the pleasure of 
examining. It is truly progressive, practical and educational.’”’—Prof. C. C. ListER, Sadler’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


The Normal Music Course. 


By Joun W. TurFrtTs. 


A complete harmonic system of vocal instruction, including 
Music Réaders, Charts, Supplementary Instruction Books, etc. 


A History of American Literature. 
By Prof. FrepD LEwis PATTEE, M.A.,: State 


College, Pa. 


The history of our national literature is part of the history of 
our country. The influences of race, epoch and environment have 
made it purely American. Professor Pattee gives an able résumé 
of our literature from colonial times to date, with a critical an- 
alysis of nearly 500 American authors. 12mo, 485 pp. Cloth. $1.20. 





Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
By C.J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell University. 


This book is written from the American standpoint, and treats 
of ‘the industrial and monetary conditions of the United States 
international trade, etc., in a plain, common-sense way, 12mo, 511 
pp. Cloth, $1.28. 


The History of the United States for 
Schools, 


By Witit1AmM A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. 
Mowry. 

The birth, growth and steady rise of our nation, its famous men, 
the important events of each epoch, are all ably and accurately 
described. 8vo, 466 pp. 137 illustrations, 45 maps. Cloth, with 22 
colored flags on inside covers, $1.00. 
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For Schools and Colleges. By GrorGe M. Lang, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


essor Lane wasengaged for many years upon the preparation of the Latin Grammar about to be Mom yey and while he did not 


Préft 

complete it in all its details, the manuscript was practically finished before his death. The peculiar merits of the work are comprehen- 
siven precision of statement, accuracy in detail, perfect clearness, combined with the utmost condensation, and a wealth and apt- 
ness of illustration unrivalled by any predecessor. 


Latin Literature of the Empire 


In Selections. Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief Introductions, by ALFRED GUDEMAN, As- 
sociate Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania. In Two Volumes. Vol. I, 
ProsE. Nearly Ready. Vol. II, PoEtTRY. Jn Press. 


These two volumes are designed to fill a gap recognized by classica] teachers. The selections have been made with a primary view 


to their esthetic interest and intrinsic value, and, owing to their length and continuity, are calculated to give an adequate conception 
of the genius of the respective authors. 


Harper’s Scientific Memoirs 


Fraunhofer’s Papers on Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra. Edited by JosrPH S. AmEs, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins University. (Mearly Ready.) 


Memoirs{by Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Joule and Thomson on the Free Expansion of Gases. 
Edited by JosepH S. Ames, Ph.D. (ln Press.) 


These are the first two volumes of a series of translations and reprints of various scientific memoirs which are not readily accessi- 
ble to the general student. Professor Ames will be the genera! editor of the series, and the papers will be selected from those which are 
most important in the history of science, or which have important bearing upon the present state of science. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPps, Professor in Yale University, and) WENDELL M. Stronc, Tutor in 
Yale University. (J Press.) 


Phillips and Fisher’s Geometry, immediately upon its publication, took leading rank among text-books of the science. Phillips and 


Strong’s Trigonometry, it is believed, will be received with equal favor. The qwantities which distinguish the “‘ Geometry ’’—mathemat- 
ical soundness, lucidity and helpfulness—will cc d the “ Trig try’ to mathematical teachers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Theology. By Gro. B. Taytor, D.D. (J Press.) 50 


illustrations. This is an historical sketch 
of the country, descriptive of its territory, 
inhabitants, customs, towns, etc. The last 


chapters have special reference to its re- 

‘* We can honestly say that we have not recently met with a ligion and its missionary work. This book 
book more worthy of being commended to people who want to : a3 : 

be introduced to the study of the Great Poets.”"— The London will be ni valuable addition to aay library. 

Spectator. The illustrations will be a special feature 


“‘ The head of all the books on the subject hitherto published of the work. 
in the English language.”— The Philadelphia Press. 


Ideas from Nature. The New Testament Church. 


By W. H. H. Marsu, D.D. 12mo, 544 pages. 
By Prof. WiLLIAM ELDER. 202 pages. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.70. 


Price 57 c net; i 4 
57 cents net; by mail, 65.cents “This book will be read with both interest and profit, by au- 

“This book is about the very best service a scientific man can Pyne Ly rig and prolatiot. ney may net, Karen me 
render the young men in his class. It is delightful and as wise. | in appreciating its candor, Intended fairness and scholarship.” 
useful and sympathetic as it is delightful.”— The Independent. = lic Opinion. ’ 


By Aucustus H. Stronec, D.D., LL.D. 
I2mo, 531 pp. Price, $1.85 net; by mail, 
$2.05. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Gen. Miles lands at Guanica, Mon., July 25. 

Gen. Merritt arrives at Cavite, Mon., July 25. 
Guantanamo surrenders, Mon., July 25. . 

Spain sues for peace, Tues., July 26. 

Ponce surrenders, Thurs., July 28. 

Camara’s squadron arrives at Cadiz, Fri., July 29. 
Reply to Spanish letter drafted, Sat., July 30. 
Terms of peace received at Madrid, Sun., July 31. 





Spain has at last become so 
far convinced of the use- 
lessness of continuing to 
fight that she has asked for terms of 
peace, using as intermediary the French Am- 
bassador at Washington, M. Cambon. The 
answer has been prepared and forwarded to 
Madrid, and a reply is expected by Wednes- 
day of this week. At the same time our 
military success continues. General Miles 
has effected a landing on the southern coast 
of Porto Rico, and having secured the sur- 
render of Ponce, the most important city 
except San Juan, is making all preparations 
for advance on the capital. Everywhere the 
Americans are greeted most cordially. The 
Santiago province is coming more completely 
under American authority, Guautanamo and 
a number of other places having surrender- 
ed with about 11,000 Spanish troops. Gen- 
eral Merritt is reported at Cavite, and 
most of the remainder of his troops are 
Probably there by this time; and the surren- 
der of Manila is expected as soon as the forces 
are strong enough to hold the place firmly 
against the insurgents, who, according to 
some accounts, are growing unmanageable. 


A Week 
of Progress. 





On Tuesday, July 26th, the 
French Ambassador at 
Washington, M. Jules 
Cambon, called on President McKinley, and 
presented to him a message from the Spanish 


Spain Sues for 
Peace. 
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Government looking to the termination of 
the war and the settlement of terms of peace. 
When M. Cambon came tothe White House 
there was first some general inquiry on his 
part as to the attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment in regard to peace. As it became 
evident that any message would be favorably 
received, provided it came direct and not 
through the mediation of any other Power, 
the French Ambassador, avowing himself 
merely the bearer of a message, and not in 
any sense a negotiator, presented the official 
letter from Duke Almodovar do Rio, the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
terms of the letter have not been made pub- 
lic; but it is generally understood that it was 
very guarded in tone, with a view to learning 
what were the conditions on which the Uni- 
ted States would be willing to. make peace. 
The President received the communication, 
and immediately the Cabinet commenced the 
consideration of the subject. There was 
nothing said about a cessation of hostilities, 
and no check was placed upon the military 
movements in Cuba, Porto Rico or the 
Philippines. The most contradictory state- 
ments were published during the following 
days as to the position taken by the Cabinet; 
but nothing was made public until it was 
announced on Saturday, July 30th, that the 
reply to the Spanish note had been prepared 
and forwarded. There was a wide-spread 
statement that the French Ambassador had 
been accredited with full plenipotentiary 
powers; but this was denied. 





On certain points there 
was from the first abso- 
lute unanimity and clear conviction in the 
Cabinet at Washington. Spain must with- 
draw entirely from her possessions on this 
side the Atlantic, and must assume all finan- 
cial obligations connected with the Cuban 
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debt. This was the absolute preliminary to 
any discussion of other points, such. as the 
occupation of the Philippines, the question of 
coaling stations at the Canaries, the La- 
drones, etc. The most perplexing point was 
the fate of the Philippines. 1t was generally 
understood that on this the Cabinet was not 
a unit, Secretaries Day and Gage being in 
favor of withdrawal, the rest in favor of hold- 
ing them, The reports, however, were so 
contradictory as to be worth very little. 
When on Saturday the decision was reached 
‘it was still kept from the public, that the 
Madrid Government might have first knowl- 
edge of it. As reported, however, the deci- 
sion covered the following points: The abso- 
lute withdrawal ot the Spanish forces from 
Cuba, leaving that island in the hands of this 
Government as trustee; similar withdrawal 
from Porto Rico and all other islands in the 
Western Hemisphere, ceding them to the 
United States; complete assumption by 
Spain of all financial obligations contracted 
by her in behalf of Cuba, Porto Rico or other 
islands; the surrender of Manila and so much 
of the surrounding territory as may be req- 
uisite for its defense from hostile attacks: 
acceptance of these conditions to be immedi- 
ate and complete as an essential prerequisite 
to the discussion of a treaty of peace, in 


which the larger questions of the general. 


control of the Philippines, the Ladrones and 
Carolines would be considered, probably 
after a full examination by a Commission. 





Guantanamo, with its 7,000 
men, surrendered July 25th, 
and the day before three other places in the 
immediate vicinity. Gibara has also yielded, 
and Holquin alone holds out, tho that can- 
not be forlong. Everywhere the American 
occupation is being received with the great- 
est delight, altho some of the Cubans are 
still disgusted that they are not put immedi- 
ately in charge. In view of the statements 
as to General Garcia, General Shafter has 


At Santiago. 


announced that he personally invited General - 


Garcia to enter Santiago with him, but that 
he declined because the Spanish civil officials 
were left in power. General Garcia expected 
the city to be handed over to him, and was 
unwilling to accept the explanation of Gen- 
eral Shafter that he was at war with Spain 
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and had no authority to consider the question 
of Cuban independence. Arrangements are 
being completed for the shipment home of 
the Spanish prisoners, seven Spanish steam- 
ers at Martinique being used at once, while 
others are already on the way to Santiago. 
The situation inthe city is being improved. 
The jails were found in a terrible condition 
and filled with prisoners, some of whom had 
been there for months and even years without 
These have been released, and the 
community is settling down to a much better 
condition, tho somewhat slowly. The Red 
Cross is doing excellent work, feeding 35,000 
people daily. Efforts to save the Spanish 
ships are being made, and the ‘Maria 
Teresa” is almost afloat. The ‘‘Cristobal 
Colon,’’ it is hoped, will be saved as soon as 
the appliances secured by Lieutenant Hobson 
can reach the place. 





The Porto Rican expedition, 
consisting of the ‘* Massachu- 
setts,” ‘* Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Glouces- 
ter,’’ ‘*Dixie’’ and ‘‘ Yale’’ with eight 
transports, left Guantanamo Bay, Thursday 
evening, July 21st, bound, as was generally 
supposed, for Fajardo, on the east coast of 
Porto Rico, or some point in that neighbor- 
hood. To the surprise of every one, it ap- 
peared on Monday at Guanica, a small vil- 
lage on the south coast west of Ponce. The 
‘«Gloucester’’ went close in shore, fired a 
few shots, and senta launch with thirty men 
to call for the surrender of the place. There 
was at first no resistance, and the Spanish 
flag was hauled down. Then came an attack 
by some Spaniards, quickly repelled by the 
landing party assisted by the guns of the 
‘«Gloucester ”; and before long all the Span- 
iards had fled. The American troops were 
landed promptly, and arrangements made for 
advancing on Ponce as soon as the other 
expeditions could be advised of the change 
of plan and join General Miles. Before, 
however, the army could reach Ponce, the 
auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Dixie” went into the 
harbor and demanded the surrender of the 
city, which was made at once, not a shot 
being fired, the Spanish garrison withdraw- 
ing toSan Juan. Almost the only opposition 
to the advance of the Americans was made 
as the troops at Guanica moved on Yauco to 


Porto Rico 
Invaded. 
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hold the railway connecting that place with 
Ponce. Everywhere the policy of the Span- 
ish generals appears to have been to concen- 
trate all their forces at San Juan, probably 
because it is the only place sufficiently well 
fortified to be able to offer any resistance. 





The Porto Rican cam- 
paign promises to be a 
short one,and the change 
of plan adopted by General Miles is recog- 
nized on every hand as very advantageous. 
It furnishes the ships with excellent harbor 
facilities, especially valuable at this season of 


The Porto Rican 
Campaign. 


Santiago. There is also, it is felt by the mili- 
tary authorities, a positive advantage inthe 
march through a considerable section of the 
country, accustoming the people to the 
presence of the troops, and impressing upon 
them the advantages of American occupa- 
tion. Everywhere the army has been re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiam, and the 
volunteers are deserting the Spanish army 
en masse. The Alcalde of Yauco issued a 
proclamation, dating it ‘‘Yauco, Porto 
Rico, United States of America, July 27th.’’ 
It is not expected that any advance on San 
Juan will be made until the other expedi- 
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hurricanes; whereas, aside from San Juan, 
there is not a single good harbor on the 
northern coast. It gives the army the ad- 
vantage of excellent roads and a most 
healthy country. Onthe north there are no 
good roads leading to San Juan, and any ad- 
vance upon that city would be most difficult. 
From Yauco, near Guanica, to Ponce, there 
is a railway, and from Ponce to San Juan a 
military road which is kept in good condi- 
tion all the year round. This renders the 
advance of the army much easier, and 
removes the danger of such delays in fur- 
nishing supplies as were experienced at 


tions arrive, They are already under way, 
and when everything is ready General Miles 
believes that the full conquest will be very 
easy. 





The most serious question now 
before the Government is con- 
nected with the health of the 
army. General Shafter’s report for July 
27th, was: Total sick, 4,122; total fever cases, 
3,193; mew cases fever, 822; cases fever re- 
turned to duty, 542; deaths, 3, of which 2 
were from yellow fever. The previous day 
the list of deaths was larger. The reports 


Health of 
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indicate that the fever is ofa mild type, easily 
yielding to treatment, and it has been deci- 
ded to bring the regiments to the North as 
soon as possible. A camp has been prepared 
at Montauk Point, on the east end of Long 
Island, and it is expected that most of them 
will be removed this week. There is also 
much complaint of the unsanitary conditions 
at some of the Northern camps, especially 
Camp Alger, near Washington, where there 
is considerable typhoid fever.. There con- 
tinues to be complaints about the lack of 
proper accommodations and supplies on the 
transports for the sick who are brought 
North. The army medical authorities have 
made.an investigation as to the conditions 
on the ‘‘ Seneca,” and state that the charges 
made by Miss Janet Jennings were not well 
founded. Similar charges are, however, 
made now in regard to another transport, 
the ‘‘Concho.’’ 





General Merritt arrived at 
Marila July 25th, having 
gone straight through on 
the ‘‘ Newport.” He said that the other 
transports would bé there by the first of Au- 
gust, and the ‘‘ Monterey,”’ in all probability, 
afew days later. Immediately on arrival he 
assumed command of the army, and conferred 
with Admiral Dewey, but declined to dis- 
cuss further action, preferring to wait until 
he could thoroughly acquaint himself with 
the situation, altho he says that he shall 
probably need all the forces assigned him. 
The insurgents, according to the reports, 
are still active, and seem to be showing more 
aggressiveness toward the Americans, but as 
yet have really accomplished nothing. In 
Manila itself there is said to be a general 
depression. At last all hope of succor has 
gone, and there is a strong feeling among the 
people in favor of surrender to the Americans, 
sO as to avoid the excesses sure to be com- 
mitted if the insurgents should overpower 
the city. It is reported that with a view to 
the inevitable surrender of Manila the Span- 
ish Government has transferred the general 
authority over the islands to the Governor of 
the Viscayas, leaving General Augusti in 
command only in Manila,so that his sur- 
render will affect nothing except the city 
itself. There have been several reports of 
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the surrender of the city, so far, however, 
unconfirmed; and the fact that they come 
mostly from Madrid indicates that the Span- 
ish Government has made up its mind to the 
surrender, and is probably accustoming 
the people to theidea. The latest date in 
Manila dispatches is four days after General 
Merritt’s arrival, and no attack had been 


made. 





That Spain is in a most critic- 
al condition is evident, but the 

censorship is so rigid that it is 
almost impossible to learn the facts. The 
message to Washington, it is most strenu- 

ously affirmed by the Ministry, was not at all 

a request for peace, merely an inquiry as to 

whether the United States is disposed to 

make peace. Apparently no one in the Cabi- 

net has the courage to face the situation and 

come out boldly for peace. Every prepara- 

tion is beiny made for war, but it is appar- 

ently the Carlists who are dreaded even more 

thanthe Americans. The Basque Provinces, 

Navarre and the mountain districts of Aragon 

and Catalonia, where the Carlists are strong- 

est, are pretty thoroughly occupied by the 

army; and it seems asif an uprising would be 

very nearly an impossibility, altho the Carl- 

ists in Paris are described as very hopeful. 

The Carlist papers, too, have been suppressed, — 
and on every hand the Government is doing 

its best to maintain its position. Admiral 

Camara’s fleet has arrived at Cadiz, but it 

met with little welcome, and there. appears 

to be a growing conviction that it has little 

strength. Reports by those who examined 

it at Port Said say that it is in no condition 

for fighting, being no better off than either 

of the other fleets. 


Spain 
Uncertain. 





Guatemala is in trouble 
again. General Morales, 
the insurgent leader who 
was driven out of the country by the late 
President Barrios, is starting a revolution. 


South and 
Central America. 


-President Cabrera wants to succeed himself 


as President in the forthcoming election; and 
as this means in Guatemalan politics that he 
is to become dictator, considerable opposition 
has arisen. The business community is re- 
ported as advocating annexation to the 
United States or Mexico as far better than 
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such frequent revolutions. 
say that should Morales become President, 
either through bullets or ballots, the Repub- 
lic will receive little benefit by the change. 
Haiti and France are grating on each?other, 
A Frenchwoman dared to occupy the seat in 
the cathedral which belonged to Madam T. 
Simon Sam, wife of the President, and was 
thereupon expelled from the island as a per- 
son ‘‘*dangerous to the public security.” 
France demanded amends, and Haiti an- 
nulled the decree of expulsion. But of much 
more importance is the dispute between Italy 
and Colombia. In 1885, during one of the 
revolutions then in progress, Sefior Cerruti, 
an Italian subject, was suspected of giving 
aid to the rebels, with the result that his es- 
tates were destroyed, his stores looted and 
his books burned. After considerable talk 
and dispute the matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who decided that Colombia 
should pay Italy $300,000 indemnity. Co- 
lombia paid $50,000, but has persistently re- 
fused to pay the remaining $250,000 on tech- 
nical grounds, Italy, presumably tired of 
waiting, dispatched the other day four war- 
ships to Cartagena to collect the indemnity. 
All Colombia is in a flurry of excitement, and 
is fearing that the Italian ships will seize the 
custom-house or even shell the city if their 
demands are not granted. It is probable, 
tho, that no violence will be used, as Colom- 
bia intimates that she will pay the money if 
her pride is not touched, and if it has got 
to such a small matter as that, we may ex- 
pect the good offices of the United States to 
be invoked at any moment. Ecuador had a 
small revolutionary scare last week; but Pres- 
ident Alfaro assures the world that it was ‘‘of 
no importance,’’ and as a pledge of his faith 
granted a general amnesty to all his political 
enemies except Bishops Schumacher and 
Massia, . 





Prince Bismarck died 
Saturday evening, July 
30th. Altho through the week there had 
been reports of his very serious condition, 
he had revived, and the physicians seem- 
edto think that there was no immediate 
danger. On Saturday he read and discussed 
politics, especially the Russo-German rela- 
tions, and ate a hearty lunch, but soon after 
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became worse. and fell into a somnolent con- 
dition, from which he only rallied once for a 
moment. Theend came peacefully, without 
pain. The news has been received in different 
countries very much as he was regarded dur- 
ing his life. In France there is one chorus 
of hatred. In England the Conservative 
press extol his ability, but note that he lived 
long enough to see that blood and iron can- 
not effect everything. The German papers 
all speak most gratefully of his services to 


‘the Empire, yet recognize that he has been so 


long out of the public service that the pri- 
vate funeral and interment at the mausoleum 
at Friedrichsruhe, where he wished to be 
buried, are not out of keeping. The deci-. 
sion has not yet been made asto whether there 
will be a State funeral, and will not be until 
Emperor William’s return from Bergen, Nor- 
way, where he is now on a yachting trip. On 
receiving the news of the Prince’s death, he 
ordered the flag at half-mast, and decided to 
return at once to Kiel. 





It is the case in Germany, 
as in this country, that 
the actual membership of 
Parliament does not always represent the dis- 
tribution of parties throughout the Empire. 
The recent elections gave the Clericalsa 
greater proportion of seats, because of the 
fact that the party is locally compact. A 
statement as to the actual votes cast through- 
out the country shows that out of 7,600,000 
votes the Social Democrats had 2,120,000; 
the Clericals, 1,333,000; the National Liber- 
als, 1,160,000; the Conservatives, 900,000; 
the Radical Left, 500,000; the Free Conserv- 
atives, 220,000; the anti-Semites, 310,000; 
the Moderate Radicals, 230,000; the Poles, 
180,000, and the South German Democrats, 
120,000. These figures in themselves are 
significant, but that significance is greatly 
increased when we compare them with the 
votes cast in the preceding election in 1893, 
The Social Democrats have advanced over 
300,000, while the Clericals have fallen off — 
130,000. The National Liberals have ad- 
vanced about 150,000; the Conservatives have 
fallen off very nearly to the same degree; the 
Radical Left and the Free Conservatives have 
both lost heavily, while the anti-Semites have 
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gained. The Moderate Radicals have lost, 
and so have the Poles and also the South 
German Democrats. In the long run it is 
well known that the popular vote rules; and 
while for the time being, owing to the pecul- 
iar distribution of parties, an element that is 
in the actual majority among the people may 
be represented by a minority in the Legisla- 
ture, such a condition cannot continue long, 
especially when this popular majority has 
shown signs of steady ‘increase. Other 
smaller items indicating the trend of popular 
feeling are that the Alsatian Party of Protest 
received 90,000 votes in the recent election, 
against 114,700 in 1893. On the other hand, 
the Bavarian Peasants’ League has nearly 
doubled its vote, obtaining 140,000; and the 
Agrarian League, which did not exist five 
years ago, secured nearly 600,000 votes. 
These indicate that the comments which we 
see in many of the journals as to the control 
of affairs by the Catholic, or Centrist Party, 
are scarcely well founded. Altho that party 
has for the time being a strong position, it is 
losing rather than gaining; and the element 
that the Emperor will have to deal with is 
the Social Democrats and National Liberals, 
together holding very nearly half of the votes 
cast throughout the country. 





The Turkish Govern- 
ment has replied to the 
demands of the various European Gov- 
ernments, French, Italian and English, for 
indemnity for losses during the Armenian 
massacres by an absolute repudiation of all 
responsibility for those losses. It claims that 
the troubles were caused by the Armenians, 
and that there was loss of life among the 
Mohammedans, who might also claim indem- 
nity, and says that if foreigners have any 
‘claims to make they may institute pro- 
ceedings against the persons accused. The 
answer refers to similar disorders in other 
countries where the Governments have paid 
no indemnity, and declares that the Turkish 
troops, as a matter of fact, restored order 
with great difficulty after suffering some loss 
of life. It also protests against the proposal 
to make the sumsdemanded a charge on the 
Greek war indemnity, to be paid in return 
for the evacuation of Thessaly, and hopes 
that the embassies will see the justice of this 
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protest, and not revert to the question again. 
This action, as it is reported, aroused very 
bitter feeling on the part of the foreigners 
residentin Turkey; and strong steps are to be 
made to secure from their Governments active 
interference. A hint of Russia’s policy is 
found in her demand that Turkey receive 
back the Armenian refugees now in the Cau- 
casus, accompanied by an intimation that by 
refusing the Sultan will assume a serious re- 
sponsibility, As to the American claims, no 
statement is made beyond this, that Minister 
Angell presented them again. “Presumably 
they have again been disavowed. 





Cecil Rhodes’s dream of 
a telegraph line through 
the heart of Africa, 
from Cape Town to Cairo, is in a fair way to 
become a reality, and that, too, at an early 
day. Last Christmas theline was completed 
as far north as Zomba, the headquarters of 
the British Central Africa Protectorate, and 
was immediately put to use in providing for 
the immediate suppression of a rising among 
the Angone Zulus. The natives frequently 
send messages over it in their own dialects. 
The northernmost station, at last accounts, 
was some sixty miles north of Kota Kota, an 
important point on the west shore of Lake 
Nyassa. The advance agents of construction 
were then on the road between Lake Nyassa 
and Lake Tanganyika. Within afew months 
telegraphic communication between the Tan- 
ganyika country and Cape Colony and the 
rest of the world will be established. The 
King of Belgium is said to have decided to 
build a telegraph line from Lake Tanganyika, 
no doubt connecting with the British enter- 
prise, to Wadelai, on the Nile, via Nyangwe 
and ‘Stanley Falls. This would give daily 
communication with the most distant por- 
tions of the Kongo Free State. Leopold is 
pursuing a very wise policy in developing 
this great Central African territory. M. de 
Behagle, a French explorer, recently wrote 


Telegraph Projects 
in Africa. 


of the wretched government France is giving 


in its own territory to the north of the 
river, that ‘‘a cloud of locusts could not 
have brought the country into a sadder 
plight.” The French Kongo, he says, con- 
trasts most pitiably with its Belgian neigh- 
bor. 
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POET AND WARRIOR. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


**To arms!’’ the martial trumpets sound. 
The poet strolls musing by; 

A maiden notes his unmoved face 
With sidelong, scornful eye. 

Her lover is a soldier brave; 
Her cheeks flame red with pride 

To see him ride with nodding plume 
And bright sword by his side. 


. 7 


As fiercer grows the battle stress 
The reeling line gives way; 
The standard’s down. Who now will dare 
Grim death to save the day? 
The warrior falters; of his love 
He dreams an instant’s space, 
And sees the look of agony 
Blanch white her pleading face. 


But through his: heart a battle-song 
Rings out its bugle note, 

His spirit leaps to echo now 
Each word the poet wrote. 

Forth springs a hero! At the sight 
A hundred comrades come 

To keep the standard where it waves; 
‘*Charge!’’ beats the valiant drum. 


Through wavering ranks new courage glows; 
The melting lines reform; 
All gather where those colors float 
Above one dauntless form. 
Forward they go to victory 
Across. the bloody field; 
The tide is turned, the day is won, 
The beaten foemen yield. 


‘* Huzza! huzza!” the people cry 


To greet their victor band, 


O’er flowery paths the warrior comes 


To clasp his maiden’s hand. 


She sees the poet among the throng 


With face serene and grave. 


‘* Who'd be a poet!’’ the maiden cries; 


‘“ Give me a warrior brave.” 


New York City. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FEDERATION. 


BY DR, B. A. HINSDALE, 


University oF MICHIGAN. 


It is no way strange that the Department 
of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at its late meeting in 
Washington, should have taken up for dis- 
Cussion the. possibility and desirability of 
forming, in the United States, a federation 
of good colleges and universities. Federa- 
tions, associations, unions, societies, com- 
mittees, and the like, are very much the 
vogue; and the prospect of promoting the 
cause of higher education through associa- 
tior al action is certainly fair enough to bring 


the proposition within the bounds of reason-. 


able probability. 


The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, which the Washington program set up 
as the type of the proposed federation of 
colleges and universities, was formed in 1890. 
Its great object is to promote the cause of 
sound medical education in the country, and 
this it seeks to do mainly by prescribing min- 
imum entrance and graduation requirements 
for the students of the colleges that compose 
its membership. Thus the constitution lays 
down minimum entrance requirements in 
English, arithmetic, physics and Latin, and 
authorizes the constituent members to con- 
fer the degree of Doctor of Medicine, during 
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the year 1898, upon students who have at- 
tended three courses of lectures of six 
months’ duration, provided each course has 
been attended in a separate calendar year. 
So far, it is understood, the Association has 
been measurably successful in promoting t e 
important ends for which it exists. 

The two main points of interest in the case 
of the proposed federation of colleges and 
universities would be the same as in the case 
of the association of medical schools. More- 
over, there is plenty of work to be done un- 
der both heads. There is, perhaps, no other 
great and progressive country in the world 
where higher education, taking it all together, 
is so inferior as inthe United States, both in 
respect to quantity and quality. The causes 
of this inferiority lie deep in the sources of 
the national life. The republic embraces a 
vast extent of territory that exhibits widely 
varied civilizations, and these civilizations are 
fully reproduced in the institutions of higher 
learning. The rule is that the fuller and ma- 
turer the civilization the larger the quantity 
and the better the quality of the college and 
university training that is furnished to those 
who seek it. Forces that are stillactive have 
done something toward obliterating old dif- 
ferences, and so toward equalizing institu- 
tions, or, at all events, the better ones; but 
much still remains to,be accomplished. Our 
highef education is quite in the rear of the 
material development of society. It may be 
objected, and with much truth, that existing 
differences and inequalities are sometimes 
good things rather than evils; but the fact 
does not justify the existence of poor educa- 
tion. Two or more schools may differ in the 
kind of education that they give, and still all 
give good education. Entrance and gradua- 
tion standards are the fundamental facts in- 
volved in every effort atimprovement. They 
are always pertinent subjects of discussion. 
For the last few years entrance requirements 
have held the floor in a pre-eminent sense, 
and the prospect is that it will continue to 
hold it for some time to come. Witness the 
Report of the Committee of Ten, and the 
discussions and practical action that it has 
initiated. 

But colleges and universities have other 
common interests than entrance and gradua- 
tion standards. Intercollegiate ethics and 
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the moral training and care of students—the 
second a topic that includes the whole round 
of college discipline—will bear more discus- 
sion than they have received. Particular 
mention may be made of athletics, which, 
notwithstanding all the discussion and legis- 
lation that has been had, has not thus far 
been put on.a satisfactory hasis. Then there 
is the important and comparatively new field 
of graduate study. 

Possibly, too, something could be done in 
still another direction. As is well known, 
there is in all well-educated countries a du- 
plication of teaching that certainly seems to 
be unnecessary, and therefore wasteful. Cer- 
tainly, in the United States much money 
could be saved, and the cause of good educa- 
tion at the same time be advanced, if some 
reasonable limit could be imposed upon the 
never-ending process of multiplying schools. 
and duplicating instruction. Theimmediate 
topic, however, is graduate study; and we 
may well inquire whether the colleges and 
universities that really do graduate work 
could not profitably consider their common 
relations, with a view of selecting more wise- 
ly than at present the work that they are re- 
spectively best able to do, and so of control- 
ling their respective lines of development 
Would it not be a gain if these schools should 
deepen rather than broaden their work, and 
then unite in a generous effort to turn the 
attention of students seeking a highly special- 
ized instruction in particular branches to the 
places where the instruction that they desire 
is furnished in fullest measure and of highest 
quality? Furthermore, thetime has come to 
consider whether it would not be a step for- 
ward for the best colleges and universities of 
the country to do something more than they 
are doing toward promoting the freer circu- 
lation of graduate students among the vari- 
ous institutions, with a view of securing for 
them the instruction of the ablest men in the 
several departments of learning and science. 
This is common in Germany, but compara- 
‘tively rare in the United States; but if it isa 
good practice in the one country, as it is be- 
lieved to be, why should it bea bad one in the 
other? 

The federation scheme will, of course, en- 
counter objections. Perhaps the first one 


will be that it is unnecessary and would be 
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useless. How could it promote the ends 
that have been described, since it would 
necessarily be a purely voluntary organiza- 
tion wholly destitute of coercive authority? 
As a matter of course, all the authority that 
it would yield would be moral, arising from 
argument and voluntary co-operation; but 
that these agents could not fail to exercise a 
salutary influence’will hardly be denied or 
questioned by those who are fully aware of 
the part that they have played in such 
progress as has already been made. 

Perhaps the great extent of our country 
and the wide separation of our best institu- 
tions will be urged as a serious practical ob- 
jection to the scheme. It is not necessary, 
however, that the federation should be fully 
national in the beginning; it might be better 
to begin on a humbler scale, and wait to see 
if the plan would justify itself. 

The unequal standards of higher education 
found in different parts of the country may 
be suggested as a difficulty, but it would be 
plausible rather than serious. Inequality of 
standards did not prevent the representation 
of institutions that are, very considerably 
unequal working together to secure the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten. The federa- 
tion would do as the Association of Medical 
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Colleges has done—fix minimum entrance and 
graduation requirements, and leave it to the 
stronger institutions to carry their own 
standards as much higher as they might 
wish. Once more, it may be urged that 
schools of liberal learning have fewer com- 
mon interests, and that their professors 
have less esfrzt de corps than we find in 
professional schools. This is, no doubt, 
true. es 

Balancing the fros and cons we come, 
finally, to these conclusions: (1) That there 
is plenty of needed work which a vigorous 
federation of good colleges and universities 
could do; (2) that there are some serious ob- 
stacles to be overcome before it could be got 
into successful operation; (3) that the sub- 
ject is one eminently worthy of serious con- 
sideration; (4) that it will be unwise to at- 
tempt any practical movement until the way 
has been prepared by preliminary discussion, 
It may be added that the proposition to form 
a college and university federation was re- 
ceived by the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion at the Washington meeting with favor, 
and that a committee of five prominent edu- 
cators, representing as many different insti- 
tutions, was appointed to report on the sub- 
ject one year hence. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS TIMES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


THE name of Bismarck is one which the 
younger generation knows to be great, with- 
out being quite clear always as to why it is 
great. Some writers are used to declaring 
that he beat the French and united the 
German States into a new Empire, while 
historians like Heinrich von Sybel, together 
with the devovees of the court and the 
young Emperor, William II, assert with 
equal emphasis that it was the late old Em- 
peror, William I, who founded the Empire; 
in the latter of which cases it naturally be- 
comes questionable wherein Prince Bis- 
marck’s great merit lay, and from whence 
his celebrity arose. Is there truth in the 
charge that he manipulated the press of the 
country for twenty years, and brought about 
his popularity himself, or is there not? 


A little clearing up of the whole German 
subject would be most truly welcome, if, in- 
deed, such a clarification be possible. It 
looks, generally, as if it were impossible; for 
just as the geography of Germany appears 
the hardest for school children to acquire, 
because of its large number of kingdoms, 
princedoms and duchies, big and small, se 
does German history seem difficult by reason 
of its confusing, great number of local events, 
If a straight line of development lies in its 
story no native writer has as yet succeeded in 
showing it. On the contrary, the most of 
German history, as it stands described in 
books, is unparalleled as a complicated jum- 
ble; and very few persons can claim to be 
masters of it, as they are of the history of 
other European countries. 
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Take the comparatively recent period of 
the date of Bismarck’s birth, 1815. In Ger- 
many, it wasthe era of the German Congress 
and the Holy Alliance, two artificial con- 
trivances in the way of diplomacy that were 
no better than two spokes thrust into the 


wheel of time, and which impeded the evolu-- 


tion of the German people hardly perceptibly. 
Yet to these two subjects alone the German 
historian, Treitschke, has devoted over one 
tnousand pages. These pages, moreover, 
are written in such a spirit of exaltation that 
when the reader has perused them he has 
arrived ata notion of there having been a 
tangle of intrigues on the carpet at Vienna, 
as the French say, and that one Prince or 
one Minister was as grasping and cynically 
selfish as another, but at little else, unless, 
indeed, it be a feeling that MHerr von 
Treitschke is mistaken if he fancies he con- 
vinces any man of sense that the Austrians, 
Russians, Prussians, French and Saxons 
were rogues, knaves or fools, and the Prus- 
sian King and his Ministers the only upright 
and clever men of the times, 

As a matter of fact, the Prussian King, in 
that memorable year 1815, when little Otto 
von Bismarck first opened his eyes upon the 
light from between his cradle curtains in the 
alcove bedroom of Castle Schénhausen, wasa 
mediocre man, rather below the average than 
above it. History, indeed, would pass him 
by completely but for the circumstance of 
his having been the husband of Queen Louise 
and the contemporary of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His wits were dull; and so sluggish 
was his mind, so awkward and bashful his 
demeanor, that he made an unfavorable im- 
pression even in private social life. In the 
presence of strangers he became incapable of 
speaking distinctly, and stammered in broken 
phrases, calling nearly everybody “‘he,’’ after 
a fashion gone out of use except where con- 
temptuous abasement is intended, as from a 
lord toa churl; a virtuous, well-meaning man 
for the rest, whose tranquil life in Berlin and 
Potsdam appeared unjustly disturbed when 
the news of the elevation of an upstart to the 
throne of France was followed by the pres- 
ence of Frenchtroops on Prussian soil. Then 
a royal flight had to ensue, the country 
whither the King fled being the North, the 
poorest and the least sophisticated portion of 
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the realm, and for that reason the most kind- 
ly and loyally disposed. 

The King’s consort, Queen Louise, lodged 
among its inhabitants with perfect safety, 
with no worse danger threatening her than 
the loss of crown and influence. But to her, 
as tothe highstrung and nobly disposed in 
all times, tragedy appeared even in minor 
reverses; and by sitting on her _ bedside 
‘‘eating her crust with tears,’’ while she en- 
nobled the dull repast by repeating Goethe’s 
immortal poem, ‘‘ Am die Sehnsucht,’’ or by 
tarrying along the roadway and sending her 
two young boys ‘‘to pluck the blue corn-flow- 
ers blossoming in the grain,’’ she shed over 
her flight a glow of elegiac poetry such as 
has failed to fall to the lot of greater queens. 
The King, on his own side, experienced con- 
tentment chiefly at being secure from perils, 
feeling mortified sometimes, and sometimes 
wroth; but happier, on the whole, than when 
the uprising of his people (in spite of his 
orders to the contrary) forced him southward 
again into activity. 

For the peasants possessed the energy of 
passion which nature had deprived their 
prince of, so that, after bearing, as they 
thought, the insults of the French and the 
impassivity of the Government long enough 
they began to revenge themselves. I have 
met old gentlemen, even, who have confessed 
to having shot at French soldiers as early as 
in 1812, going out with their fowling-pieces 
and hunting them as these trapsed past on 
their way home from Moscow; so great was 
the fury of national wrath within their 
breasts, 

But Friedrich Wilhelm had no discern- 
ment for the state of the public mind, and 
when told of it, failed to give credence to the 
report. Some of-his generals, however, 
comprehending the spirit of the people, 
worked'hard to organize their forces, calling 
more men to drill than was allowed to be 
mentioned on paper, and often exchanging 
drilled recruits for fresh ones. For this rea- 
son it could transpire that while Friedrich 
Wilhelm was signing a new alliance with Na- 
poleon in 1812, the Governor of Prussia, 
General York, was withdrawing royal troops 
from the command of Napoleon’s generals, 
as good as annulling the King’s signature. 
With the defection of York organized 
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resistance joined the unorganized op)dsition 
of the people, as it were, and increased the 
pressure upon the throne to such a degree 
that in less than three years the King felt 
constrained to place himself at’ the head of 
the uprising or forfeit his princely prestige. 

The second formal call to arms took place 
the very year of Bismarck’s birth, 1815; and 
as the country by this time was famished and 
devastated, its tradesmen without money, 
and its farmers without crops, it appeared 
advisable to offer a recompense for new exer- 
tions. So a Constitution and a National Par- 
liament were promised, the calculation being 
that the one class of men who were not sus- 
ceptible to hatred of the French would be 
moved by enthusiasm for liberty. And this 
was really the case; for country potentates 
and peasants betook themselves to the lists 
with no greater zeal than that which students 
and professors showed in forsaking their 
chairs for camp and field. 

Which class in the end was the more frien- 
zied by delight over the news of Waterloo it 
would be hard to say. What is historically 
certain is, that after the decisive battle the 
fire-eating squires of the country returned to 
their castles and ease, while a commission, 
composed of what would be called in Eng- 
land active Whigs, assembled in Berlin to 
work at formulating the Constitution which 
had been promised. 

These gentlemen, however, as it turned out 
subsequently, might as well have retired also 
to their domestic long pipes, for nothing was 
allowed to come of their labors now that the 
Government had no further need of the peo- 
ple and their good-will. The grant of a Con- 
stitution had been the suggestion of Stein 
and Hardenberg; by no means the King’s 
own, and he was more than reluctant to 
fulfil it. He loathed the idea of constitu- 
tionalism perhaps as much as his phlegmatic 
nature was capable of loathing anything in 
the world. What he believed in was the 
sacred right of hereditary kings, and by sign- 
ing the Holy Alliance he had affirmed this 
belief; for this alliance set forth the doctrine 
of legitimacy, and laid the duty upon sov- 
ereigns of crushing revolution. By this 


word revolution, again, he understood ai/ 
kinds of changes which are initiated by ple- 
betans. 
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The political separation of the United 
States from Great Britain was thus ‘‘revo- 
lutionary’’ and damnable; the separation of 
Polish provinces from Poland, not so; for in 
this last case hereditary princes had acted, 
whereas Washington and the farmers of Lex- 
ington were without feudal patents and 
briefed grace. 

And as the King thought and felt, so felt 
the majority of his courtiers. Several of 
these; moreover, were men of keener brains 
and less scruple than the King; and they 
persuaded him that as the edict of May 22d, 
1815, stated no date for the adoption of the 
promised Constitution, his royal word could 
not be impugned were the date to be post- 
poned indefinitely. The King hardly liked 
the subterfuge; but, having consented to it 
passively, his advisers were triumphant, and 
began a régime of persecution of all things 
liberal, that never ceased during the whole 
period of Bismarck’s childhood. The polit- 
ical life, indeed, outside of and around his 
individual and obscure young pathway was 
filled as thickly with stifling clouds of the 
dust of scandal and petty squabbles as well 
could be. Newspaper men were imprisoned, 
journals suppressed, the Society for the 
Propaganda of the National Union dissolved. 
Here the Government laid its heavy hand 
upon a clergyman, and there, again, upon a 
poet and singer of patriotic songs. ‘‘It was 
bound and determined so to crush out the 
idea of national unity, constitutional govern- 
ment, and the like,” as not to have even to 
answer the question of them again. 

So matters stood, and while they stood 
thus if ever men heartily agreed that their 
ruler was entirely right, it was the families 
with whom Bismarck came in contact. His 
father had quitted Schénhausen in 1816, the 
year after his birth, in order to take posses- 
sion of a couple of Pomeranian estates left to 
him by a relative in the same north country 
whither the royal flight had once been taken; 
and the family lived summers in Pomerania 
and winters in Berlin. Captain von Bis- 
marck liked the north domains because they 
were cheaper to carry on, more wooded 
than Schénhausen and richer in game. He 
was a mighty Nimrod in his way, and a 
handsome cavalier, it is said; but otherwise 
a squire as squires run, dense mentally, with 
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a plentiful supply of animal spirits and social 
prejudices. He had married above his real 
deserts, like his royal master, his wife being 
his superior in nerve and mettle, and a de- 
scerdant of a long line of intellectual work- 
ers and good economists. Altho dirgerlich 
and not noble by birth, Friulein Mencken 
had been able to move in the same official 
and military circles into which’ her young 
husband had drifted in town, because her 
father held a position there as Privy Coun- 
cillor to the King. Her age at the time of 
her marriage, in 1806, was sixteen, and 
twenty-five at the time when her famous son 
was born. Otto was one of three children 
who grew to mature estate under her super- 
vision. He had an elder brother, Bernhard, 
and one sister, called Malvina, who was four- 
teen years his junior inage. 

The opinions which Frau von Bismarck 
held were more liberal than her husband’s, 
so that she felt curbed and repulsed by the 
provincial society of the Mark and Pom- 
erania; while, on their side, the landed gen- 
try and aristocracy regarded her preferences 
for intellectuality as outlandish and unfemi- 
nine, and attributed them to her origin and 
education. No love was lost between the 
two, altho I have not heard it said that any 
open conflict ensued. Society certainly crit- 
icised Frau Rittmeister von Bismarck; and 
Frau von Bismarck, in her turn, criticised 
society. . The circumstance is interesting 
because it exercised an influence over Bis- 
marck’s youth and character. 

How much the listening to the opinions 
of his mother at home prepared him for 
meeting, later on, the opinions of liberal men 
in public life, it is hard to say; this capacity 
was one in which most ofthe country squires 
of his class were wanting, their ears seem- 
ing to be stiffened against argument by dis- 
use. And how much, furthermore, the lofty 
resentment of intellect, as displayed in his 
mother’s case against a privileged batch of 
prejudices, helped to set his powerful mind 
in the rut of cynic disdain, into which it 
strangely fell early in his career, is likewise 
uncertain. What appears probable is that 
the great Chancellor’s genius was inherited, 
if inherited at all, from his maternal parent. 
His father, on the other hand, may have en- 
dowed him with the streak of heartiness and 
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impetuosity which ran through his nature, 
and which, while it did not conduce to his 
greatness, served to reconcile mankind to it, 

Both parents, for the rest, were distin- 
guished-looking, proud in bearing, and am- 
bitiously inclined. But while the ambition 
of the Squire was more of the old-time, 
family, traditional sort, Frau von Bismarck’s 
was individualized. Thus, while they both 
agreed that their elder son, Bernhard, might 
enter the army for a time, as the sons of 
famil:es of quality are wont to do, she in- 
sisted that Otto, who appeared to be bril- 
liantly gifted, should be devoted to a schol- 
arly career, that is to say, to the law or to 
diplomacy; and she made her will prevail 
against the Captain’s indolent sentiments. 
Bernhard became an officer, and Otto at- 
tended schools and colleges in Berlin till he 
graduated. Later, again at his mother’s de- 
cision, and not at his father’s, he went to 
the University of Géttingen. 

pig se sex caused him, during the 
parental altercations, to sympathize with his 
browbeaten father, while his penetration 
showed him but too clearly this parent’s gross 
incapacity. To the high-strung pride and 
will inherited from his mother there was 
thus added, as time went on, a morbidly in- 
tensified sense of masculine dignity, accom- 


, panied by a rooted resolve to wield a man’s 


authority when he grew up, as well as a 
nobleman’s privileges. 

In Berlin he bore only with such of his 
teachers as deferred to his rank as a Yunker. 
At Gottingen he associated himself with the 
swashbuckler members of the university 
duelling clubs. For all these reasons the 
anecdotes of his life have something curi- 
ously alike; they are stories of impetuosity 
or ofarbitrariness. A shoemaker who is un- 
punctual he has rung up everyten minutes 
during an entire day; a young fellow who 
gives offense on a railway train by speaking 
without due respect to a superior is cornered 
and browbeaten; a stranger criticising the 
King is told to clear out of the restaurant, 
and, the order not being followed, is struck 
senseless to the floor, the barkeeper who 
sprang to the spot being asked what there 
was to pay for the shattered mug! 

His dissipation of time and money at 
the University of Géttingen, meanwhile, 
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disturbed his mother to such a degree that she 
recalled him to Berlin. He then lived there 
in bachelor fashion, having John Lothrop 
Motley for a while asa fellow-lodger. His 
course of living was hardly more studious 
than it had been at Géttinzen, but it was 
more harmless as respects society. In the 
spring of 1835, however, he laid the correc- 
tive, powerful rein on his own habits and 


passions which he used for bridling other - 


men’s, and devoted himself, might and main, 
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to preparation for the examinations, not 
going to the university lectures, but to books 
and private tutors, andended by successfully 
taking a degree. 

The task before him then was to begia at 
the bottom of the ladder of promotion in the 
Civil Service, which in Prussia had the office 
of Asculator ia those days for its first rung; 
and this he attained, as well as the next, or 
that of the so-called Referendar tus. 


DrespEN, GERMANY. 





WHAT WOMEN CAN DO FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS, ALICE FREEMAN 


IN discussions of public education there 
are three considerations of grave consequence 
which must not be overlooked. 

The first is the imperative need of im- 
provements in our schools in order to adapt 
them to the rapidly changing conditions of 
life. Never before have the schools been 
more sharply criticised both by their friends 
and foes. 

People are asking whether we are getting 
our full return for the one hundred and nine- 
ty millions we are spending annually; the 
experts are keenly at work on new methods 
and questions of reorganization; but if the 
public schools areto accomplish for the next 
generation the fundamental work we may 
fairly demand of them, the decision of these 
and many other weighty matters must not be 
left solely to the teachers and o‘ficers of ad- 
ministration. Doing their best, they must 
largely fail without the steady sympathy 
and intelligent co-operation of the homes. 
Therefore the second point must be contin- 
ually emphasized—that with us in this coun- 
try none of the much-neeeded improvements 
can be made in education except through 
the power of an aroused and enlightened 
public opinion, For our schools as for every 
other interest of our higher life, the best re- 
sults are prevented because the community 
at large fails to perceive the need and the op- 
portunity. Citizens are too often dully pas- 
sive or content with the old, the common- 
place, the ugly, the poor, instead of asking 
constantly for the best possible of every- 
thing for their children. We must elevate 
public sentiment before we can give the 
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schools the new opportunities, already the 


-happy inheritance of the more active-minded 


communities. Politics in the city and stu- 
pidity in the country are formidable foes of 
education. 

But again, there remains one further con- 
sideration. Women compose at least half, 
and in many parts of thecountry much more 
than half, of the community. In many sec- 
tions they have had, on the average, a more 
generous education than the men. They are, 
moreover, the only leisure class in this coun- 
try, and must, therefore, undertake much of 
the unremunerated work of society, in edu- 
cation, in charity, in reform. They are ip 
close and constant contact with the growing 
children, and know, or may know, the con- 
ditions of school life more intimately than 
any one else canknowthem. They are now 
well organized in clubs and societies, so that 
their convictions, if carefully formed, cas 
speedily be made effective upon public senti- 
ment, and influential in the management of 
the schools. | 

Granting, then, that in city and in coun- 
try our schools still leave much to be desired, 
and that we are in public peril because of 
their connection with local politics, because 
of their defects in organization, and the waste 
that always follows inits train; granting, fur- 
ther, that nothing funda nental and effective 
can be done except through public demand 
and support, and that the women of the na- 
tion, through their greater leisure and closer 
association with the young, their training 
and their instinct, are the ones especially 
qualified to influence the general sentim:nt, 
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what is it that women can do to aid the pub- 
lic schools ? 

The first thing that women can do is to 
study the schools. No woman should fail to 
have an intelligent acquaintance with the 
schools of her neighborhood, whether she has 
children in them or not. All women should feel 
that they fail in patriotism if they fail here. 
They are not good citizens unless they defi- 
nitely assist some work of education. To 
train the young has always been the main 
business of women, not only in the home, 
but in the larger home, the State, This is 
now understood as never before, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
made education and the study of its problems 
ts chief interest for years. 

If this larger knowledge is gained there 
will come with it friendliness and comrade- 
ship with the teachers. Mothers will be as- 
tonished to learn how tremendous is the in- 
fluence of a teacher, hitherto unknown, upon 
the whole life of their child. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore lately told of her little grandchild 
coming to her with a question, listening to 
her answer, and then gravely saying: ‘‘ Well, 
Grandmamma, I will ask Miss Brown to- 
morrow if what you say is true.’’ Miss 
Brown is a little eighteen-year-old teacher in 
a primary school! For the first time in his- 
tory a nation is intrusting the education of a 
majority of its citizens to women; and women 
in the homes must stand close to the teachers 
under whose abiding influence the children of 
a free people are spending the most of their 
childhood and youth. The Public Educa- 
tion Associations now being formed are do- 
ing much, but nothing better than in bring- 
ing teachers and parents into frequent and 
friendly intercourse and discussion of all the 
interests of the children. 

When the intelligent women of any com- 
munity take an active interest in the schools, 
and are in close relation with the teachers, 
they will certainly wish to do something for 
them. They will find certain definite needs, 
some more pressing in one place, others in 
another, but in general too low ideals and 
standards. Of these needs none is more 
urgent than the improvement of the sanitary 
conditions of the school buildings. 

Women must carry over their ideas of good 
housekeeping into the public homes of their 
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children, They must insist that the build- 
ings which are the homes of sixteen million 
children and four hundred thousand teachers, 
two hundred days in the year, shall be so 
constructed and furnished as to build up and 
not destroy health. Few public school build- 
ings are even clean by modern standards of 
hygiene, which must rule, especially in city 
conditions, where more than one-third of all 
our people live. In 1892, in Boston, the 
average loss of time for sickness among wage- 
earners was twenty-four days in the year; in 
Massachusetts at large seventeen days. The 
estimated loss from sickness among wage- 
earners was $15,000,000, and for the whole 
population $40,000,000. It was estimated 
that a loss of more than three millions among 


_ the working people was preventable by good 


sanitation. Yet Massachusetts gives 8.04 
years of two hundred days each of school life 
to all her children. Evidently women can 
occupy themselves with no more efficient and 
far-reaching charity than the bettering of the 
health conditions of the school children, 
omitting nothing that can improve the drain- 
age, the air, the light; control the heat; pro- 
vide suitable desks and absolute cleanliness, 
especially of cellars and lavatories, and 
protect against contagious disease. 

In their own homes women can help all 
schools by studying the best food for young 
students, by securing ample sleep and exer- 
cise for their own children and protecting 
them against social demands. Schools are 
constantly hampered by their ignorance of 
physical laws, and by the vanity and ambi- 
tion of women who control the domestic con- 
ditions and make the social customs. Their 
children work at half power on nervous food, 
exhausted by too many evening entertain- 
ments and loss of sleep. 

But women can give more than health; 
they can give beauty, a matter as important 
to the growing child as fresh air. Remem- 
bering the vast sum invested in the public 
schools, can we not insist that these schools 
not only give us health of body, but also 
represent a finer: public taste, a nobler public 
spirit, and a higher general refinement? If 
our people are to make living a fine art, if 
the next generation is to rise above coarse, 
rude ways to the loveot beautiful things and 
the power to create them, then the little 
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children must have beauty about them in the 
schools when they are very young. Simple 
and noble architecture, good lines, harmoni- 
ous colors, cost no more: than the ugly, bar- 
ren or pretentious buildings too often the 
prison of the child. The subtle and perva- 
sive influence of soft color, fine pictures and: 
noble forms on the walls make for a finer 
sense of beauty in public and in private life 
thereafter; gentle voices, curteous manners, 
generous spirits, new interests grow in the 
atmosphere made by curtains and growing 
plants at windows, pictures, flowers, books 
and collections in the room. These things 
should be in every schoolroom in the land, 
not in the favored few. Schoolrooms 
should be the most interesting and charm- 
ing spots in town. Happily they can now 
be made so with small cost. Science has 
taught us how to bring the great masters to 
our walls at little expense, and the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome may tell their story to any one who 
will look and listen. 

The exhibit by the Boston Public Library, 
and their publication of lists and prices of 
pictures suitable for school room d@oration, 
point the way, and show the ease with 
which clubsof women cag give beauty to the 
schools. 

Last Christmas vacation a crowded city 
schoolroom in a tenement-house section 
was taken by a little company of women, 
disinfected and thoroughly cleaned. The 
room was painted a soft red, and on the wall. 
in front of the children’s desks two good pic- 
tures were hung, large enough for all the 
sixty pairs of eyes to see—alas, that there 
should ever be more than thirty in one room! 
—and over the teacher’s desk between the 
pictures was placed a cast of the marvelous 
Greek horsemen from the Parthenon frieze. 
The little children, from eight to ten, came 
wonderingly back to their new room—their 
‘‘Sunday room,’’ they said, Theycould not 
work the first day for the surprise and joy 
of it; so their teacher told them to write her 
a letter, to tell her how they liked it. ‘‘Dear 
teacher,’’ wrote the first, ‘‘I promise you 
never to stick pirs into Johnny any more’’; 
and another boy said, ‘‘I won’t play hooky 
again, never all the year.” A little girl 
wrote: ‘I'll ask my mother to let me wear 
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my good dress to-morrow.’’ What if they 
did insist upon tenderly calling the superb 
Greeks ‘‘ Washington’s Army Crossing the 
Delaware’? What matter as long as young 
eyes are trained to see, and young hearts to 
love elevated beauty? _ 

The planting of trees and flowers and 
grass about the buildings, and the pride and 
interest which grow in protecting them, will 
train the children beyond untidy streets, dirty 
alleys, hideous advertisements in public places, 
and atrocious buildings. If we are to have 
a finer and more beautiful public life our fu- 
ture citizens must have the early training of 
eye and hand which will give a sure instinct 
for beauty, and an instant repulsion in the 
presence of all that is bad. Hence women 
must not be content simply to show the good 
and beautiful. They must provide means of 
teaching the young to create it. Music, 
drawing, modeling, carving are all practical 
subjects; they are not luxuries. They en- 
large powers, and make men and women 
more adaptable, more observant, more crea- 
tive. The power to think, to see, to do— 
these all elementary education should aim to 
give. These difficult powers the State must 
have in the majority of its citizens if civiliza- 
tion is to keep progress with its means, 

Women can provide training in domestic 
science and household arts. This should in- 
clude not only the practical and theoretical 
work of the cooking school and the sewing 
class, but some knowledge of plumbing, 
heating, drainage, cleaning, household buy- 
ing and accounts. Accurate use of tools is 
as important to girls as to boys, and boys 
should learn something of cooking and sew- 
ing. In how many places are women, as in- 
dividuals or in clubs, centributing these op- 
portunities until their fellow-citizens and 
their elected repr-sentatives on the school 
boards discover the educational and eco- 
nomic value of such studies and incorporate 
them in the school system at public expense! 
Suck experiments, wisely carried out at pri- 
vate cost and under private direction, soon 
show that money spent on kindergartens, 
domestic science, manual training ‘and vaca- 
tion schools for city children, will save far 
more than their cost to the community in 
truant and reform schools, in prisons, alms- 
houses and hospitals. Such considerations 
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as I have been urging make daily war upon 
the grim quartet that prey upon society— 
ignorance, poverty, sickness and sin. 

If the women of any section, large or small, 
would render permanent service, and not 
mere amelioration, let them serve the chii- 
dren, and the children’s higher interests. 
‘*T will give the girls beauty, and trust that 
other men will give them bread after I am 
gore,” the founder of Wellesley College said 
to a friend, who reproached him for buying 
pictures and rare volumes, while his college 
was unendowed. And he was wiser than he 
knew. Our children cannot live on bread 
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President Eliot has said that the 


alone. 
end of all education is twofold—enjoyment 


and service. Let us put a few great books 
and something of nature’s exquisite work 
into every schoolroom; let us train the eyes 
to see and the hands to form beauty; let us 
make every child strong in body and skilled 
in some useful art; let us educate public 
opinion to spend money in giving these sub- 
stantial gifts to the children that later on we 
need not spend it tenfold in caring for the 
wreckage made by unintelligent and perverse 
training. 


BoxrorpD, Mass. 








WHILE the public mind is so intensely ab- 
sorbed with the present war for the deliver- 
ance of Cuba there are multitudes of souls 
in which a conflict is going on that is to them 

of vastly greater moment; forit decides their 
character in this .world and their eternal 
‘destiny in the nextworld. The conflict is 
whether they shall remain under the do- 
minion of their besetting sins, or whether 
‘they shall be delivered from their sins and 
begin a new life. This battle for time and 
‘eternity can be won in only one way and by 
taking one decisive step, and that is strazfht 
to Jesus Christ. 

I once said to an old friend who attended 
my church: ‘‘I have hoped that long before 
this you would have taken your stand for 
Christ.”’ His frank reply was: ‘‘So I would 
if I were not a coward.” He had not only 
enemies within, but was surrounded by irre- 
ligious associates whom he was afraid to 
face; he has never become a Christian yet. 
The famous Charles G. Finney, who had a 
deep insight into human nature, always 
aimed to bring awakened sinners to the 
crucial point— Will you give up yoursins and 
follow Christ, or give up your salvation? He 
once had a man who was in deep distress 
kneeling by his side, and as he repeated over 
the various surrenders to be made he came 
to this one: ‘‘ Lord, I will serve thee in my 
business.’’ The man was silent; and when 
Mr. Finney asked him why he hesitated at 
this point the poor man stammered out 
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‘¢]’m in the liquor traffic.’”” He was willing 
to go a certain length; but when it came 
to deciding between Jesus Christ and the 
profits of his sinful trade he drew back and, 
rising from his knees, he sullenly left the 
room. Like that young ruler whom the 
loving Jesus invited to follow him, he refused 
to yield, and he ‘‘went away sorrowful.’’ 
If the eye cf any unconverted person is rest- 
ing on these lines, I would most kindly say 
to him or to her: You have made a great 
many decisions during your life. Whenever 
you read in your Bible or hear from the pul- 
pit an invitation to come to Jesus, or when- 
ever your conscience tells youthat you ought 
to come to him, you decide one way or the 
other. You become the better orthe worse. 
Every time you refuse Christ you incur fresh 
guilt, you weaken your own moral purpose, 
you resist the divine Spirit, and you dimin- 
ish your chance of salvation. Every lost 
battle with temptation leaves you the weaker, 
and will do so until you set your face like a 
flint and go straight to Jesus Christ. 

The Savior once said: ‘‘No man, having 
put his hand to the plow and looking back, 
is fit for the Kingdom of God.”’ That word 
‘‘fit” is not a happy translation; for the 
original Greek word signifies we// put or well 
placed, \t means firmly set, with a deter- 
mined and unchangeable purpose. There is 
no wavering and no half-way work, with the 
mind utterly divided. John Bunyan’s pil- 
grim, when he stopped his ears and ran 
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eagerly toward the wicket gate, crying, 
‘*Life! life! eternal life!” was well put for 
the straight road to the Celestial City. My 
old friend in the theological seminary, 
Thomas Shields Malcom, was deeply agitated, 
when a college student, about his salvation. 
He tells us in his popular tract, ‘‘One Hon- 
est Effort,” that he went to his room and 
fastened the door, determined to remain till 
he had obtained the pardon of his sins and 
reconciliationto God. He fixed his eye on 
Christ and gave himself up to Christ as his 
Savior and Lord. He found peace, and on 
the next evening he confirmed his resolution 
by rising before his fellow-students and 
telling them what joy and strength Jesus had 
given to his soul. Other students were 
moved, and they, too, set their faces Christ- 
ward. Malcom was ‘well put’’ for the King- 
dom of God when he locked that door and 
determined that he would never retreat un- 
til, by the divine help, he had won the victory. 
My friend, you have probably made but 
small progress toward that life which your 
conscience tells you you ought to lead. 
You often think about this vital matter; you 
often make good resolutions, and, perhaps, 
offer some earnest prayers. You have made 
no headway because you are holding fast to 
your sins, unwilling to cut loose from them. 
I have seen a steamer at the wharf start its 
engine, and while the propelling screw was 
churning the water at the stern the vessel 
did not move. A stout hawser held it to the 
pier; as soon as the rope was cast off the 
steamer started. That vesse! was not ‘‘ well 
put’’ for its voyage until it was detached 
from the wharf and could use its motive 
power unhindered. Itis oflittle matter what 
may be the sin that holds you back, so that 
it keeps your soul from a full, sincere sur- 
render to Jesus Christ. Cost what it may, 
make a clean breast of it in confession to 
God, and clean work of it in renouncing the 
sin. You cannot cling to your sins and cling 
to your Saviortoo. Up to this time you have 
failed, and you will continue to fail as ae 
as you try to ‘‘serve two masters.’ = 
At the very point where the Holy Spirit Ts is 
pressing upon your.conscience to take a step 
or perform a duty, right there you must yield. 
That is the decisive point, When Christ 
pressed closely on the young ruler to quit 
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his estate and come and follow him, the 
young man drew back, because he would not 
That poor 
rich youth was not ‘‘ well put’’ for the noble 
career of discipleship which Jesus held out 
before him. He would not secure heavenly 
treasures by abandoning earthly treasures, 
and so he made the great refusal. Compare 
him with Matthew, the tax collector, who 
quitted his tollbooth, and won afterward his 
place of immortal honor in the forefront of 
the New Testament. It was short work with 
him. He ‘left all, rose up and followed 
Jesus.’’ He left his old business; he-left his 
spiritual errors and blindness; he left his 
worldly aims and worldly heart behind him. 
He found a new calling, and peace of con- 
science, and a field of amazing usefulness as 
a disciple and sacred chronicler. He found 
afriend, and, finally, an everlasting crown. 

Here is a model for you, my friend, if you 
are willing to obey the call of Christ and to- 
begin a new style of acting and living. 
Matthew was moved by the divine love that. 
appealed to him; his reason and conscience 
were convinced; his heart was in the step- 
when he went straight with Jesus into a new 
life. Nothing but your own sinful and selfish. 
will has kept you so long from becoming a 
Christian. All the surrender that is required’ 
of you is to give up what is wrong; all the 
duty that is required of you is to do what is 
right. To abandon your sins will cost you. 
some struggle and self-denial; but God will 
help you through. The first thing that Jesus 
bade that tax collector do he did, and that 
was to follow Jesus. He chose to go in 
Christ’s way; and precisely so it must be with 
you if you would be a Christian in this world, 
and find a Christian’s home in the next. Go 
straight to Jesus, praying for light and help. 
You will find his directions in your Bible; 
study and obey them. He will open to you 
lines of usefulness; enter them; begin to live 
for others. Ifyou have to bear some cross 
for Christ you may so bear it as to turn it 
intoacrown. Your life up to this time has 
yielded you only chaff; follow Christ, and 
you may open a new life that will yield golden 
grain. 

Sometimes a single passage of God’s Word 
comes as a Heaven-sent message for the 
emergency. Here is one for you: ‘‘ For the 
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Lord God will help me; therefore 1 shall not 
be confounded; therefore / have set my face 
like a flint, and I know that I shall not be 
ashamed.’’ As soon as you turn from sin 
and set your: face toward Christ you are a 
changed man or woman; as long as you keep 
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it in that direction you will grow stronger 
and stronger. Let your hand be “ well put ”’ 
into Christ’s omnipotent hand, and every 
footstep will bring you fresh peace and joy 
and usefulness. 


Brook .yn, N, Y. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


BY JUSTIN 


LorD ROSEBERY has been delivering a 
speech, which, like most of his speeches, is 
made up of vivid humor, clear good sense 
and genuine eloquence, on the occasion of 
the opening of a monument to Edmund 
Burke at Beaconsfield, where Burke lies bur- 
ied. Lord Rosebery made a very happy allu- 
sion, when paying a tribute to the memory 
of him whom he justly called the ‘‘ greatest 
Irishman,’’ to the funeral ceremonial in which 
he lately took part when the greatest Eng- 
lishman of our times was laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey. A natural comparison sug- 
gested itselfi—a comparison made the more 
effective by occasional points of contrast— 
between the career of Edmund Burke and 
the career of William Ewart Gladstone. No 
living orator could touch on such a subject 
with more sympathy and more feeling and 
better effect than Lord Rosebery. Burke 
and Gladstone had one great quality in com- 
mon, each man was guided throughout the 
whole course of his public as well as his pri- 
vate life by the inspiration of conscience. 
With each man religion was the sacred prin- 
ciple which overruled him in every word and 
every action, 

Lord Rosebery is one of the very best pub- 
lic speakers now living in England. His hu- 
mor is so rich, so ready and so ebullient that 
he does not always get credit for the solid 
strength of his argument and for the depths 
of his conviction. I think, if I were trying 
to convey to an American reader an idea of 
Lord Rosebery as a public speaker, I should 
be inclined to say that he seems to me very 
much to resemble Mr. Chauncey Depew. I 
hope neither orator will be displeased at the 
comparison. Thelate Mr. Walter Pater once 
remarked, at a London evening party, that 
two of the company—a brother and sister— 
were strikingly like each other. ‘‘ For which 
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ofus, Mr. Pater,” asked the sister, ‘do youin 
tend that as acompliment?’’ ‘‘I assure you,’’ 
answered Mr. Pater, in perfectly good faith, 
‘‘I meant it as a compliment to neither.”’ 
One of those who were present told the story 
to the late George Du Maurier, who made a 
capital sketch in Punch to illustrate its hu- 
mor. 

Now let me say that when 1 compare Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Chauncey Depew I mean 
it as acompliment to both. Each man is so 
brilliant as a ceremonial or after-dinner 
speaker that he does not always get credit 
from the world at large for his oratorical ca- 
pacity to deal with great and serious sub- 
jects. I am often strongly inclined to wish 
that Lord Rosebery would absolutely re- 
nounce all amateur pursuits and give himself 
wholly up to political life, and let us see 
what would come to English Liberal politics 
from that auspicious concentration. 

We have had an animated discussion here 
lately on a new illustration of the old discus- 
sion as to the relation between morals and art. 
This time the controversy 1s aroused by Mr. 
George Moore’s new novel, ‘‘ Evelyn Innis.”’ 
The novel has been refused a sale by Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Co., the great publishing and 
bookselling firm who own the bookstalls at 
all the railway stations in Great Britain and 
Ireland. . Messrs. Smith will not have any- 
thing to do with the book, because they say it 
is immoral in its tendency. It is a curious 
fact that the lending library conducted by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith sprang into existence 
many years ago as arival to Mudie’s famous 
library, on the ground that Mudie took too 
narrow a view of art’s province when he re- 
fused to circulate the once famous novel, 
‘‘Paul Ferroll’’ on the ground that its tend- 
ency and teaching might have a bad effect on 
the public conscience. ‘‘ Paul Ferroll ’’ was 
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the murderer of his wife; and Mudie thought 
that the story as told amounted to something 
like a justification of the crime, and there- 
fore he would have nothing to do with it. 
His refusal to receive the book created great 
commotion at the time; and Messrs. Smith & 
Co. ‘added to all the other departments of 
their vast trade a circulating library, from 
which ‘‘ Paul Ferroll’’ was issued freely. 
Time has come round, and now Messrs. 
Smith & Co. are the booksellers who refuse 
to give circulation to the novel of question- 
able morality. So far as ‘‘ Paul Ferroll” is 
concerned, I think the book has made for 
itself a sort of classic place among English 
novel readers; I do not know whether it was 
ever much read in America. Its literary 
merits put it only just below the level of 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, and I do 
not believe that a study of its pages ever put 
it into any man’s head to set about killing his 
wife, 

The question of morality raised by George 
Moore’s novel is one rather more familiar 
in controversy. It is, indeed, the old ques- 
tion whether a novelist has a right to ex- 
hibit, as the leading figure in his story, a 
woman who allows herself to be led for a 
time into a life of immorality. The right of 
the dramatic author to do something of the 
kind has never been questioned, so far as I 
know. Nobody has ever suggested that 
Cleopatra and Cressida are models of fem- 
inineconduct. Of course it will be said that 
Shakespeare does not hold up Cleopatra and ' 
Cressida as models of feminine conduct; but 
it is only fair to say that Mr. George Moore 
does not describe Evelyn Innis as a person to 
be imitated, or even as a person to be sym- 
pathized with, at least until we come to the 
days of her repentance. If we admit the 
right of a novelist to introduce into his story 
as a leading figure a woman who has com- 
mitted sin, then I really do not see anything 
in Mr. Moore’s treatment of his romance 
which justifies any outcry against it. Of 
course it may be reasonably contended that 
the novel is meant for general reading, and 
is likely to fall into the hands of young peo- 
ple, and that therefore it needs a greater 
scrupulousness of treatment than is required 
at the hands of those who write*books of a 
less general character. Into that question I 
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do not propose toenter. I am only concerned 
to point out that, so far as I can judge, the 
whole substance of the charge against George 
Moore is that he has introduced into his 
novel, as the central figure, a woman who 
has allowed herself, by her passionate thirst — 
for artistic success, to be drawn into sin. If 
that in itself be an offense against morality, 
then I am afraid some of our greatest and 
most popular novelists have offended more 
than once in the same sort of way. Some 
of Mr. Moore’s novels were undoubtedly open 
to the charge of occasional coarseness of ex- 
pression—I only mean coarseness; I do not 
mean grossness. Take ‘‘The Mummer’s 
Wife,’’ for example; I do not think that 
modern literature has produced a more pow- 
erful and thrilling sermon against drunken- 
ness. ‘‘Esther Waters,’’ again, is a grim and 
appalling sermon against gambling and the 
turf. I do not say that these two books are 
suited for nursery reading; but I do say that 
they are both alike thrilling with a genuine 
moral purpose. ‘‘Evelyn [nnis” has many 
passages that might well be altered or 
omitted, and its moral is a more difficult one 
to set forth with directness. But I must say 
that I cannot myself see in the book any im- 
moral tendency, unless it be immoral to tell 
that a woman sinned and suffered and repent- 
ed. I am not inclined to discuss the literary 
merits of the book which seems to me to be 
full of faults both in style and execution; 
and, indeed, nobody looks to Mr. George 
Moore’s books for beauty of style. I only 
say that I see no evil tendency in the story, 
and I do not believe it was meant to teach 
any unwholesome lesson. 

Miss Edna Lyall as she is known to fiction, 
Miss A. E. Bayly as she is known to her 
friends in real life, is just recovering from a 
heavy attack of malarial fever got in Italy a 
short time ago. All novel readers will be 
glad to hear of her recovery. Miss Lyall 
lives at Eastbourne, on our Englisn southern 
coast, and is, I need hardly say, one of the 
most successful novel writers of the present 
time. Her circulation is immense; and I 
may say without seeming, I hope, to reflect 
on any living novelist, that she does not take 
the slightest pains to advertise herself or her 
books by any manner of ‘boom, personal or 
otherwise. I am afraid she would not thank 
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me much for telling my American readers 
that she is a generous giver to many a de- 
serving cause and-charity in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Many a poor country church 
has been brightened and beautified by her 
gifts; and I know that she has gone out of 
her way to alleviate the distress in some of 
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the poorest districtsin Ireland. I havecome 
across the traces of her kindly deeds in many 
parts of England, where I only came upon 
them by chance; and I always heard the same 
story of kindness, concealed so long as it 
could possibly be concealed. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





A SUMMER CITY OF THE FAR EAST. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA, 


MANILA is its loveliest at dawn; even the 
perfect Philippine nights, with their match- 
less moon and stars, cannot approach the 
cool, clear, spiritualized delights of those 
early hours, when across the fresh calmness 
of deep shadows comes a glimpse of scarlet 
sunrise. Strange, unsuspected beauties as- 
sert existence; all the follies, vice and cruelty 
of an Oriental capital, the thick smells and 
mysterious, unwholesome drift of people seem 
to fade away with the darkness, and life, pure, 
strong, beautiful, rises up with a glory of 
enormous light, and fills one with delicious 
surprise. 

Little by little great vapors float away and 
leave the sky a spotless blue; the turquoise 
sea, stretching out to illimitable horizons, 
wrinkles with the first gleams of the morning 
on its azure distances; the curve of palm- 
trees, the stretch of fields, the hight of hills, 
thrust themselves forth with astonishing 
sharpness; and cathedral, fortress, palace and 
plaza catch the immense swell of the dawn, 
and shine forth in response. 

The city yawns and stretches itself. Here 
a lattice opens, and a woman’s hand, yellow- 
tinged and delicate, shows for a moment. 
Low, queerly gabled, unpainted houses seem 
towakeup. As doors under gilded, lacquered 
signboards unclose, hundreds of half-naked 
coolies appear, driving loads or running with 
carts; native women squat on the flag-stones, 
carriages soon crowd the thoroughfares, the 
pony tramcar gallops through the streets, 
and Malay natives mingle dreamily with the 
increasing hurry of the populace as the 
chimes of the first mass ring out upon the 
spice-perfumed air. 

Manila, with a glow of new-born radiance 
and a freshness like rain-washed roses, has 
taken up the burden of another day. 


It. is a fantastic population, wondrous and 
many-colored, in the midst of which the 
stranger in the Philippines finds himself—a 
population astonishing in its ethnological 
aspects, and interesting in the diversity of 
the race types presented. Spanish half- 
breeds, Chinese half-breeds, pure natives, 
Spaniards, Chinese and creoles, with a ten 
per cent. sprinkling of Europeans, constitute 
the three hundred thousand inhabitants of 
Manila city and wards; and of these the 
mestizo descendant of Chinese and Indian 
is, perhaps, the most promising. Chinese 
characteristics absorb whole generations, and 
soon obliterate the traces of Indian blood. 

The Luzon natives represent at’ least six 
different tribes, whose peculiarities are widely 
varied. Some are spiritless, cowardly, weak- 
brained and irresponsible, worshiping old 
age and their dead, and living in trees like 
monkeys; others are of fine physical appear- 
ance, are extremely warlike, and have never 
been entirely subdued; while still others are 
lighter-skinned, peaceable and partially civ- 
ilized. A very prominent race of great 
strength are the Igorrotes, several of whom 
were on view at the Philippine Exposition in 
Madrid in 1887. With this tribe many Chi- 
nese have intermarried, forming a_ stock 
which blends native fierceness with Mongol 
cunning. 

The supposed offspring of shipwrecked 
Japanese who, unable to return home, settled 
in western Luzon, are a well-formed people, 
called the Tinguianes, who wear their hair 
in a tuft on the crown and, domesticated, 
comprise many of the workmen and servants 
of Manila; while a laborious and law-abiding 
set of natives are the tribe believed to be the 
descendants ot Hindu soldiers who deserted 
from the British army during the military 
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occupation of 1763. The bright expression, 
aquiline nose, sharp features and black skin 
are certainly of different lineage than the 
ordinary aborigine. These people are Chris- 
tians, and the only tribe from whom taxes do 
not have to be collected by force. 

The Philippines contain many albinos, with 
chalk-white hair and skin, who are complete- 
ly blind during the hours of sunshine; and 
Mindanao Island—the next insize to Luzon, 
of which Manila is the capital—is inhabited by 
Mussulmans, whom Spain has never been 
able to subjugate. Only a small district of 
Mindanao’s coast, here and there, has ever 
yielded to Spanish rule, and the rever-dying 
hatred of Moslem for Christian has stirred up 
continual strife. 

Tne Philippine native, domesticated and 
brought incontinual contact with Europeans, 
is a strange character, and one not easily 
fathomed or understood. He has all of the 
distinct Malay features—large, bright eyes, 
flat nose and dilated nostrils, high cheek- 
bones, copper-colored skin, low stature, 
coarse, bristly hair and smooth face; and for 
years he will be a faithful servant, only to 
finally connive in some terrible robbery or 
murder. Detected, his only defense is, 
‘«Sefior, my head was hot.” As a rule, he 
may be summed up as unintelligent, profli- 
gate, cruel, indolent, untrustworthy and a 
coward. Native mental reasoning is never 
at one with that of a European. Even after 
years of contact with the outside world, there 
is little sympathy for the white race. The 
word Castzla (European) is used in the 
sense of an evil spirit with which to frighten 
children, 

Altho a clever imitator, the native has lit- 
tle or no inventive genius, and no stability 
in occupation, being a farmer one day, serv- 
ant the next, and law student later, leaving 
all pursuits for the chance of pillage and 
bloodshed; which are meat and drink to the 
Philippine Islander. He rarely shows anger, 
but never forgets an injury, and waits pa- 
tiently for years for the chance to avenge it 
with his bowie-knife. The whip well admin- 
istered, however, secures a certain respect. 

Remarkably careless as to his daughter’s 
honor, and extremely jealous of his wife, 
altho her career before marriage is of no con- 
sequence, the Manila native is considered a 
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good husband and father. He is patient, 
forbearing and unambitious, and rarely 
knows his own age. : 

The Spanish half-breed is a different being. 
He serves as broker between the natives of 
the interior and the commercial interests of 
Europeans in Manila. His white blood en- 
dows him with keener perceptions and great- 
er intellectual capacity than that of his 
mother’s people, just as he himself is excelled 
in shrewdness and industry by the Chinese 
half-caste. It is an interesting question why 
the Chinese traits should be lasting enough 
to endure and leave their impress for gen- 
erations, while under the same conditions 
the Spanish energy fades out in the second 
reproduction, 

Many of the Spanish half-breeds are well 
educated, and have amassed considerable 
fortunes; but they despise their maternal 
ancestry, and are jealous of their paternal 
descent. The Spanish creole is a morose, 
dissatisfied individual, who aspires to the 
reformation of his country and its institu- 
tions, and is fond of litigation and intrigue. 
From this querulous, discontented population 
of half-castes spring the Philippine insur- 
gents. 

He who has sojourned in the island of 
Luzon cannot have failed to remark the 
preponderance of monks and monkish 
fraternities. These people possess great 
tracts of the country’s best land; and altho 
curteous and kindly hospitable, they are an 
unintellectual class, who appreciate their 
palatial convents, extensive grounds and 
gardens, and enormous revenues, which 
are wrung from the superstitious popula- 
tion. 

Most of the monks speak the native lan- 
guages with yreat fluency, thereby possessing 
an influence that civil authorities have not; 
and the fanatical islanders arean easy prey to 
beings supposed to carry eternal bliss or per- 
dition in their pockets, altho each year hun- 
dreds of natives, especially in Manila and its 
immediate suburbs, are emancipating them- 
selves from thé too rapacious claw of the 
faith. It is rather a significant fact that few 
of the dialects spoken in Luzon have the 
equivalent for ‘‘thank you.’’ Such a de- 
ficiency of expression would likewise indicate 
a deficiency in the idea itself. 
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Native females are marriageable at eleven 
years, marriages being arranged by the 
parents; and the young man, if dowerless, 
drudges on probation for an indefinite period 
in the home of his future bride. As a con- 
sequence matrimonial privileges are often 
anticipated, followed by illegitimate children 
and family dishonor. After marriage a 
woman’s property, in whatever it may con- 
sist, remains hers alone, the husband having 
no right to it even at her death, when it goes 
to her children or nearest of blood. Wed- 
dings almost invariably occur after the first 
mass, between five and six o'clock in the 
morning. 

Newly married people rarely live alone, 
but have a numerous following of relatives. 
Death at childbirth is very common, and 
consanguine relations probably account for 
the low order of intellect. Philippine par- 
ents often sell their children into bondage, 
the children acting as collateral for money 
loaned. As the loan is rarely paid, the 
youthful victim never has his liberty, and 
debts descend from parents to children, and 
are never repudiated, tho as frequently never 
paid. 

Arrogant and haughty as the Spaniard 
may be, and arbitrary and rapacious as has 
been the rule of the fathers of the Church, 
they have not neglected the youth of the 
colony. The colleges of Manila and several 
other cities offer advanced education to 
those who choose it. The majority do not 
choose, and once tendered, the acceptance 
of the offer is not compulsory. High-class 
instruetion and great advantages may be ob- 
tained at the Municipal Athenzum of the 
Jesuits in Manila, and at the Santa Isabel 
College for girls. The Royal University grad- 
uates its students in law, theology, medicine 
and pharmacy, confers the degree of LL.D., 
and is equal to any institution in Spain; and 
the Royal School of Agriculture has estab- 
lished model farms throughout the provinces. 

Some few of the planter’s sons go to 
Europe to study, and certain of the more 
fashionable and wealthy of the Philippine 
half-caste families send their daughters to the 
Italian convent at Hongkong. Asa people, 
the islanders are not sensible to the exterior 
beauty around them, and, unlike the Japan- 
ese, they do not care for scenery or forms; 
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hence there are but few landscape painters 
or sculptors, but the passion for music is 
universal, and both men and women excel 
in it. 

This cosmopolitan old city is full of strange 
sights. Asa capital there is something mo- 
notonous, dull and monastic about its nar- 
row streets, and confining about its fortifica- 
tions of battlemented walls that date from 
1590. Yet up to fifty years ago these walls 
and the stagnant moats which reek now with 
disease, were the city’s only defense from 
the swoopings down of the Mindanao pirates, 
who within the last half-century stole and 
sold into slavery many of the best blood of 
Old Spain. Recent experiences, however, 
have shown how ineffective these fortifications 
are in warfare witha modern nation, 

The business quarter of the town is Bi- 
nondo, on the left bank of the river’s mouth; 
and here all day in the hot sun the foreign 
merchants, mostly British and German, work 
in their commercial houses, carts and carriers 
rattle over the badly paven streets, monks 
hasten along with game-cocks under their 
arms, Chinamen await custom in the door- 
ways of the tiny shops grouped together to 
form bazaars, lean dogs and yellow-skinned 
children play up and down, and amid the 
crowd of Spaniards and natives a snow-white 
leper wanders through the sunshine, or a 
rustle of carriers bears to the hospital a 
patient stricken with dysentery or fatally 
snake-bitten. The ranks open to let them 
pass, and then the busy hurry and ceaseless 
activity of daylight closein again, and Manila 
basks on in the boiling heat which will only 
steal away with the rosy drift of sunset. 

Features essentially Spanish-Moorish blend, 
and are subservient to something fantastic- 
ally Chinese in the architecture of the town. 
Frequent earthquakes and typhoons have 
had their effect in the building of the city; 
and altho in the suburbs many spacious, cool 
villas have the comfortable, primitive palm- 
leaf thatching, the modern residences are all 
but one story in hight and iron-roofed, while 
all dwellings use the opaque oyster-shells in 
place of glass. 

The ward of Tondo, the only part of Ma- 
nila now allowed to be built with thatch roofs, 
is the home of the working class—canoemen, 
fishermen arid laborers; there is no drainage 
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here, and during the wet season the whole 
quarter is infected. 

The Cathedral, theaters, churches, palace, 
public buildings, foreign villas and abundant 
fountains are perpetual memories of Spain, 
delightful bits of Europe transplanted to this 
Eastern island; but the city, the blind alleys 
and unknown streets, the outlandish duelings 
of the populace, the antediluvian shops and 
close-clinging walls, bear constant witness to 
the predominant Asiatic blood whose ways 
are not our ways and never will be, and be- 
side whose antiquity our nineteenth-century 
civilization is but a plumelet in the wing of 
time. 

In the picturesque native markets many 
strange products are displayed—bushrope, 
edible birds’ nest, sea-slugs, pink Manila 
potatoes, betel and cocoa nuts, monkey-nuts 
for pony fodder, mangoes, bananas, citrons, 
breadfruit, various saps for polishing wood, 
guavas, pineapples, chillies, ginger, medicinal 
herbs of many kinds, and a profusion of 
bright flowers, among which may be noted 
innumerable orchids and the sweet blooms of 
the ylang-ylang tree. 

National costumes splash the streets with 
bright blots of color; the women’s skirts of 
scarlet, green or white, the embroidered man- 
tles and starched neckcloths, the fans and 
jewels, the tightly coiled hair and heelless 
slippers upon naked feet, alternating with 
the blue, black or red cotton gown drawn 
tightly over the breasts, with which the stately 
figures of the peasant women are enveloped. 

Most of the men wear a red embroidered 
shirt of the valuable pineapple-leaf fiber 
cloth outside a pair of pantaloons, many 
wealthy islanders possessing as many as 
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twenty-five of these shirts, worth a hundred 
dollars each. Shirts and pocket-handker- 
chiefs and the costly embroidered shawls 
are exquisite specimens of fine weaving done 
on simple bamboo looms. Indeed, pifia mus- 
lins are equal to the best muslins of Bengal. . 
Mingled with the dashes of color are the 
somber garb of the clergy, the European cos- 
tume of the Spaniards, the blouse and coiled 
queue of the Chinaman, and the cool, high- 
buttoned suit of white drill usually worn by 
Britishers in the Orient. 

‘* Muy noble y siempre leal ciudad!’ (Very 
noble and always loyal city). So says the 
ancient coat-of-arms, granted in 1593. Altho 
the year round the climate is continual sum- 
mer, he who has the good fortune to know 
the old town during December, January and 
February, sees it at its best. 

A new civilization stands at its doors; the 
pale-face from the Far West has marched 
into its darkness, and roused it from it sleep; 
an astonishing experience is illuminating 
with eloquent touch its series of physiog- 
nomies as the shadow of the past, and by its 
side the last ghost of the Inquisition, fade 
away alike in the white sunshine. 

‘Child of silver and child of gold,’’ the 
rich native tongue calls Manila; and likea 
child this city of cheroots and cock-fights 
waits confidently for the word of the master. 
Then its vanished gardens and painted fields, 
its spices and musk, its blue sheen of sea, 
all its passionate colors will sing out in vivid 
glory, till the joy of possession thrills the 
stranger from beyond the waters with the 
realized tenderness that this tropic Orient is 
is indeed ‘‘home, sweet home.” 


Derroit, Micu. 





SONG.* 
BY HENRY, NEWBOLT, 
WHISPER it not that late in years 


Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter, 
Life be freed of tremor and tears, 


Heads be wiser and hearts be lighter. 
Ah! but the dream that all endears, 
The dream we sell for your pottage of truth? 


Give us again the passion of youth, 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter. 





* Copyright, 1858, 








MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY TEUNIS S. 


THE purpose of this article is not to dis- 
cuss manual training in-general, but only in 
its relation to our American free schools,and 
their distinctive work, and their bearing on 
the common weal. 

Schools maintained by public taxation, 
and whose advantages are open to all re~ 
gardless of what they contribute, can be jus- 
tified only on the ground of their necessity in 
order to safe citizenship. Universal educa- 
tion assumes that the intelligent citizen will 
be the good citizen. Compulsory attendance 
at school is simply a measure of self-defense, 
the State saying that it dare not leave any of 
jts citizens in ignorance. This means more 
than that ignorance will leave men to become 
the dupes of designing rogues, and so crimi- 
nals and foes of society. It will also leave 
them non-producers, and so a burden on the 
commonwealth, They must be educated tor 
the double purpose.of keeping them out of 
mischief and of putting them into self-sup- 
porting occupations. 

How far shall education at public expense 
go in pursuit of this double purpose? There 
is a wide difference of opinion here, ranging 
all the way between the country district 
school, with its reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography, and the State university, 
with the highest classical and scientific train- 
ing, and the most advanced technical and 
professional school. This latter, and even 
the ordinary high school,cag be justified only 
on the theory that public interest is served, 
not only by the primary education of all, so 
that the citizen may at least read the Consti- 
tution under which he lives and the ballot 
that he casts atthe polls, but also by the ad- 
vanced education of the few, whose attain- 
ments accrue to the public good, and tend to 
leaven the entire population. This is the 
prevalent theory in America at present; and 
no tax is probably more ungrudgingly paid 
than that which supports not only the 
common schools but also the State univer- 
sities. 

While it is indisputable that intelligence 
tends to safe citizenship it is notso clear that 
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universal education tends to productive in. 
dustry. Theoretically, a university graduate 
should be the best farmer, machinist, mason, 
carpenter; should handle a shovel or a pick- 
ax better, because more intelligently, than 
an ignorant man can; should excel as clerk, 
office-boy, messenger, hotel waiter, deck- 
hand on a steamer—in fact, in any employ- 
ment whatever. Everywhere brains are ex- 
pected to tell, and cultivated brains most of 
all. 

But there are two practical difficulties with 
this theory. The university education 
teaches little about the work of a machinists 
for example. Its courses in mathematic, 
and mechanics bear on the general subject; 
possibly some other courses do also, as that 
in chemistry. But when the young man at 
twenty-one or twenty-two holds his diploma 
‘in his hand, that hand is entirely unskilled; 
and if he is to earn his livelihood and serve 
the commonwealth as a machinist he must 
still take six or seven years of apprentice- 
ship. During those years he would, no 
doubt, advance more rapidly than an unedu- 
cated man of the same age, and at theend be 
a better machinist; but he would be twenty- 
eight orthirty years old, and only just begin- 
ning to be a producer to any considerable or 
independent extent. 

But, more to the point, he would almost 
certainly never learn this or any other trade. 
His education has unfitted him to do so. It 
is not only that he is too old to begin, but 
that he holds himself above such employ- 
ment. He considers himself adapted to 
something better, by which he means some- 
thing more profitable, more genteel, and 
affording a better social standing. His uni- 
versity course has educated him away from 
such occupation. 

This discloses the second practical diffi- 
culty, more important even than lack of 
time, namely, lack of disposition. One can 
excel, in the long runhe can earn a living, in 
no employment that he does not love. If he 
is ashamed of his work and esteems it be- 
neath him he will sooner or later fail in it. 
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Now the university or college graduate ex- 
pects to earn his livelihood genteelly, In a 
good sense, he expects to live by his wits. 
This is not unreasonable. Why should a 
large sum of money have been invested in 
his education if he must now work side by 
side with the man who represents no such in- 
vestment? He expects to have clean hands; 
to wear good clothes all day and every day, 
instead of only on Sunday; to live daintily, if 
not elegantly. This is the standard that his 
university course has set. This is the life 
upon which he has gained a fascinating out- 
look. He isa very unusual young man if he 
is willing to turn away from it to the isolation 
of the farm or to the blouse and overalls of 
the carpenter’s shop or the forge. 

What the higher education thus does in a 
superlative degree the lower education does 
in a vastly less, but still in a positive, degree. 
It turns away the tastes from humble toil; 
it suggests living by one’s wits in distinction 
from one’s hands. It may be said: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly; this is the very purpose of education, 
to fit the young for forms of lucrative occu- 
pation to which they could not otherwise 
hope to attain.” But those more genteel 


occupations are strictly limited in their 
scope, and in the number of men and women 
who can makea living in them. There is 
legitimate business in any city, State or 
nation for a deffnite number of lawyers, 
doctors, architects, civil engineers, etc.; but 
this amount of business is limited and inca- 


pable of enlargement. These and like pro- 
fessions are now, and have long been, over- 
crowded; and this overcrowding leads to 
illegitimate methods of creating business, to 
unhealth{ul rivalry, to starving occupation 
fora vast number of men. The few pre- 
eminent men always have work in abundance 
and make a good living, occasionally a for- 
tune. But the mass of well-educated, in- 
dustrious, honest men in the professions find 
life a constant struggle for a bare liveli- 
hood. 

These professional and semi-professional 
occupationsare all productive, and up to a 
certain point essential to the public welfare; 
beyond that point they are very distinctly 
demoralizing. The men that have failed in 
them are almost certain to become a charge 
on the community, and to resort to methods 
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of getting something for nothing that impair 
public ethical standards, 

The axiom, theretore, that should underlie 
all education at public expense is this: Nine- 
tenths of the world’s work must always be 
done with the hands. This is as true in 
these days of machinery as it ever was. Ma- 
chinery must have power. The greatest gen- 
ius that ever lived cannot think a ton of 
coal out of the mine and under the boiler; it 
must be dug out and shoveled under. What- 
ever form power takes, it is all stored up in 
the earth, and human hands must release it. 
Brains can facilitate, but cannot do, the 
work of hands. Brains should make every 
form of manual labor easier, because more 
intelligent, and by the same token, more lu- 
crative and happier. 

Now there is a general and apparently well- 
grounded conviction that our common 
schools have not been doing this, but instead 
have been educating multitudes of boys and 
girls into a distaste for those forms of hum- 
ble toil in which a vast majority of the race 
must always earn their livelihood. Thisisa 
part, at least—is it not a large part p—of the 
cause of the steady and rapidly increasing 
exodus of boys and girls from the country to 
pour into the already plethoric cities, where 
they hope to live genteelly by their wits. 
Farmers can hardly get hands to either plant 
or reap their crops. The demand for house- 
hold service is unfailingly beyond the supply, 
even counting in the extremely poor quality 
of most that offers, because it is thought less 
genteel to cook for people or to wait on them 
at table than to serve the same people over 
the counter of a dry-goods or other rstoe. It 
would be unfair, certainly, to hold the public 
schools responsible for all of this; but they 
are so far responsible as they diffuse a dis- 
taste for humble toil. It may be said with 
much truth that education necessarily does 
this; but it is so evidently against the corm- 
mon weal that the schools which are main- 
tained by taxation, and expressly for the pub- 
lic good, and which have no other excuse for 
being, must find a way to correct this men- 
acing evil if they are to justify their contin- 
ued existence. 

That way seems to have been found in the 
introduction into the public schools of man- 
ual training. This movement is a far greater 
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one than commonly supposed, and its causes 
lie far deeper. It isa logical and inevitable 
outcome of the newconception of education. 
Pestalozzi and Froebel taught that ‘the 
child, as a productive being, must be edu- 
cated from the beginning to self-activity and 
productive energy.’’ This great principle 
underlies the Kindergarten method, which so 
many think of as merely play for little chil- 
dren, useful only in passing their time pleas- 
antly. Instead it is what Emerson called 
‘an education to things.’’ It furnishes the 
axiom of modern training, that education is 
to deal chiefly with things instead of with 
the names of things. 

This conviction led to trade schools as 
separate means of education. Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, of the Manual Training School 
of the Washington University of St. Louis, 
has worked out the matter with vast energy. 
intelligence and success, and is a recognized 
authority on the subject. Under his system 
education of head and hand proceed to- 
gether, and seventeen years of experience 
justify his plans. Ue insists that manual ed- 
ucation, like mental, must be pursued for the 
sake of its consequent training; that when 
boys are put into the shop to make goods for 
the market, the very corner-stone of the sys- 
tem is undermined. ‘‘In a manual training 
school everything is for the benefit of the 
boy. He is the most important thing in the 
shop; he is the only article to be put upon 
the market.’’ This far-reaching principle 
has been carried over with manual training 
into the public schools, It exists neither for 
the sake of the fabrics produced, nor for the 
sake of enabling the reproducers to put like 
fabrics on the market when they leave the 
school and go out into the world. That is, 
the boys in the forge need not become black- 
smiths, nor the girls in the school kitchens 
cooks. The usefulness of manual training in 
schools is not to be tested by statistics of 
those that go into the trades. The question 
is both more subtle and more profound, and 
is this: What effect does the manual training 
have on cultivating in boys and girls a sin- 
cere respect for labor, not as done by others, 
but as done by themselves ? 

It can hardly be doubted that the results 
along this line are most beneficent, The 
pupils pass directly from the schoolroom to 
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the shop, and back again. In the latter they 
are verifying and applying the truth that they 
have learned in the former. They discover 
that manual training requires as clear and 
persistent use of the mind as does dealing 
with text-books. They see their instructors 
at the turning-lathe and in the forge held in 
equal respect with their teachers of languages 
or mathematics, and find that all are intelli- 
gently and heartily co-operating to one end. 
Girls learn that there is as curious and fasci- 
nating knowledge involved in the piece of 
muslin that they sew or the mutton-chop 
that they broil as in their algebra or psychol- 
ogy. In short, they are accustomed, for 
eight or ten or twelve years, to count manual 
training as a part of their education; not an 
adjunct or incident, but an integral part. 
This cannot fail to impress them with the 
dignity of labor; to go far toward breaking 
down the vicious distinction between manual 
and mental work; tocultivate sincere respect 
for all products of the brain through the 
hands. If education in text-books tends to 
wean our boys and girls from humble, honest 
work, education in things and processes and 
products cannot but win them to a love of 
work and a sincere respect for workers. This - 
is the prime value of manual training in public 
schools, that it counteracts their only dan- 
gerous tendency, which the Hon. John R. 
Kirk, Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Missouri, has called ‘‘acquiring a per- 
manent distaste for doing useful things.”’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the acquired skill in handicraft is insignifi- 
cant, This is what people who pride them- 
selves on being ‘‘practical’’ would chiefly 
value; and on this ground: manual training 
in public schools amply justifies itself. Boys 
completing the course in ironwork in this city 
can save between one and two years of ap- 
prenticeship as machinists; the same is true of 
woodwork. Girls learn enough sewing to make 
—z.é., to cut, fit and sew—all their uncer- 
garments and somewhat ornamental gowns 
as well. They learn how to prepare, from 
the beginning, a four or five course dinner, 
to serve it, and to wait at table while it is 
eaten. There are thousands of homes in this 
city alone, where eating has been thus lifted 
from the animal function of feeding to the 
high art which it must be for the sake both 
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of health and civilization. The public 
schools are thus doing a work that the par- 
ents of their pupils cannot do for lack of 
knowledge. And in no respect, probably, is 
the school reacting more beneficially upon 
the home than in just this. Fathers and 
mothers of the laboring people take little in- 
terest beyond an honest, wondering pride in 
the scholastic acquirements of their children; 
but they take an intense interest in whatever 
promotes the economy, comfort and happi- 
ness of the home. They love to see their 
boys and girls able to do things. Manual 
training is thus intrenching the public schools 
in the confidence and affection of the plain 
people beyond the power of ignorance or 
demagogism successfully to attack. them. 

Industrial training has long been regarded 
as one of the prime safeguards of the com- 
munity. Prison authorities estimate that 
‘three-fourths of the criminal classes have 
never done a stroke of honest work.”’ 
Froude says: 

‘‘ Learning the three Rs unaccompanied by 
an industrial training is sure to bring about 
a fourth R—rascality.”’ 

Carroll D. Wright, the eminent statistician, 
"says: 

‘The intelligent skilled laborer is rarely 
found in a penal or charitable institution. 
That kind of labor which requires the most 
skill onthe part of the workman to perform in- 
sures him most perfectly against want and 
crime. Trade instruction, technical education, 
manual training—all these are efficient ele- 
ments in the reduction ot crime, because they 
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all help to better and truer economic condi- 
tions.”’ 
This conviction has given us scientific 
schools, technical schools, trade schools, into 
which vast sums have been put as endow- 
ments, and which have yielded a hundred- 
fold in the industrial development of the 
country and many hundredfold in its morale. 
But at the best these schools reach only a 
few. Theirwork is not so widely extended 
as is that of the old-fashioned college. The 
common schools cannot, of course, compete 
with these institutions in high technical at- 
tainments, and so cannot serve the same in- 
dustrial ends. But can they, with manual 
training as a recognized and honored part of 
their course, serve the same moral ends? It 
seems clear that they can, and as much more 
effectively as they lie closer to the people. 
They can rehabilitate the decaying American 
respect for humble toil, that soils the hands 
and the clothes, that handles tools, that is 
done in a shop instead of an office,at a bench 
instead of a desk, but that produces what 
the world needs and will buy, and that builds 
the fabric of civilization, They can check 
the steady and menacing progress ‘away 
from the spheres in which nine-tenths of man- 
kind must live. They can renew the taste 
for nature and natural employments, upon 
the soil, in the forest, with things as distinct 
from the name of things, It seems hardly 
extravagant to say that in this introduction 
of manual training lies the salvation of our 
public schools. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 





THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF THE SUPERVISOR. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


SUPERVISOR OF PusLic ScHooLs, Boston, Mass. 


THE Supervisor is an ill-named funccion- 
ary, and it is due to his various titles that he 
fails to be properly appreciated. Director, 
Inspector, Head Teacher, Supervisor, As- 
sistant Superintendent he may be. Some- 
times he is a// these, and more, under the 
name of Superintendent. Free translation of 
these dignities presents him as a formidable 
creature, who should be pictured Argus- 
eyed and many-tongued; well supplied, 
furthermore, with scepters and rods. 


But he is no such ogre. He has but one 
function, to help his fellows. He is set in 
his place for that purpose alone. Had he a 
‘*given name,” it should be Moses; for he is 
commanded to lead his people into the 
promised land. Pictured, he should be 
placed at the head of a troop of children 
who, trustful and confiding, walk with their 
teachers, hand in hand, 

For the statement of his duties we have _ 
not far to seek, They arestamped upon the 
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statute-books of the School Committee in 
cold lead: 

‘* He is to visit the schools as often as prac- 

ticable.”” ‘‘Heis to direct the instruction.” 
‘* He is to report to the superintendent or com- 
mittee his estimate of the teachers.” 
He visits the schools as often as practica- 
ble, and for what? Not asa spy, to discover 
failings. That were an irksome task fore- 
poding no watm reception, and ill repaid. 
His time can be put to better use. 

The legend runs that if certain schools of 
a certain city the teachers send from room 
to room some flag of warning when the Su- 
pervisor is in the building. ‘*Miss Smith,” 
says a little boy who innocently bears the 
message, ‘‘Miss Brown says its 68 by her 
thermometer.’’ Then the word flies to the 
other rooms: ‘‘Shut your door! Get your 
room in order! Make ready for your best 
lesson! Supervisor is in the building!’ The 
tale, if true, is a sad commentary upon 
something, somebody. 

Why should not the Supervisor himself 
send word the day or week before: ‘‘I hope 
to visit your building next Thursday. Show 
me the work you most want me to see’’? 
The record of the race-horse is reckoned on 
the fastest mile; of the ship, on the fleetest 
sailing. To the brute beast, to the creature 
of wood and steel, we accord fair play; why 
not to the teacher? And here is the curious 
part of it (such is human nature—/eacher- 
nature)—that if one greets the teacher with 
‘«Good-morning, Miss Smith; what do you 
and the children want me to see this morn- 
ing?” not only will the best bubble forth as 
joyously as the clear water from a spring on 
a fresh May morning, but the 2/7 will follow 
after. The teacher, justified by recognition 
of her good deeds, and confident of the 
friendliness of her visitor, says frankly: 
‘« That is my best division; the others would 
not do as well’’; or, ‘‘ They do this well; 
they would fail in that. I wonder if you 
can suggest anything to help me there.’’ So 
help is made possible, and the visit counts 
for good; the Supervisor fulfils his mis- 
sion. 

But note, the revelation comes only with 
confidence, because the teacher judges the 
‘Supervisor to be her friend. Not as anin- 
spector, a judge, a police officer, could he 
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see her best work. It is only in the sun of 
confidence that our best effort flowers. No 
free and confident work can be done in the 
atmosphere of fear. 

By means of such visits the Supervisor and 
teacher become acquainted. Each is known 
to the other as a human being, an individual, 
aside from class work. Now is the ground 
prepared for the next sowing, in pursuance 
of the injunction of the school committee: 
‘‘He shall further the instruction with the 
course of study.’’ And now the teacher takes 
her place as a member of the community of 
teachers, at the teachers’ meeting, where, I 
may say, the Supervisor’s best and most 
effective work is done. 

If common standards of instruction are to 
be upheld there must be meetings of grades, 
meetings of the entire body of teachers, 
meetings of districts, meetings of the teach- 
ers of subjects. Each sort has its advantages, 
It is good forall the teachers to meet together 
at intervals; it strengthens the spirit of fel- 
lowship. Grade meetings are necessary for 
detailed study and direction. District meet- 
ings afford opportunity for the discussion of 
district conditions other than general—envi- 
ronment and its effect upon the children, 

It is the task of the twentieth century to 
learn howto live together. Slowly the nine- 
teenth century has been spelling the first 
lessons in coworking. This is the secret of 
the trades unions, the college settlements, 
the National Educational Association, the 
teachers’ meeting. ‘‘We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.”’ 
‘If the Syrians be too strong for me, then 
thou shalt help me; and if the children of 
Ammon be too strong for thee, then I will 
come and help thee.”’ 

It is hard for the nature that rejoices in 
personal independence to learn this lesson of 
interdependence; to discover that his work 
is incomplete except as it is supplemented 
and supported by the work of others. Every 
one of us needs every one else; we halt and 
stumble alone. 

‘In this truth lies the answer to the object- 
or, bugbear of the supervisors—the teacher 
who ‘‘doesn’t thank anybody to supervise 
her. She has taught seventh grade for twen- 
ty years now, and if she doesn’t know how 
by this time ’tis a pity.’’ Every one agrees 
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with herin ‘her last statement. It is indis- 
putable; and likewise all agree that there is 
but one wise course tor the Supervisor. Re- 
membering the parable of the sower, he casts 
his seed on more promising ground for the 
present and bides his time. It is entirely 
possible for a teacher to plod toilsomely, tho 
patiently and faithfully, through long years, 
committing again and again the same blun- 
ders, because no opportunity is presented of 
comparing herself with others, of seeing 
herself as otherssee her. She is of necessity 
held to her place in the schoolroom, shut in 
with immature minds, accustomed to direct- 
ing others, perhaps even to dictating. It is 
impossible for her to see many schoolrooms, 
itodiscover all that is good in fashion and 
practice other than her own, to learn how 
easily others accomplish what she achieves 
‘with difficulty, succeed where she fails. 

Hence the generally admitted necessity 
that some competent person be appointed 
who shall be able to view the entire field, to 
study not one but many schools, and who 
shall unite the teachers in one body, urging 
the strong to help the weak, to share with 
them their successes, to yield to them the 
fruits of their experience. 

Let the Supervisor be mindful, however, 
that there may be too much ofa good thing, 
even if the good thing is a teachers’ meeting. 
The stoutest and most loyal heart might be 
appalled at the flood of circulars and notifi- 
cations that at times pour in upon the teach- 
ers, They are justified in replying: ‘‘ Co-op- 
eration is good for teachers; why not for su- 
pervisors ?” 

It will not be overlooked that these pages 
do nowhere represent the Supervisor as a 
dictator. In this capacity he is not effective. 
He must forego greater privileges and re- 
sponsibilities if he becomes commander of 
details, His not to stand in the rear and 
say ‘‘Go,’’ but to lead the way and cry 
‘‘Come.’’ He may. choose to dictate every 
Step, but it is at his peril. He is a leader of 
free-born citizens, who are in their places 
because they are accounted intelligent. It 
is not the part of wisdom to assume the op- 
posite, to do all the thinking for those who 
must teach the children, Teachers, like 


other humans, grow through their own ac- 
tivity, 
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.We have pictured the Supervisor as pro- 
moting, or trying to promote good instruc- 
tion. It must’ be in the hope of furthering 
the same purpose that the Committee demand 
of him that he shall report upon the work of 
the teachers whom he visits and directs. The 
reason for this demand is obvious; yet here 
lies his hardest task. His sympathies are 
with the teacher; for her sake he would be 
glad to speak the word which will retain her 
in her position. Her bread and butter de- 
pend upon her retaining it. What can he do? 
But one thing, in justice and honesty— 
and in mercy, too. In his office he stands 
before the parents of the children, these hun- 
dreds of little ones who are so unconsciously 
receiving the tuition which shall make ‘or mar 
the future. Tothese parents he is virtually 
saying: ‘‘So far as I know and can judge, 
your children are receiving the best 
possible instruction which can be procured 
under the conditions which you provide.’’ 
For the children it is not a question of a 
day’s or a week’s or a term’s loss; but 
through all time they shall miss what these 
days should have taught them, go halting 
where they should have leaped, walked blind 
where they should have seen. If we look 
into their faces and know their need, there 
is but one verdict which can be pronounced, 
and hard as it may be, it must be spoken, 
But never is this judgment made, I trust, 
without full conviction. Never is it deter- 
mined until the teacher has had every oppor- 
tunity to redeem her work, 

I have here crudely outlined the chief duties 
and privileges of the Supervisor; the two are 
identical. What must his qualifications be? 

He must know his subject; that goes with- 
out saying. It would be well for him, per- 
haps (I am not sure), were he to know them 
better than any of his teachers; but he never 
will, Each in his own field will do better 
than he. The expert teacher of Greek, of 
science, of arithmetic, of reading, of gymnas- 
tics, will be greater in his line than the gen- 
eral Supervisor would be were he to take his 
place. And the generous-minded director 
will take off his hat to the expert, for herein 
is one of his chief virtues—he knows good 
work when he sees it. 

But the greater knowledge and power by 
virtue of which the Supervisor succeeds, if he 
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succeeds at all, is his knowledge of human 
nature, the unnamable quality which brings 
out the best in his coworkers, as the summer 
sun calls forth the fragrance of the sweet 
fern, the everlasting and the pine; this is his 
qualification. The innate power of delicate 
sympathy which enables him to put himselt 
in another’s place; by this he wins his de- 
gree. However exalted his estimate of pro- 
fessional technic, he never forgets that teach- 
ers are human beings and'that children are 
children. Teacher-nature and child-nature 
he understands. The fine art of self-forget- 
ting he has mastered; his personal hurts he 
ignores; but he never forgets the teacher’s, 
the chiJd’s personality. Behind the teacher 
the man, the woman; behind the pupil the 
boy, the girl. - 

As these pages are written our wide land, 
from east to west, is rejoicing over the vic- 
- tory of our fleet at Santiago. The tidings 
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are solemn, and thanksgiving is mingled 
with prayer as we read the message in its 
full meaning. ‘‘ To whom shall we give 
glory?” menask; ‘‘ to this commander or to 
that?’ and a newspaper replies: ‘‘ Not 
alone to the one nor to the other; not theirs 
the glory. It belongs to the men, and to 
the country who trains her boys in the public 
schools.” 

Fellow-workers, our task is a mighty one. 
Not alone to such victories as these, but to 
unrecorded triumphs, to unwritten conquests, 
shall our boys and girls go forth. Ourcom- 
b:ned strength and wisdom are not toogreat 
to equip them worthily. Hushed be the 
petty strifes, forgotten all personal bitter- 
ness! Forward, forthe good of the children, 
the future bulwark of our beloved land! And 
to all whogive of their utmost endeavor, all 
who strife or serve, ail who lead or follow, 
there shall be equal homor and equal glory. 





WASHINGTON AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


WASHINGTON possesses the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only capital of a great na- 
tion which is merely a seat of Government. 
This imparts a peculiar tone to the city, sub- 
tle and restful, like the peace of the Lotus 
land, whence men ‘‘ wander no more.’’ In 
Washington, remote from the turmoil of 
labor and traffic, men throw off the spirit of 
their ruder conflicts, and come to the sense 
of their social and ideal necessities. Those 
who love the city—and who that abides 
therein does not love.it ?>—instinctively resist 
every effort to disturb this immaterial but 
satisfying charm. That it is satisfying what 
stronger proof than that foreign Ambassa- 
dors, who once regarded assignment here as 
banishment, now court the mission ? 

It is manifest destiny, however, that 
Washington shall not remain simply the seat 
of Government. It was in the thought of 
the first President, who believed in the fu- 
ture of his namesake city when as yet it ex- 
isted as only a purpose, that it should be the 
seat of a national university; the idea has 
ever since been tostered, and is urged per- 
sistently upon Congress, year after year, by a 


zealous committee. Meanwhile our territo- 
rial expansion and the growing perplexity of 
our civil and industrial problems have forced 
the Government to undertake a class of in- 
vestigations that constitute a high order of 
university research work. The methods em- 
ployed by Government experts are in reality 
shaping those of many universities upon the 
same lines. This nation, says Dr. Harris, 
‘‘encourages all means and agencies for col- 
lecting and preserving the results of actual 
experience, everywhere co-ordinating the 
same, and giving the results in practical 
form to each locality and to each individual 
in such a way as to enlighten every one who 
has new experiments to make or even rou- 
tine duties to perform.” This enlightening 
influence is not confined to our own borders. 
European investigators, leaders in the modern 
school of political and social science which 
would found its conclusions upon a basis of 
fact, are continually seeking suggestion and 
information from our Government bureaus 
—the Bureau of Labor, of Education, of 
Ethnology, etc. With good reason the Hon. 
A. S. Hewitt recently declared that the 
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dream of a national university is already 
realized at Washington. It is, indeed, true 
that these researches of Government have a 
limited range; they do not enter at all into 
the realm of letters, art or philosophy, which 
alone appeal to the higher activities of the 
soul. But here,again, Washington offers un- 
usual resources. The best school of letters 
is a library, and the best school of art, works 
of art; both are combined in the new Libra- 
ry, the outflowering of the nation’s passion 
for the ideal. Moreover, it is in the pres- 
ence of the facts of human life as revealed in 
research, and in the presence of man’s ideal 
selfas revealed in literature and art, that 
philosophy, or the deepest insight into causes 
and effects, becomes possible. But how to 
make these influences effective in the work 
of education? This is a question that arises 
whenever the project of a national university 
is discussed, and that is equally pertinent 
under the idea that the university already 
exists. It was answered in a very practical 
manner during a recent convention of the 
National Educational Association, and along 
two opposite lines, the scientific and the 
esthetic. 

At the instance of the National Geopraphic 
Society an exhibit was made illustrating the 
relations of Government work to geographic 
knowledge. The Hydrographic Office, the 
Geological Survey, the Weather Bureau, the 
Labor Bureau, the Office of Education, etc., 
all contributed. There were relief maps, 
weather maps, geologic maps, charts of all 
kinds, maps showing by colored dots and 
lines the distribution of schools, of various 
industries, of trude products, from the War 
and Navy Departments, the latest war maps, 
and from various scientific bureaus instru- 
ments of precision by which man completes 
his mastery over nature. Experts were 
everywhere in attendance to explain in brief 
Or 2 extenso, as might be desired. Much of 
the exhibit was above popular comprehen- 
sion; but no one failed to grasp the idea that 
the Government of seventy millions of people 
has a deep interest in man’s physical envi- 
ronment. For the teacher the exhibit re- 
enforced that saying of the Committee of 
Fifteen: geography ‘‘is not a simple science 
by itself, like botany or geology or astrono- 
my, but a collection of sciences levied upon 
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to describe the earth as the dwelling-place of 
man, and to explain something of its more 
prominent features.’’ 

At the new Library a special meeting was 
arranged for the Art Department to hear 
Mr. Bernard Green discuss the art motives 
in itsdecorations. As superintendent of the 
building he had seen every plan and detail 
unfold. He knows the meaning of each, and 
its relation to the whole. Impossible to 
repeat the ease, the precision, the suggestive- 
ness of his runningcomment. It was not all 
praise; there was criticism as well as expo- 
sition; and every one who listened turned 
away with a new sense of what is meant by 
standards in art, of adaptations to space, to 
the play of light and shade, and a new con- 
viction of what is supremely and everlasting- 
ly beautiful in that noble structure. The 
magnificent spectacle of the building lighted 
made, I am sure, no deeper impression than 
this informal talk. 

But what class of students would profit by 
opportunities like these continued for a term 
and directed to definite purposes? First, 
specialists, such as study in the Government 
laboratories at Parisand in the museums and 
libraries of Europe. It is, perhaps, not an 
extravagant notion that national and State 
scholarships might be created to enable stu- 
dents of great promise to take just such ex- 
ercises. Second, teachers. We hear much of 
the teaching of patriotism; but certainly no 
more effective means could be devised than 
to bring the common school teachers once in 
their lifetime to the National Capital. The 
late convention showed what and how the 
influence would work. Teachers came to 
Washington as they had gone to Denver, to 
Buffalo and Saratoga; but the moment they 
were in it and saw the Stars and Stripes 
floating from a thousand points, and the 
Washington monument lifting its gleaming 
shaft to the azure sky, and the beautiful 
capitol dome rising above the leafy trees, a 
new sensation seized them. ‘‘It is ours, it 
is ours!” they seemed to say; and everything 
was forgotten excepting that Washington in 
itself is something for Americans to see and 
to study and to understand. The capitol 
was thronged and all the public buildings; 
questions were poured out and notebooks 
filled; and, as onein high place observed, the 
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boys and girls in a thousand schoolhouses 
will hear something the next time they study 
about the three branches of Government 
that will give every one of them a vivid idea 
of their capital city. It is a profound in- 
sight into the springs of human feeling that 
has led the French Republic, time and 
again, to bring groups of rural teachers to 
Paris. Our own States make annual appro- 
priations for teachers’ institutes; the best in- 
stitute for teaching patriotism, civil govern- 
ment and many forms of correlation, would 
be a trip to Washington. 

But the educative influence of government 
is not confined to its own circle. It exer- 
cises, also, a marked effect upon local insti- 
tutions. This is shown, for instance, in re- 
spect to library work. Besides the work at 
the Congressional Library, numerous bureaus 
have developed unusual skill in the handling 
of special literatures. The Catalog of 
Medical Literature, published by the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office, is sought by special- 
ists the world over, and the monthly bulle- 
tins of Government publications are models 
in their way. Realizing the opportunities 
here presented for the observation of this 
work in all its scope, Columbian University 
has recently added a library course toits grad- 
uate curriculum, with Mr. Spofford as the 
head and Government librarians as instruct- 
ors. 

The Government has contributed, also, in 
many ways to those investigations which 
have given a new impulse to psychology, and 
even to ethics. -Child study is a natural se- 
quence to race study, which, under the fos- 
tering influence of the National Museum and 
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the Ethnographic Bureau, has been pushed 
to the extreme in this country. It is in re- 
spect to the training of the defective classes 
that these investigations promise their most 
important applications; and in this work the 
Government is directly engaged through its. 
support of the Deaf-Mute, or, as it is now 
named, Gallaudet, College, the only institu- 
tion of its grade inthe world. The distin- 
guished president of this college stands, as is. 
well known, for a conservative use of new 
methods, advocating, with the prestige of his. 
experience, his wisdom and his eloquence, 
the advantages for the deaf-mute of the 
‘* natural ideographic language of gestures.’’ 
At the same time, through the efforts of 
Prof. Graham Bell, Washington has become 
a center of effort for promoting the exclusive 
use of the oral method. The training of the 
defective classes has been a subject of special 
investigation by the Bureau of Education 
since its establishment, and recently a special- 
ist has been appointed for thisclass of inquirers. 
Hence two departments of the National Educa- 
tional Association—that pertaining to the de- 
fective classes, and that of child study—had the 
sense of national interest in their proceedings; 
and both were exceedingly practical, and 
thereby very helpful in their discussions. 
These meetings and discussions have done 
much to strengthen the conviction that 
Washington has a great part to play in the 
advancing intelligence of the nation. The 
day seems, indeed, not far distant when the 
directive power of the nation will look to 
Washington for its best impulses and for its . 
highest sanctions. 


Bureau oF Epucation, Wasuincton, D. C. 








NEAR the close of a warm August after- 
noon several persons strolled listlessly out of 
the village of Oyster Bay, passing eastward, 
witheso other apparent object than an idle 
stroll, and to keep sufficiently under the 
overhanging trees to avoid the sun. One by 
one, a little time apart, they afterward 


emerged from the woody seclusion of Cove 
Neck, and halted, all at the same point, on 
the west shore of Cold Spring Harbor, about 
mldway between the steamboat landing and 
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the open sound. They ranged themselves in 
little groups near the water’s edge, chewing 
and smoking the poorest obtainable grades 
of tobacco. 

In appearance they were far from inviting. 
All were coatless, and many lacked even the 
protection of a waistcoat or a whole shirt. 
Such other garments as they wore were dirty, 
and smelled as unpleasantly of perspiration 
as their possessors did of beer. Their lan- 
guage was loud, vulgar and overmuch 
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sprinkled with profane and offensive epithets. 
So boastful were they, too, that had their 
declarations been truthful, it would have 
been difficult to find elsewhere so much cour- 
age in so small a compass. 

As gathered from their conversation, their 
purpose was to cross over from Long Island 
to the Connecticut shore to conduct what 
they were pleased to term a ‘‘ prize fight.’’ 
Two rival bullies of the region, encouraged 
and sustained by their henchmen, had de- 
cided to determine, by virtue of bare fists, 
which was the better man of the two, the 
victor to have, as a prize, all the ready 
money the entire party could produce. 

They had deemed it inadvisable to set out 
from Oyster Bay, for this might have invited 
public attention to them to the extent of 
causing a notice of their departure to be 
telegraphed across to the mainland—they 
were such a disreputable group. Should 
any one inimical to their purposes come 
along here they could say they were in pur- 
suit of shell-fish, and have appearances in 
their favor. 

The leader of the escapade, Budd Walsh, 
-was by two inches the tallest man in the 
party, and by several pounds its superior in 
weight. Such another red-faced, ruffianly 
animal one could not easily have found in a 
day’s journey through the convict prisons. 
His fists were twice the size of those of any 
ordinary man, and were of the texture and 
complexion of smoked. meat. He was not 
one actively interested in the proposed test 
of manly prowess; everybody who knew 
Budd Walsh likewise knew that Long Island, 
happily, could not exceed his pugilistic ability. 

Eighteen men were going to cross the 
Sound on this immediate expedition, tho not 
all of them had reached the rendezvous at 
nightfall. Walsh swore lustily about the 
the tardiness of the missing three, tho their 
absence could make no difference, as the 
brutal exhibition was not to come off until 
near midnight, when there would be sufficient 
moonlight for the purpose. 

Simultaneously with the coming of the 
last one of the three dilatory reprobates, two 
other persons came—a pretty, little, slender 
girl, of eighteen or nineteen years, and a 
young man who was not very much her 
senior. Both were in an unmistakable state 
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of great excitement, and both were evidentiy 
respectable. They had entered the midst of 
the war-bent party before discovering _its 
character. The latter was just getting its 
boat in position for embarking. Walsh was 
giving all the orders, and the most of them 
in neither gentle terms nor tones. 

‘Oh, sir,’’ said the girl, stepping reso- 
lutely up to him, ‘I’m afraid you are taking 
our boat.’’ 

‘‘Heh? Well, ain't this rich! Takin’ your 
boat! How comes it yourn? Ain’t got the 
bill o’ sale tucked away among the frills on 
that air dress, hev ye?’’ 

At this the whole of Walsh’s party laughed; 
but the girl persisted. 

‘You don’t understand me,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to be so rude; but I am nearly 
beside myself with anxiety. Will you let me 
tell you my trouble ?’’ 

Walsh lighted a match and held it close to 
the girl’s face, studying it critically. 

“‘Mebbe so,’’ he answered. ‘‘Not as I 
keer anything about it, seein’ I have pretty 
consid’ble trouble of me own. Talk fast, 
younker, if ye’r going to say anything, f’r I 
ain't got no time to waste here.” 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ said the girl. 
to cross the Sound, too, at once.” 

‘Well, ye can’t ship with us, nohow; 
this ain’t no girl’s Sunday-school picnic par- 
ty. We're goin’ over there on man’s busi- 
ness, an’ you ain't the kind of a girl we can 
take along. Ye better git out of the way, 
"fore I step on ye. MHeave ahead, boys; 
shove the old tub into the briny an’ ¢off we 
go. My heels ache to tramp on wooden 
nutmegs.”’ 

Mere slip of a girl tho she was, she caught 
Walsh by the arm and held on. ‘‘I know 
you are too much of a man not to help me,’’ 
she said. . ‘‘ My father wants me to give up 
the man I love because he is poor. To-day 
they tried to lock me up till I promised to 
obey them, but I ran away. He is looking 
for me now in Oyster Bay, and is likely to 
come here at any minute. I knew he would 
never think of my trying to get off in this 
big boat, so we came here. Do saythat you 
will let me cross the Sound with you! I 
can’t promise you any reward; but remem- 
ber what you would want some other man to 
do if your sister was in trouble.” 


‘“*T want 
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Walsh hesitated. ‘‘Going to marry that ?’’ 
he asked, jerking his thumb toward the girl’s 
companion. 

Despite her trouble she laughed out- 
right. 

‘*No; the man I shall marry is at Stam- 
ford now, waiting for you to take me across. 
This is a neighbor who was going to help me 
row the boat.’’ 

Walsh now thought it his turn to laugh. 
‘*As if you and him could do that!’’ he 
sneered. 
carry twenty-four men, an’ takes sixteen to 
run it. You an’ him ‘ould been like two 
flies trying to float a washtub.”’ 

‘« But we can go with you, can’t we?” 

‘‘Who'’s yer father ?’’ 

‘*«Henry Arthur.”’ 

‘‘Huh! the meanest man on the island. 
Yes, come along, you and the duffer with ye. 
Git right in.” 

By putting it in the light of an act of ven- 
geance on an implied enemy Walsh: pre- 
served his reputation with his comrades. 

‘« They ain’t no sympathy in Budd,’’ they 
muttered amongthemselves; ‘‘ nota bit—not 
a little bit.”’ 

‘‘It’s pretty hard down on us fellers,’’ 
growled Walsh as the boat put out from 
shore. ‘‘Got to go ’way over there, an’ 
can’t cuss or do nothin’ else, cause they’s a 
decent woman around.’’ 

Miss Arthur smiled, but made no answer. 
Having won her way, she was very happy. 
Perhaps, too, she had fathomed Walsh, and 
disco¥ered that his best wood was under the 
veneer. 

Just as they put out from shore a thunder- 
storm, which had sent_up threatening grum- 
bles from the south coast most of the after- 
noon, showed signs of also crossing the 
Sound to the Connecticut shore. The 
weather was warm, and the boat was old, 
water-soaked and unwieldy; besides, they 
had four hours in which to cross the sea-arm, 
and they needed hardly half so much time. 
Consequently they did not pull with much 
alacrity. The storm was less indolent, and 
dashed its first few drops upon them before 
they were hardly outside of Cold Spring 
Harbor. 

It was about this time that Walsh first 
glanced at the stern of his craft. He could 
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not remember to have detailed any one to 
take charge of the tiller; yet some one was 
surely there, and it was plain to see that he 
was doing his work well. They were head- 
ing for the mainland directly in a straight 
line. 

Two or three times in the next ten minutes 
Walsh’s mind reverted to this. It troubled 
him. He had thought all day long how he 
should enjoy himself s»searing at the steers- 
man, since, with the cxception of himself, 
there was no one in his party with any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of nautical matters Of 
course he could not very well swear now, 
anyway. with that jade of a wheedling girl on 
board; but really there was nothing to swear 
at. It was wonderful how a mere landlubber 
could handle the tiller-rope so well. What 
was still more wonderful was his utter inabil- 
ity to determine whether or not he had ap- 
pointed a steersman. Anyway, he must keep 
still, for it would never do to let the boys 
know that he was puzzled. 

The storm came uprapidly. Half an hour 
after putting out into the open sound the 
boat was rocking like a cradle. Still. the 
steersman held her properly to her course.. 
No little flaw or flurry of the fickle tempest 
seemed to disturb him in the least. 

When the full fury of the storm broke the 
rain fell in such torrents that it was impossi- 
ble to see any of the shore lights, either 
ahead or behind. Tho the steersman varied 
her course fora moment from time to time, 
to keep the veering wind from capsizing her, 
it was plain to see that the boat was bravely 
holding to her general course. 

All minds now were bent upon the man at 
the tiller. How calm and cool he was, and 
what a wonderful sense of direction he had! 
Then, from the rowers to those who were so 
energetically bailing out the water which was 
all the time pouring in from both sea and 
sky, each man began wondering which of his 
comrades was proving himself so excellent a 
steersman at the first test. Whoever he was, 
his figure seemed a little different from those 
of the other occupants of the boat. In some 
way it appeared to be more muffied—a little 
obscure as to exact outline. But the light- 
ning flashes glared so when they came, and 
it was so pitchy dark when they were gone, 
that it was not easy to make anything out. 
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As the intensity of the storm increased, 
and the skill of the steersman consequently 
became more marked, Walsh all at once be- 
thought him to count his boatload. Twenty- 
one! He felt his head swim, In his own im- 
mediate party there were eighteen; the girl 
and her attendant young man made twenty. 
Who was the other person, and how did he 
get into the boat unobserved? Could the 
stranger be the steersman? Walsh not only 
did not know, but felt that for once in his 
career he actually had no wish to penetrate 
environing facts. He was quite convinced 
that things were going as well as they could, 
and that nothing he could say or do would 
mend matters. 

The tempest grew worse. There was now 
but littie lightning, and the rain seemed to 
have made that impotent to disclose definite 
surroundings. The boat tossed and lurched 
fearfully, all the while shipping more and 
more water, and over all there was a dense, 
almost impenetrable blackness. 

There was very little noise now, save the 
splash and swirl of the waves and the rain; 
for the force of the tempest was; spent, its 
speed having by many times outstripped 
theirs. But with the boat apparently lurch- 
ing and tossing more savagely every second 
in that awful yeast of angry waters, with only 
the blackest of unbroken darkness, the men 
after a time gave uphope. This was surely 
their last storm. 

By stages of slow evolution, abetted by mem- 
ories of his childhood, a thought at length 
came to Walsh which he felt that he ought to 
voice, tho he preferred that some better man 
than himself should first speak of it. At 
last some one did, 

‘* If only some one would pray!” cried out 
a voice. 

‘* Ay! Ay!’’ chimed in the others. 

‘The girl is the only one who is fit,’’ said 
Walsh. ‘* Some one near to her, ask her.’’ 

She was next to the steersman, whose face 
she had been trying to see ever since the boat 
put out from Cold Spring Harbor. Tho she 
could not make out a single feature, she 
knew instinctively that this was some differ- 
ent order of man than she had ever experi- 
enced before. In what direction this differ- 
ence went she had no knowledge, no idea. In 
general ways she knew that it was true. 
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When they asked her to pray the men like- 
wise ceased all action. Tho he said no word 
to her and gave no sign, the girl knew that 
the steersman wanted them to continue bail- 
ing and rowing. She gave the order, and 
because of the new importance she had as- 
sumed to them they obeyed her. 

She then knelt at the very feet of the 
steersman, and made ardent supplications, 
not forsafety, but for mercy, again feeling 
herself influenced by the silent man before 
her, whose figure loomed up dimly but ma- 
jestically against the somber sky. 

An hour later a faint shoreward light was 
descried, and then the men took courage. 
Not long afterward it was seen that the boat 
was running smoother. Stars took occa- 
sional swift peeps at the earth through cloud 
rifts, and in due course of time the keel of 
the sorely tried boat scraped the sand of a 
friendly beach. 

With a great cry of joy the men sprang 
out upon the shore, gathering around the 
girl whom they regarded as their preserver, 
and overwhelming her with thanks. Assoon 
as she could make her voice penetrate their 
clamor she bade them first thank the highest 
Power of all, and then the man whose won- 
derful skill had guided their boat across the 
Sound, through such fearful difficulties. But 
when they glanced about the steersman was 
gone, tho but a moment before he had been 
in their midst. 

The moon now was shining forth; and tho 
they were upon a flat, open and unsheltered 
beach, there was no person anywhere in sight 
but themselves. Where he could have gone 
it was impossible to say, for there was no 
shelter of any kind within half a mile of 
them. How he had gone was still more 
puzzling, for there was no sign of a footstep, 
human or otherwise, in the newly rain- 
drenched sand. 

The men looked at each other in mute 
amazement. 

‘«Never mind,” said Walsh, softly; ‘‘any- 
body that can do what he’s done for us has a 
right to do anything he likes for himself, an’ 
no spyin’.. He wanted to leave us, an’ he 
doné it, an’ we ain’t got no wish to chase 
after him.’’ 

Calling the girl aside a moment later, he 
said: ‘‘ Miss, did ye ever see ‘fox-fire’?”’ 
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‘*I don’t know what it is.’’ 
‘It’s a little blue flickerin’, what some- 
times shines in old wood when it’s wet. 
*Tain’t plain, like real fire what burns, only ’’— 

‘‘Only faint and dim,’’ she suggested as he 
faltered. 

‘*Yes, that’s jest it. Well, when you was 
on yer knees a-prayin’, I thought i seen 
somethin’ .o’ that kind ’round that—that 
stranger-man’s head.”’ 

The girl’s rapt face showed that she be- 
lieved it. ‘‘On my wedding-night!” she 
said, dreamily, after a little pause. ‘‘To 
have been helped in such a way!”’ 

‘«Say,” continued Walsh, ‘‘of course we 
fellers ain’t goin’ to have no fight after—after 
4im, an’ we don’t want to row back to Long 
Island till the water tones down a piece; so 
can’t me an’ the boys go along to Stamford 
an’ see you’n him after ye’r spliced? We’re, 
in course, a pretty tough lot; but a feller 
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ain’t always obliged to stay what he has been. 
Mebbe your man wouldn’t care if ye told him 
how things was to-night. We boys ‘ould 
like to let off three cheers ’round you an’ 
him; they’d come right out of our hearts, 
too, you bet.’’ 

The men got their wish, and the bridal pair 
the subsequent cheers. 

Walsh’s last words to her, as they parted 
that night were: ‘‘If my old mammy were 
alive, I'll bet she’d tell me we’ve seen some 
one to-night what she used to talk to me an’ 
the other kids about; only I can’t see why he 
took so much pains with us fellers, ’ceptin’ 
it was ’cause we had you along with us.” 

That night, and many another night since, 
the girl’s prayer was: ‘‘Ever and forever, O 
my Father, shall I thank thee and him that 
our boat was guided by the precious hand of 
the Divine One whom thou didst send.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





THAT the college year is now short is evi- 
dent enough. In proof of the proposition I 
present the following table, which has been 
compiled by one of my associates of the 
Adelbert College Faculty: 
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In these twenty-one colleges the average 
number of working days in each year is 242. 
If one subtract from this number the thirty- 
six days standing for the thirty-six Sundays 
of the college year, and also thirty-six other 
days composed of either the one whole holi- 
day of each week or the two half-holidays of 
each week, which most colleges, tho not all, 
offer their students and professors, one 
finds remaining only one hundred and seventy 
days as representing the positive working 
time of each year. But significant as this 
relatively short time is, it becomes more sig- 
nificant when one remembers a form of the 
college work of which the general public has 
small knowledge. Most colleges have an ex- 
amination period at the close of each term. 
In case the college has three terms in each 
year, this examination period does not usu- 
ally cover more than a week at the close of 
each term. But in case the college has, 
instead of the old method of three terms of 
twelve weeks each, two half-years of eighteen 
weeks each, the examination period in cer- 
tain institutions is longer than thrée weeks, 
and in others shorter. The larger the col- 
lege, on the whole, the longer is the period 
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of examination at the close of each semester. 
At Harvard and Yale the larger part of three 
weeks is consumed at the close of each of 
these periods. Ina word, some five or six 
weeks are used in testing the value of the 
work which-the students have done. There- 
fore the one hundred and seventy days, the 
number of days standing for the college year, 
is still further to be diminished by some forty 
days. Ofcourse the examination period is 
valuable; it has a greater value, in a sense, 
than any other time of equal length in the 
college year; but it does not represent that 
aggressive movement in scholarship and edu- 
cation which the ordinary week represents. 
It is, therefore, plain enough that the college 
year has become pretty short. 

The present shortness, be it said, repre- 
sents a tendency. For in the last two-thirds 
of this fast-flying century the normal college 
year has been cut off from being one of some 
forty-two weeks to being one of some thirty- 
four, thirty-five or thirty-six weeks. Let ne 
give certain facts. In the year 1831 the 
summer vacation at Dartmouth was of four 
weeks, the winter vacation of six and one- 
half, the spring of two and one-half—a total 
of thirteen weeks, At the same time the 
annual vacation inthe University of Vermont 
was of twelve weeks, four weeks in the sum- 
mer and eight in the winter. In Middlebury 
the summer vacation was also of four weeks, 
the winter of seven and the spring of two. In 
Bowdoin the summer vacation was of four 
weeks, the winter of eight and the spring of 
two. In Williams the entire vacation was of 
thirteen weeks, divided between the summer 
of four, the winter of six and the spring of 
three. At Harvard the summer vacation of 
six weeks came before the commencement, 
which fell on the last Wednesday in August; 
there were also two weeks at Christmas and 
two weeks in the spring—a total of ten 
weeks. Brown hada vacation, also, of thir- 
teen weeks; Yale, one of twelve weeks, one- 
half of which was in the summer, and two 
weeks at Christmas, and four weeks in the 
spring. Princeton had a vacation of six 
weeks following upon the commencement 
time, and of five weeks in the spring. Co- 
lumbia had one vacation from the com- 
mencement, which fell on the first Wednes- 
day in August, to the first Monday in October, 
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The University of Virginia had one va- 
cation, running from July 20th to Septem- 
ber 1st. Western Reserve had two vacations,- 
five weeks in the summer and two in the 
winter—a total of seven weeks. 

These facts indicate that sixty years ago 
and more the ordinary college year consisted 
usually of forty weeks, in many cases of 
forty-two, and at least in one of forty-five. 
In a word, in two generations the leagth of 
the college year has been lessened by about 
one-fourth. 

It is to be noted that the long vacation in 
several colleges fell in the winter-time. This 
custom arose simply from the fact that many 
men in that early time were supporting 
themselves. Many men are now supporting 
themselves also in the college, but in the 
early time the best method of securing self- 
support was teaching the country school. The 
country school was kept in the winter-time; 
therefore the custom of the college adapted 
itself to the need: of many indigent stu- 
dents. The names of some of the best mer 
in American life might be cited who made 
their way through college by keeping school. 
But as schools, even in the country, have 
come to be kept, not six weeks in thesummer 
and twelve in the winter, but rather thirty- 
six weeks, the opportunity open to college 
men of using a winter vacationin this way has 
gradually closed. 

The causes’ of this tendency toward the 
shortening of the college year are manifold; 
some are general, others special and local. 
One reason, doubtless, lies in the change in 
the social customs of the American people. . 
A summer vacation, and a long summer va- 
cation, has come to be the rule for many peo- 
ple. It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
college to go against a social custom so firm- 
ly imbedded in American life as is the long 
summer vacation. 

A further reason lies in the demands of the 
college professors. The number of teachers 
in the American college who go abroad each 
summer rapidly increases, For such a trip 
and residence a long time is necessary. It is 
also to be said that the practice of American 
teachers going abroad is to be promoted. 
Their worth to their college becomes greater. 

Furthermore, the writing of books is now 
regarded as one of the duties that devolves 
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upon the college teacher. Such work can be 
done only in the face of special difficulties 
while one is going through ordinary college 
routine. But summer offers a fitting oppor- 
tunity for composition. I recently asked a 
professor in Yale College, who is an author of 
several books demanding much research, how 
he was able to write them. His laconic an- 
swer was: ‘‘In the vacation.’’ It is at once 
to be said that the shortened college yearand 
the lengthened vacation have arisen rather 
from the demands of the professors than from 
the demands of the students. The element, 
too, of the summer’s heat has relation to the 
question. Colleges are becoming more and 
more urban, less and less rural. The disin- 
tegrating influence of the heat is more felt 
in a college placed as Harvard and Yale are 
now placed than it was felt in the villages of 
Cambridge and New Haven of sixty or even 
thirty years ago. Like American life, the 
college is becoming metropolitan. 

The significance of the, shortened college 
year is far greater than it might appear to be 
at first thought; for I cannot doubt but that 
there is a certain relation, positive and vital, 
between the usefulness of the college to its 
students and the length of time that the stu- 
dents spend in the college. Of course, cer- 
tain men get as much from a college in one 
week as other men get in four weeks, cer- 
tain men get as much in one year as other 
men get in the whole course; but it is not to 
be doubted in general that a certain length 
of time is necessary for the student to re- 
ceive that richness of culture and that dis- 
cipline of training which it is the purpose of 
the college to bestow. The college cannot 
do as much for its men or women in thirty- 
six weeks as it can in forty-two, and certainly 
it can do much less for them in thirty 
weeks of advancing instruction than it can 
in forty. 

At this point the current discussion as to 
the shortening of the college course from 
four years to three has value. At the pres- 
ent time in not a few colleges thirty weeks 
represent the advance work that the students 
are doing. Sixty years ago these same col- 
leges were offering their students forty weeks 
of work in each academic year. If we could 
restore the academic year to its former limits 
of forty weeks, and lessen the number of 
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years by one, we should have as long a period 
of progressive work in the college as we now 
have in the four years of thirty weeks each. 

It is also to be said that the forty weeks of 
four years of sixty years ago represent one 
hundred and sixty weeks. To-day four 
years of thirty weeks each represent one 
hundred and twenty weeks. We have, there- 
fore, cut out, practically, forty weeks from 
the whole college course of the present time 
as compared with the course of half a century 
ago. Such a diminution in time represents 
a very serious diminution in the power which 
the college has over its students. 

It is not to be doubted that the shortening 
of the college year gives to the people the 
impression that the college is primarily an 
opportunity for leisure. The college is, of 
course, an opportunity for leisure of a certain 
sort; but the people have the idea that the 
leisure of the colleze student and of the col- 
lege professor is a leisure for laziness, and 
not, as the truth is, a leisure for work. For 
people are constantly asking themselves: 
‘*What is the need of college teachers or 
college students working only eight or nine 
months when most of us work ten or eleven ?” 
Whatever, therefore, should tend to deepen 
or to promote the impression that college 
people are indolent and lazy should at once 
be done away with. We ought through the 
colleges to impress the people that there is 
one place in the American life where there is 
ieisure—not an hour of leisure for indolence, 
but weeks of leisure for the most important 
and satisfactory service. 

Any tendency in American society that 
looks toward the depletion of its highest and 
noblest interests is usually accompanied with 
an opposing and correcting movement. This 
shortening of the college year has been ac- 
companied with two movements, one that 
has been in progress for thirty years, and 
the other of more recent origin. The so- 
called summer school is the antidote of the 
long summer vacation. But the summer 
school is chiefly ordained to serve those who 
are teachers,and not those who are primarily 
students. In the summer schools in various 


colleges are found a few students of those 
colleges, but the students are few compared 
with the hundreds of teachers who are also 
members. 


The summer school has some 
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value in doing away with the evils arising 
from the shortening of the college year, but 
the value is not great. 

But a second method is emerging which 
may have great worth. It lies in the college 
having four terms in a year rather than three 
or two. The best known illustration of 
this method is found in the University of 
Chicago. In that institution the academic 
year consists of four terms of twelve weeks 
each. A student can remain in college 
three years of four terms, or he can spend 
four years of three terms; or, if he see fit, he 
can prolong the time of his academic resi- 
dence before going up for his degree to any 
period which may seem to himself and to the 
university authofities fitting. Such a method 
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may become the usual one in the Ameri- 
can college. It is, however, difficult of 
application for the reason that it can be 
applied in only such colleges as have a 
large teaching force. Wherever it is used 
the teachers in the departments must be suffi- 
ciently numerous and the variety of tastes 
sufficiently diverse to permit, in the vaca- 
tion periods, a proper number of the teach- 
ers in each department to be in service in 
order to insure the giving of proper instruc- 
tion. But the success which this method 
has met with in the University of Chicago 
has great value in any consideration of the do- 
ing away- of the evils arising from the short- 
ening ofthe college year. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





WHY JACK SHOOTS TO HIT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE marksmanship of our men at Manila 
and Santiago has astonished the world; and 
from the amusing charge of a British member 
of Parliament that we had hired British gun- 
ners to do our shooting for us in the former 
fight, up to the speculations as to the nature 
and whereabouts of the royal road to profi- 
ciency which the Yankee seems to have dis- 
covered, there has been no lack of theories to 
account for it. Now, we did not have a sin- 
gle Briton in control of a gun in Dewey’s 
fleet; nor would we, under any circumstances, 
hire a British gunner—this for the good 
and sufficient reason that, so far as we know, 
he cannot shoot. He demonstrated his in- 
capacity in the War of 1812, and again when 
he was picked and chosen to man the guns of 
the ‘‘ Alabama.’’ He may have learned 
since, but there is no certain affirmative proof 
that he has, and certainly none sufficient to 
warrant our regarding him as the expert of 
the nations, 

The marksmanship of our sailors is the re- 
sult partly of inborn Yankee intelligence and 
handiness, partly of evolution, but mainly of 
long-continued, thorough and careful drill 
and instruction. The evolution has been 
quickened by the new environment wherein 
that portion of Jack’s total energy, which 
formerly was devoted to handling sails and 
which rendered him a part of the motive 


power of the ship, has been released and left 
free to divert itself into other channels. It 
has gone largely into gunnery; or, in other 
words, as guns and projectiles improved and 
became more powerful, Jack brought to them 
increased potentialities, as steam and elec- 
tricity released his ship and himself from the 
thraldom of wind and weather. 

But there was no royal road other than 
that which has been hewed out by the keen 
intelligence and discernment of the naval « 
officers who have made gunnery their life 
study—such men as Sicard and Matthews 
and Pendleton and Swift and O'Neil. Back 
in the Robesonian era, when the navy was 
made up of repairs and wrecks awaiting them, 
Jack was taught and drilled just as carefully 
as he isnow. Through the long years of 
profound peace generations of Jacks have 
been made skilful gunners, without ever a 
chance to send a shot at anything more for- 
midable than a water-logged derelict in the 
steamer lane; and ships have gone into com- 
mission, and made their cruises, and fetched 
up in ‘‘rutten row” and the ‘bone yard,”’ 
and meanwhile expended thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of Uncle Sam’s powder and shell, 
without hurting a fly. But the knowledge 
of how to get the best results was steadily 
accumulating. It was as readily applied on 
10,000-ton battle-ships as on the remains of 
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the old double-enders and gunboats of the 
Civil War; and it destroyed the fleets of 
Montojo and Cervera with a celerity and 
certainty which may well seem magical to all 
who do not know how long and hard the 
way to its acquirement, Thesecret of it, on 
the one hand, was the performance of defi- 
nite work by definite individuals, each doing 
his precise duty until it could be done no 
better; on the other, the constant selection 
of the best from the best. All of the men 
are drilled until the guns are handled with 
the maximum celerity and-certainty; some of 
the men—those of keen sight, clear heads, 
instinctive aimers, steady nerves—are chosen 
to do the pointing. Other things - being 
equal, that ship on which the guns are best 
served and best pointed will win every time; 
and it is profoundly immaterial whether her 
antagonist be Spanish or German, 

A detailed description of the gun drills ot 
the navy would be far too technical and 
lengthy for place in these columns; and be- 
sides, they vary for different types of gun. 
But a few extracts, showing the duties of the 
men at one of them, will suffice as well as if 

_ the whole were given to indicate how the 
work is specialized and the minute care in 
which the details are taught. For the man- 
agement of an 8-inch breech-loader a crew 
of twelve men is assigned, the individuals 
being designated by numbers from 1 to 12. 

. Nos. 1 and 2 are respectively captain and 
second captain of the piece; Nos. 3 and 4 are 
spongers; Nos. 5 and 6, loaders; Nos. 7 and 
8, trainers; Nos. 9 and to, shellmen, and 
Nos. 11 and12, powdermen. After the men 
have been called to quarters they take defi- 
nite positions around the gun, even numbers 
on one side of it and odd numbers on the 
other, and remain perfectly silent. Then 
comes the order, ‘‘Cast loose and provide!’ 
which gets the piece ready for action. Note 
the precision of detail. The gun captain 
‘*commands; sees that the appliances for 
opening the breech are in place; opens the 
breech for the removal of the gas check; pre- 
pares lock for use; places rear sights; removes 
sight covers; sees priming-wire and boring-bit 
in place; equips himself with primers; closes 
the breech after the bore has been sponged; 


reports to the division officer when all is 
ready.” 


Or follow the work of Nos. 5 and 6, who 
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‘‘assist in casting loose; place short rammer 
and chamber bristle sponge on the left and rear 
of the gun, heads toward the muzzle; remove 
the sponge cap; with the division bore bristle 
sponge, sponge the entire bore of the gun; as- 
sist 7 and 8 in providing gun tub and provide 
deck bucket each’’; 

or the simpler duty of No 11, who 


‘* provides five rifles, bayonets and beets, and 
then goes for powder.”’ 
Note the joint action of several numbers in 
the loading operation: 


‘*Nos. g and ro bring up the projectile on its 
bearer, and place it on the loading tray. No.5 
steps to the rear of Nos. 9 and Io with the 
short rammer in hand, and pushes the project- 
ile home smartly, as shown by_the mark on the 
staff, assisted by No. 6, if necessary, and lays 
rammer down on deck. Nos. g and fo retire 
and go for another projectile. No. 11 holds 
the powder tank. No. 12 removes the cover, 
hands it to No. 11, and, taking out the car- 
tridge, places it on the loading tray, the tie 
end in, and pushes it home by hand. Nos. 11 
and'12 recap and return the powder tank, and 
await a fresh charge. No. 3 removes loading 
tray from screw box; puts it in place; takes a 
marine sponge from gun tub; wipes off gas 
check seat and screw box again, and returns 
sponge to the tub, which is removed by Nos. 
4and 6, if necessary. No. 2 now closes the 
breech. No. 1 inserts a primer, hooks the lock 
lanyard first, and then full-cocks the lock.”’ 

This is what preceded the firing of the 
shell which raked the Spanish Admiral’s 
flag-ship at Manila from end toend. The 
directions are not general. They are as rig- 
idly precise as those of the manual of arms, 
which every infantry private learns to per- 
form automatically; and Jacky. is drilled and 
drilled, not only until he knows the exact 
duties pertaining to his number at the gun, 
but until he understands that he is to do 
those duties and nothing else. Incidentally 
he is taught the nature and use of every part 
ofthe mechanism of his gun, and how to 
keep itin order. | 

The duties of a given number at the gun 
vary with the order given. Thus, at the 
order, ‘‘Sponge!’’ the individual has certain 
things to do; at the order, ‘‘ Load!’’ certain 
otherthings,andso on. After the crew has 
learned generally what is to be done at the 
different orders the members are drilled in- 
dividually and by number in the detailed 
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duties pertaining to each order. Thus, at 
the order ‘“Load!’’ the number who is. first 
to act is called upon to do his duty; then 
the next number is directed to continue the 
work, and thus continuously until every 
man successively has performed every de- 
tail. In course of time the individuals be- 
come skilled each in his own specialty; and 
when that fact is apparent a shift takes 


place, and stations are changed. Then each 
man has the duties of his new number to 


learn, and, these acquired, another change | 


occurs; and this proceeds until every man of 
the crew knows and can perform the duties 
of every number of it, and perform them, be it 
observed, without doing anybody else’s work 
but his own, 

The next step is to drill on time, without 
missing a single detail—slow at first, then in- 
creasing in speed, until the men can serve 
the gun with the greatest celerity consistent 
with exact and certain work. Then, so far 
as the exercise of that gun is concerned, they 
are prepared for battle. The proof of it isin 
the reports of the fights at Matanzas, at Ma- 
nila and at Santiago. In every one of them 
it is said that the men worked as accurately 
as at ordinary drill; and professional critics 
have especially alluded to the fact that in the 
hight of conflict, save for an occasional 
cheer, there was nothing to show that the 
crews were not at ordinary target practice. 

Meanwhile coincidently with these drills 
there proceeds the selection and training of 
the marksmen. All of the men, officers in- 
cluded, are required to drill with small arms, 
using both rifles and revolvers. Prizes are 
given by the Navy Department for qualifying 
scores, and every incentive is used to develop 
the capacity of the individual to become a 
sharpshooter. The men selected to aim the 
guns of the battery are chosen from among 
the best qualified sharpshooters, due regard 
being had not only to their marksmanship, 
but to their intelligence, coolness and ability 
to command, and also to their physical char- 
acteristics, especially in the matter of keen 
sight, 

Every man has more or less personal error 
in vision. If he fires a string of shots at a 
target (the distance of which is accurately 
known, and thesight bar set for that dis- 
tance), it will be found that the mean point 
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of impact of all of the projectiles will be a 
little above or a little below the point aimed 
at. This personal error of the eye is accu- 
rately determined at target practice, and is a 
correction to be applied to the sight of the 
gun forthe given range when the captain 
aims it. It-is not necessary to make the 
correction with mathematical accuracy forall 


ranges; for if obtained for the mean battle 


range, say fifteen hundred yards (the heavy 
hitting at Santiago was done at a range ap- 
proximating this), it will hold good for a 
range of two thousand yards and under. The 
knowledge of this personal error makes it 
easy to group the hits around the target. 
That, however, is not sufficient; the shots 
must be placed in small area, so that the 
combined hammering effect upon a definite 
spot can be secured. This is done by train- 
ing the eye at sighting drill, using a light 
gun and fixed target. The great guns are 
also used in what is termed ‘‘sub-caliber 
practice.’ For this purpose a_ section 
of a .45-caliber rifle barrel is secured 
within the bore of the gun, and the 
firing lock is attached to its rear end. Of 
course, ordinary .45-caliber small-arm car- 
tridges are used, instead of the great ammu- 
nition belonging to the gun. The target is 
made of such a diminished area, and placed 
in such close proximity to the ship, that it 
will represent a very much larger target at 
great-gun range; so that, as a test for accu- 
rate shooting and aiming, sub-caliber prac-~ 
tice is a very useful and inexpensivesubstitute 
for actual.practice with service charges and 
projectiles. The target is sometimes an- 
chored stationary, sometimes towed past the 
ship by a swift launch. Records of all tar- 
get practice are kept, and the gun pointers 
are shown the result of their efforts, their 
errors indicated and discussed, and every 
means taken to make them understand in- 
telligently how to correctthem. Then there 
is target drill with the heavy guns ina sea 
way and under all the conditions of actual 
conflict—a proceeding which is expensive, 
but, as events have proved, worth all it costs. 
Not only is the training carried out with 
individual guns, but with the entire battery 
of the ship as a whole. Battery work is 
simply the practice of a set of rules which is 
established for the control of the firing, and 
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presupposes means for finding the range and 
communicating it to the guns, together with 
the sight corrections for speed of ship or 
target, or both, and force of the wind. The 
gun pointers are thus constantly drilled in 
changing the hight of sight bars, and keep- 
ing their guns steadily bearing upon a mov- 
ing target, in accordance with orders trans- 


mitted exactly as they would be in battle.. 


Here the difficulties can be made as great as 
desired, and they are increased as proficiency 
advances; and as this work goes on scores 
are made and tabulated, the time record is 
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kept; and, finally, all of this gathered in- 
formation goes to Washington, where it is 
studied and digested, and made the basis of 
further progressive suggestion and discovery. 

This, very briefly and imperfectly, ex- 
plains why some of the Spanish ships are at 
the bottom of Cavité harbor, some of them 
on the Cuban coast, and probably why the 
rest of them will (in due season and with the 
kind assistance of Commodore Watson) seek 
a safe and secluded harbor in the locker of 


. Davy Jones. 


New York City. 





THE EDUCATION AND SELECTION OF STATESMEN. 


BY PROF. PAUL S, REINSCH. 


IN his great work, ‘‘ The Republic,’’ Plato 
concentrates his efforts upon the education 
and selection of the philosophers who are to 
govern his idea! State. After a thorough 
course of education in philosophy, science 
and music, which includes the use of words 
in speech and song, the most capable are, at 
the age of thirty-five, admitted to a share in 
the practical administration of public affairs 
under the direction of the guardians or 
philosophers. At the end of fifteen years 
those who have shown marked understand- 
ing and capacity in government are received 
among the number of the rulers of the State. 
‘They govern unbound by laws, guided by 
their experience and trained faculties; and 
the safety and welfare of the State is founded 
on the personal character of the rulers rath- 
er than on_ constitutional restrictions. 
The ideal State of Plato is, therefore, char- 
acterized by the way in which it selects and 
educates its best men for public service, and 
the trust reposed in a character formed by 
careful public training. This affords us a 
very valuable test of the virtue of modern 
institutions; what is the basis of the selection 
of statesmen and how is the education of the 
leaders provided for? 

We might call Plato’s mode of selection 
organic; ultimate success is based on long 
training and thorough experience in the art 
of governing. There is a gradual elimination 
of the less capable; the best, having accu- 
mulated a store of experience and being strong 


in public confidence, attain to supreme power. 
The rulers are embodied policies. The suc- 
cessful performance of public duties is the 
only passport to high position. To this we 
might oppose fortuitous selection, by which 
the test of preferment is not experience and 
work well done, but royal favor, capacity 
for attracting public attention, fame in war, 
or mere passing notoriety. Under this 
method the welfare of the people is placed 
in the hands of men whose dazzling notori- 
ety may cover the political incapacity of a 
Wellington or the tyrannical spirit of a Na- 
poleon. Such selection is a game of chance, 
with none of the assurance of public safety 
that is offered by long continued civic ser- 
vice in the eye of the public. 

If we test our system by this criterion we 
find much room for reform in machinery and 
public sentiment. Looking first at the op- 
portunity of education in public affairs, we 
find that the specialization of business in the 
Congressional committees, the total separa- 
tion of the executive and legislative, and the 
intermittent tenure of public office, are far 
from forming the ideal training of statesmen. 
A Congressman will usually become thor- 
oughly familiar only with that small portion 
of public business intrusted to his committee. 
He gets a partial, one-sided view of legisla- 
tion; if he fulfils the demands of his con- 
stituents for local appropriations, and if the 
bills of his committee are passed he is usu- 
ally well satisfied, The nature of the public 
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debates is so perfunctory, and the confusion 
introduced by endless amendments so great, 
that few not specially interested follow the 
discussion, Rarely is there a clash of intel- 
lects that arouses dormant capacities; mostly 
alone orator preaches amid a wilderness of 
empty seats, or, at best, he is aroused to 
vocal exertions by the murmurs of conversa- 
tion from the lobbies. The business of Con- 
gress is not’ focused; there is no harmony 
or order. The exciting element of - per- 


sonal responsibility for a measure is lack- 


ing. 

The separation of the legislative and exec- 
utive also leads to one-sidedness of training. 
Men may make laws or may administer 
them, but they are not forced to make laws 
which they are also bound to administer. If 
on this point—for purposes of comparison 
merely, not as urging imitation—we glance at 
the British system, we see a body of men, 


the Cabinet, selected from Parliament on ac-. 


count of manifest capacity, whose duty it is 
not only to guide the Administration, but to 
propose all public laws. Familiar with the 
needs of the departments, they propose meas- 
ures which they must themselves apply, and 
to which their personal responsibility at- 
taches. Thus legislation is harmonized, and 
certain prominent men come to stand for 
Gefinite policies, to embody great national 
movements. When proposing their legisla- 
tion or defending their Government they are, 
by the fierce and able attacks of their oppo- 
nents, submitted to an ordeal so trying that 
only sterling ability can permanently endure 
it. By this strenuous discipline men are 
trained who represent great national aspira- 
tions or characteristics, and in whose tried 
ability and experience the nation safely re- 
poses implicit trust. 

In order to secure the best powers for the 
State, there should be an assurance that un- 
usually devoted and capable public service 
should be recognized, and should gradually 
lead to the highest honors. Even the ablest 
of American statesmen are liable to be con- 
signed to inactivity, because in some way they 
have failed to satisfy a limited constituency, 
perhaps in a matter of local patronage. Their 
constituencies are rarely able to judge of the 
efficiency of their legislative work, becayse 
the most faithful committee service is 
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usually passed unnoticed while notoriety is 
gained in irrelevant matters. This leads to 
the question, Have we organic selection or 
fortuitous selection of public leaders? Do 
our leaders win their way by arduous 
exertion in civic affairs, by ability and expe- 
rience, by representative character and long- 
trusted personality? or are they more often 
pointed out by adventitious circumstances, 
by fame of war, by recent electoral success, 
by popular notoriety? It may be said that 
over one-half of our Presidents were not 
prominently known as leading statesmen at 
the time of their election, while but few of 
the most prominent statesmen succeeded to 
the highest honors. Not only is the tenure 
of American statesmen intermittent, but the 
greatest prizes are mostly not awarded to 
those of long experience and distinguished 
service. The Republic has very often placed 
in control men of mere military fame, whose 
very qualities of leadership in war often 
brought on disastrous results in government. 
The firm moderation that subordinates. pri- 
vate desires to the public weal, the intelli- 
gence that divines the sober public sentiment 
and is guided by it, that learns even from its 
opponents, is a fruit of civic training. It is 
remarkable how often our great nation has 
intrusted its entire welfare, the guidance of 
its complex and powerful government, to men 
of untried power and character, men prom- 
inent in the public eye for qualities unrelated 
to civic greatness. 

A decided contrast is again presented by 
England, which has for two centuries had 
only two military men, Marlborough and 
Wellington, prominent in civic affairs. With 
the exception of the short period of George 
III’s double Cabinet system, which was so 
fiercely attacked by Burke, the organic mode 
of selection has prevailed in England. Men 
who show unusual capacities are permitted 
to share in the Administration,-and, if con- 
tinuing to grow in power and ability, are 
gradually promoted to the highest honors. 
They serve the State without interruption as 
legislators or Ministers, and become in time .- 
the personal acquaintances and trusted lead- 
ers of the whole nation. Gladstone served 
continuously from 1834 until his retirement 
in 1894; Russell, Palmerston, Peel, Beacons- 
field, were all educated in this school. 
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There are, however, hopeful signs in our 
own system. We need not urge a radical 
modification of the Constitution or an imita- 
tion of foreign models. With the right ideals 
of the dignity of statesmanship and its great 
responsibilities, we will develop better modes 
of educating and selecting our leaders. Two 
roads of preferment to high national honors 
are pointed out by practice, service in Con- 
gress and the Cabinet, and service in the ad- 
ministration of great commonwealths. The 
business of Congress, too, is becoming 
focused by the control of the Committee of 
Rules and the Speaker. This office merits 
the closest attention of Americans, having a 
greater capacity for organic growth than al- 
most any other of our institutions. All the 
tendencies that promise an organic selection 
of leaders, that allow statesmen to be trained 
in a regular gradation of duties, reserving 
high position to tried powers, should be fos- 
tered. Capable Congressmen should be re- 
elected or promoted to the Senate; members 
of Cabinet should be selected from Congress 
as far as possible, so as to bring about at 
least a personal connection between these 
two bodies. The responsibility of the domi- 
nant party in Congress should be unified and 
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concentrated in the Speaker. The highest 
office of the nation should be reserved to 
tried ability and long experience in public 
affairs. But, tho the legal machinery of 
government may offer material ‘aid in bring- 
ing forward the best men, the essential re- 
quirement for a right system is a sound pub- 
lic opinion that will not he led astray by the 
glamour of mere notoriety, but will demand 
the highest standard of statesmanship in the 
men it rewards with political honors. 

Concentration of powers and responsibil- 
ity, prominence acquired through long, suc- 
cessful public service, and an embodiment of 
national sentiment in great well-known per- 
sonalities, are the most needful conditions 
for the permanence of our Government. As 
the nation grows larger and its interests 
more complex, we can no longer trust the 
Government to inexperienced hands. We 
need men whose personality has been tested 
in the intense light of public position, whose 
great qualities have been developed in the 
arena of political discussion, men whose 
histery and well-known convictions are 
a better guaranty for public safety than 
whole codes of constitutional restric- 
tions. 





POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 


THE mercantile spirit of the day is respon- 
sible for many of the defects of the modern 
educational system. Getting on in the world 
appears to be the keynote of the average par- 
ent. With the boy it means success in busi- 
ness; with the girl, to make more flash and 
show in the world than her neighbor. Math- 
ematics and what are called the practical 
studies are put in the foremost place; read- 
ing, mere reading, and literature as litera- 
ture are shoved to the wall. Between the 
mercantile spirit on one hand, and the mis- 
sionary spirit on the other, the literary side 
of education is having a hard time of 
it. 

A certain way to reach a child is through 
his imagination. Nature has given each this 
superb gift. The Dark follows him up to 
bed; the Moon watches him with round eyes 
from behind his father’s apple-trees; the 


white bush out in the dusk is a shape that is 
awful as well as a delight. 

I asked some little children the other day 
what they thought the wind was when they 
heard it in the night. One said, ‘‘ It is like 
a fiddle’’; one, ‘‘It is like a wild beast’’; 
one, ‘‘It is like a bad man, going around the 
house and saying wicked words.’’ I asked 
them if the sound were not like that made 
by a horse galloping by, far off at first, then 
very close, then far off again. Their faces 
lighted up so at this question that I felt I 
already had my answer. Ia ‘‘ Windy Nights” 
Robert Louis Stevenson is singing out one of 
the imaginings of his boyhood: 

‘¢ Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet 
A man goes riding by. 
e Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about?” 
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Poetic literature is the most imaginative, 
and therefore the most satisfying of all. A 
stirring poem is the dark, the moon, the 
flowering shrub over again. The reading of 
poetry and the study of it may be made a 
part of the child’s school exercises. It will 
take him out of the more monotonous at- 
mosphere of his tasks. A child, in mem- 
orizing a poem, is laying up a store against 
the evil days to come. A good deal of it 
may melt out of his mind; but a word here 
and a word there will stick fast, and per- 
chance be a staff ora call to battle in the 
harder years of later life. 

We know the scriptural sentence passed 
upon an zd/e word. A good word, then, 
must be all that a bad is not; and when we 
set that word to music, and so make it more 
unforgettable, of what an added service is it 
capable! 

How much of the masters enters into our 
every-day vocabulary! We quote and quote 
and keep on quoting. Sometimes we hear 
an uncouth person use a word that our mem- 
ory pounces upon as Shakespeare’s. It has 
been so incorporated into the language that 
wit and ignorance alike lay hold of it, and 
we are that much the richer in serviceable 
English. 

What is it to be practical? Is it to have 
an eye to the main chance? Poetry does 
not come down to the level of this definition. 
lf it means to havea finer sense, a sturdy ac- 
ceptance of the fact that we do not live by 
bread alone, then is poetry the most practical 
of all arts. It is because it zs unworldly that 
it is enduring. 

There is a good deal of poetic literature 
that can be put at the service of the child. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘The Arrow and the Song’”’; 
‘Santa Filomena’’ (tho a little too long); 
Browning’s noble song from ‘Pippa 
Passes ’’— 

**God’s in his Heaven, j 
All’s right with the world ”’; 
his ‘‘ How We Brought the Good News from 
Aix to Ghent”; Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘Abou Ben 
Adhem’”’; ‘‘ The Deserted Village ’’ (which 
is good to read aloud); Boker’s ‘‘ Dirge for a 
Soldier.” No boy that is worth the name 
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but will rouse at the bugle-notes of ‘‘ Mar- 
mion ”; Macaulay’s Roman ballads will start 
him to soldiering. 

But not asatask. We cannot both parse 
John Milton and read him. If grammar is 
more than literature, let the latter go-to the 
wall. Not afew of us have a distinct recollec- 
tion of some poetic classic belittled to us in 
this fashion. How our teachers labored to di- 
vide it up into the nine parts of speech! How 
hard they tried to make every word ot 1t in- 
telligible to us! How fearful they were that 
we would miss something of it all, and took 
the very means to bring about that result! 

It is its illusive quality that makes one of 
the chief charms of poetry. Suppose a word 
or two is lost to a child. Overexplanation 
serves to cheapen. Suppose he only recalls 
the poem as astrain of music. He is the 
wealthier by one more mystery. I see no 
reason why children brought up to the best 
literature should not in some measure appro- 
priate it to themselves. They will have no- 
ble ideas, and these will prepare the way for 
a noble vocabulary. We grade our reading- 
books, and expect the child to do wonders in 
the way of composition. The Jdes¢ literature. 
We can get cabbages at any market, but the 
rose only at the door of the wood. 

This is a sordid world. Over against its 
materialistic influence let us set the things 
ofthe spirit. If we stunt the child’s imagi- 
native development we render him by that 
much the more incapable of fighting the bat- 
tle of life. 

It is the poets that have the fitting word 
How much readier we are by reascr. of them. 
Richard Grant White always connected two 
lines of one of Watts’s hymns with a stretch 
of green pasture along the Harlem River: 

‘* Wide fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed inliving green.” 
He went back a century and more for some 
descriptive words to suit a New World river- 
side. 

We will have the poet as long as we have 
the mother and the child. Let us lay hold 
of him, then, as the sower, the seer, the con- 
soling spirit. 


Battimorge, Mp. 





AS THEY DO IN FRANCE, 


BY MRS, MARY GREEN: 


ONE very striking point of difference between 
French.and American housekeeping is in the 
method of washing the clothes. In America 
the word laundry conjures up a large, airy 
room, with stationary tubs ranged against the 
walls, and hotand cold water above each tub; 
also proper appliances for drying the linen in 
wet weather. 

Here, the room set apart for washing pur- 
poses (you can hardly call it a laundry) is de- 
tacbed from the house and cheerless in the 
extreme. It contains a huge copper boiler, 
like a deep well, and underneath this boiler is 
something resembling a primitive brick oven; 
in this the fire necessary to heat the water is 
nade, and naturally needs a great deal of 
coaxing before it can be got to burn. 

The washing of the clothes is a mostamazing 
process. An ordinary tub is used, and this is 
set upon a wooden tripod; across the tub is 
stretched a smooth board, and upon this board 
the laundress places the garment to be washed. 
She then proceeds to scrub it vigorously with 
avery stiff brush, resembling a flat clothes- 
brush, regardless of the fact that the fibers 


catch in every small hole or weak place in the 
linen, often ruining it completely. 

The goddess presiding over the laundry is a 
person to be propitiated, and is often a female 
calculated to strike terrorto the heart of a 


timid housekeeper. The typical laundress is 
red of face and loud of voice, and wears a 
rampant cap which gives her a warlike air, 
and helps to deepen one’s impression that she 
must resemble the dreadful women of the 
French Revolution. 

She is, as a rule, either extremely intimate 
with the cook, or there is a deadly feud be- 
tween them; and one condition is as undesira- 
ble as the other. She requires constant feed- 
ing, and, in addition to her regular meals, she 
must have bread and beer or wine at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the same at four in the 
afternoon; and if she thinks you are weak 
enough to give it to her, she will demand 
coffee with brandy in it at intervals. Some of 
her peculiarities can be forgiven her, however, 
as she works from 8 a.M. until 7 P.M. for the 
very modest sum of forty cents. 

French houses, as this description of the 
laundry would indicate, are far less comforta- 
ble than English er American houses, only the 
most modern having such conveniences as gas, 
hot and cold water, etc. The small inventions 
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which go so far toward making the serv- 
ants’ work easier, and which add so much to 
the comfort of all in the house, are entirely 
unknown. 

As far as the actual care of the house, and 
the ordering of the food, and the cooking of it, 
are concerned, the French housekeeper has 
less care than any other in the world. 

The care of the floors, whichis usually such 
a burdensome thing, is here made very easy. 
A special man can be had fora small sum a 
month to take the waxing and rubbing of 
them. 

Should an inconside1ate husband bring home 
an unexpected guest, she can send to a restau- 
rant, or cook-shop, and buy either an addition- 
al dish or two or anentire and well-cooked 
dinner, from soup to dessert; and this in the 
small towns. Of course it can be done anywhere 
in a big city. Painful experiences have con- 
vinced most of us that this facility for adding, 
at a moment’s notice, to one’s menu, is a valu- 
able aid and not a thing to be despised. 

I give a recipe in common use for Eu/s au 
beurre noir. Put a good quantity of butter 
into a frying-pan, and when it begins to get 
black (which fact you must ascertain by taking 
a little of it upon a silver spoon), break the 
eggs, one by one, into it, and be careful to 
place the eggs side by side. When they are 
well cooked, but not tough, placethem with the 
butter in which they have been cooked into a 
rather deep dish into which you have put a 
small spoonful of vinegar. Serve very hot. 
The number of eggs must be determined by the 
size of the frying-pan, as great care must be 
taken not to let the eggs run together; a half- 
teacup of butter is enough for six eggs. 

Champignons en ragodt.—After having peeled 
and cut in small pieces one pound of mush- 
rooms put them in a saucepan, and let them 
simmer in the water which they will exude. 
When you are sure that there is no more water 
to come from them add a teacup of butter and 
some finely chopped parsley and a good hand- 
ful of bread crumbs from_ the interior of the 
loaf; do not.use the crust. Let this cook very 
slowly for half an hour. If-during that time it 
becomes too dry, or sticks to the saucepan, 
add a little water, or, better still, bouillon. 
This is very good served with any kind of 
roast meat instead of the usual mushroom 


sauce, or is a good luncheon dish of itself. 
Paris, FRANCE. . 
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IMMUNITY FROM YELLOW 
| FEVER. 


THE scientists have racked their brains in 
vain, and polished up their strongest micro- 
scopes afresh, in the futile endeavor to learn 
the nature of the mysterious change in a man’s 
system through the agency of one of those 
contagious diseases—the result of the entrance 
of a specific germ or poison—by which he is 
transformed; and thenceforward he becomes 
an immune—i. e.,he need never fear another 
attack of that disease. Of this latter fact they 
are quite certain, and a curious and beneficent 
circumstance is, that a very mild type of the 
disease serves just as well as a violent one to 
produce the much-desired immunity. Hence, 
inoculation with material that will produce a 
mild type of the disease is found to furnish a 
complete protection against violent onsets; 
vaccination with a virus that causes only a 
mild malaise protects from the attacks of the 
loathsome and disfiguring smallpox. Thou- 
sands of experiments have been made to ward 
off the diseases rightly named scourges, one of 
the most notable being the production of a 
protective serum against the Asiatic plague. 
Haffkine and Yersin have produced an attenu- 
ated culture of the plague bacillus. English- 
menin India avail themselves of the scientific 
prophylactic and escape; the fanatical and 
ignorant natives repudiate it, and perish in 
droves. 

In physiological laboratories the world over 
there are experiments making to-day with the 
hope of finding a means of forestalling all the 
contagious diseases; but the one that interests 
us just at this juncture is yellow fever, of 
which so many of our soldiers are now lying 
prostrated in hospitals. It is a most formida- 
ble disease, and has been called ‘‘ the scourge of 
the American Continent,” and rightly; but for 
the fear of it some of the fairest regions on this 
side of the Atlantic would be filled with thri- 
ving colonies from the crowded countries of 
Europe, and physiologists have been for many 
years striving to find'some means of forestall-: 
ing or combating it. 

At last it would seem that the labors of Dr. 
Guiseppe Sanarelli; of Brazil, have been 
crowned with success. His work has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the system can 
bear a large amount of the attenuated virus, 
and that thereafter it is protected. He ex- 
plains that the reason why everybody living in 
regions where it is endemic do not have it is, 
that their systems have become gradually 
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accustomed to the poison—. ¢., they are ‘‘ac- 
climatized.’’ It is well known that one attack 
renders the subject thereafter immune. A 
rare opportunity to put his theories and his 
serum to the test has been afforded him during 
the last six months. The State of San Paulo 
is the richest in Brazil, and highly attractive 
to emigrants. They contract the seeds of dis- 
ease at the port of their arrival, and then go 
inland toset up new centers of infection; and 
thus the disease formerly confined to coast 
towns is diffused everywhere, like a spreading 
conflagration. ° 

Dr. Sanarelli holds entirely original views as 
to the nature and seat of the disease, and he 
has studied it so long that we may believe he 
is right; but the grounds of his belief are too 
technical to be discussed here. What we want 
to know about is the results of his beliefs as 
exhibited in his treatment. The destruction of 
life from yellow fever among the newly ar- 
rived Europeans, unacclimated and not know- 
ing how to live in tropical countries, has risen 
to ninety per cent. and the swift, overwhelm- 
ing destruction, has in some cases rivaled the 
legends of the medieval plagues. 

In the city of San Carlos do Pinhal is an iso- 
lation hospital,and here, at an invitation of the 
authorities, Dr. Sanarelli, in February last, in- 
augurated a series of experiments that demon- 
strated the value of his anti-amarillic serum. 
The entire account of his work is most interest- 
ing; but we can only study results. He clearly 
showed that the earlier the serum is used after 
symptoms appear, the better. It has a direct 
and immediate action on the kidneys, and he 
proved that the best action follows injecting it 
directly into a vein; he calls this the intensive 
method. THe mortality was only twenty-seven 
per cent.—a great falling off from ninety. 

The serum is produced by subjecting a horse 
to gradually increasing doses of the yellow- 
fever virus till he can withstand an amount 
which, if administered at first, would surely 
have proved fatal, and the animal has to be 
under treatment for a year or fourteen months 
before his blood reaches the proper stage, 

It is a comfort to learn from Dr. Doty, the 
health officer of New York, that within two or 
three months he can furnish enough competent 
serum to supply our army in Cuba; for he has 
not been idle, and long ago entered into corre- 
spondence with Dr. Sanarelli. A more imme- 
diate consolation is the information that regi- 
ments of\immunes are being hurried forward 
to form 2 garrison of Santiago, and that im- 
mune doctors and nurses are being sent to care 
for the sick without adding more fuel to the 
fire, 
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In the study of the arrangements by which 


flowers are said to be adapted to insect visits © 


for the purpose of securing cross-fertilization, 
anomalous facts occasionally appear. One of 
these is the surreptitious method by which the 
humblebee gets the honey from the clover and 
other flowers by making a slit in the corolla in- 
stead of entering by the mouth to cross-fertil- 
ize after the elaborate arrangement for her 
visit has been made. Judging by Mr. Darwin’s 
work on the self and cross fertilization in flow- 
ers, the English humblebee is not this sort of 
a creature, as Mr. Darwin notes with special 
interest the statement of an American observer 
that the petunia in this country is served in 
this way, and that the honey-bee makes use of 
the slit to avoid the real entrance to the flower. 
Extended observation in our country has 
shown that this mode of entrance is usual in 
almost all flowers with monopetalous corollas, 
and that many in the. polypetale, which do not 
open as rapidly as the bees think meet for 
them, are bored in the same way. Just here 
comes in a curious controversy, which affords 
a commentary on the value of expert testimony. 
It is said, on the one hand, that it is impossible 
that these slits in flowers can be made by the 
humble and honey bees; that they have not 
organs suited to the task. A leader in this 
line, Dr. Jacob Schneck, of Mount Carmel, IIl., 


has recently published a paper in a leading. 


scientific serial, asserting this point, and posi- 
tively, that the slits are made by a wood-borer 
resembling the humblebee,a species of Xylocopa. 
The other creatures, he asserts, only use the 
slits the Xylocopfa makes. Then we have next 
a paper by John H. Lovell, in the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club, for July, who asserts 
that he has ‘‘ seen hundreds of the flowers per- 
forated, and both honey and humblebees 
stealing the nectar.’”’ He is referring to the 
common ‘‘touch-me-not’’ Jmpatiens biflora 
(J fulva of our botanies). That there may be 
no mistake as to his meaning, he continues: 

‘* Both the honey-bee and Boméus terricola were 

observed in the act of perforating the nectary. 
The maxilla alone were employed, and were 
moved slowly back and forward for the purpose 
of puncturing the tissue.” 
Long lists of insects observed to visit this and 
other flowers noted in the paper are given, but 
not a single visit from a Xylocopa is recorded. 
Both parties will probably insist that ‘‘ there 
is a mistake somewhere ”’ in all the observa- 
tions but their own, so that there will be no 
difficulty in the selection of an expert, should 
the necessity arise. 
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....One of-the most valuable and carefully 
made series of biological observations of the 
past few yearsis that by Grassi,on the economy 
of the white ants. Fritz Miiller, in his obser- 
vations on some Brazilian species, showed that 
a certain number of Fermitide reach maturity 
and propagate without leaving the nest or ac- 
quiring the adult (imaginal) characters; hence 
he inferred that the function of the winged 
adults was not that of founding fresh colonies, 
but of furnishing kings and queens to pre- 
existing orphaned colonies. Then Grassi gave 
seven years of study to ascertaining the origin 
of the sterile castes. His patient researches 
show that the eggs and newly hatched young 
are all alike, the caste distinctions arising after 
birth, and depending on the development of the 
reproductive system. Ifthis goes on normally 
the larva or nymph finally becomes a winged 
imago; if it is arrested at any period before 
thecompletion of the nymph stage, the larva 
becomes a soldier; and when it is precociously 
stimulated a meoteinzc form arises—i.e., one 
which reaches sexual maturity without acqui- 
ring wings or other characters of the normal 
kings and queens. The insect remains plastic 
until the atrophic change of the genitalia has 
begun; thus a nymph or larval soldier, or sol- 


dier cannot be modified, but a nymph can be 
converted into a soldier with wing-buds (a 
‘“nymph-soldier’’). These buds or rudimen- 
tary wings may be subsequently reabsorbed. 


....The water of Lake Tanganyika, of Cen- 
tral Africa, isknownto bebrackish. Mr. J. E. 
S. Moore has recently explored this lake, col- 
lecting especially the shells. Some of them 
are strangely unlike the normal forms found 


in the other lakes of Central Africa. All these 
so-called abnormal forms appear to have ma- 
rine affinities; ‘‘ but, as they could not be di- 
rectly associated with any living. oceanic spe- 
cies, it was argued that they were probably the 
survivors of the marine fauna of some more 
ancient times, when Tanganyika was connect- 
ed with the ocean.’’ This theory is supported 
by the similarity of certain Tanganyika gas- 
tropods to ancient fossil shells. 


....Lhe Foraminifera are protozoans which 
secrete one-or-many chambered shells. They 
occur in great abundance at the surface of the 
ocean, and in fossil in most of the geolog- 
ical formations. During the past year un- 
doubted remains of these animals have been 
detected in the upper Cambrian shaly lime- 
stone of the Malvern Hills,-England. They 
mostly belong to the genus Spirillina, which 
hitherto has never been found below the 
Jurassic horizon. Four other genera were 
also represented. A Cambrian Globigerina- 
like form had previously been detected by 
Matthews, at St. John, N. B., and a Cambrian 
Radiolarian in Germany. 
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THE UNITED STATES REPORT 
ON EDUCATION. 


FEw persons have any suspicion of the 
enormous amount of rare un-get-atable but 
useful: matter which is lying splendidly ar- 
ranged and worked up in the United States 
Reports. To the comparatively few persons 
who use them the Smithsonian Reports and 
publications, for example, are inexhaustible 
treasures of knowledge. 

The report just published by the Hon. 
William T. Harris on Education for the year 
1897 is as real and full as an international ex- 
hibition. The whole educational machinery 
of the country is put on exhibition in it; the 
value, meaning, operation and relation of 
every element in it brought out and measur- 
ed in its comparative relations with what it 
has been in previous years, with what it is 
now in other countries, and with the best 
ideal standards. 

It opens with some luminous statistics, 
which go straight to the mark and tell the 
whole story. For example, we wish to know 
what the school population of the country is, 
and find that it was, .in 1897, 21,082,472. 
We wish to test the efficiency of the school 
system by finding what proportion of the 
whole number are in daily attendance; we 
find it to be 69.50 hundredths of the whole. 
We wish to know whether the efficiency of 
the schools is increasing or declining. The 
ratios again reply, and we find that the ratio 
of attendance in 1897 compares with that of * 
1870 as 69.50 with 61.45 hundredths, and 
that it has risen steadily through all the in- 
tervening years. We wish to know whether 
each child is attending school more or fewer 
days than formerly. We find he is attending 
more days in the ratio of 67.2 days in 1897 to 
48.7 days in 1870. If we wish to know how 
much schooling of all kinds and classes each 
inhabitant has onan estimate of two hundred 
days to the school-year, we find that average 
for the whole country to be 4.94 years, the 
lowest average in any school section of the 
country being 2.83 years, and the highest 
6.50 years, 


Turning to the financial aspects of the 
matter, we wish to know where the $188, 641,- 
243 expended in 1897 came from. We find 
that 04.2 hundredths were drawn from per- 
manent funds, 18.6 from State taxes, 67.8 
from local taxes, and 9.4 from miscellaneous 
sources. We wish to know what each pupil 
costs per school day. We find that cost to 
be for tuition 8.4 cents, and for all other 
purposes, 13.2 cents—a total of 21.6 cents. 

These tables show where illiteracy is great- 
est, how the rural schools compare with the 
urban schools, what each State is doing, and 
even what the tendency is on such a point as 
the employment of male teachers compared 
with female, and in what parts of the country 
one sex is preferred to the other. They ena- 
ble us to study the college system of the 
country, to compare the relations of the col- 
leges and private or endowed schools to the 
public schools, and to decide how they stand 
with the public. We find the very remarka- 
ble fact that since 1872 the ratio of students 
going to college tothe school population has 
slightly more than doubled, being as .o59 in 
1872 to .119 in 1895. 

The place of honor in the volume is held 
by two striking papers prepared by Miss 
Anna Tolman Smith, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, on ‘‘ Education in 
Great Britain and Ireland,’’ and ‘*Educa- 
tion in France.” These are followed by 
papers on education in Denmark and Nor- 
way by Miss F. G. French, specialist, and 
two papers on education in Europe, with a 
translation of Dr. Affolter’s little text-book 
on civics, prepared for the Swiss schools, a 
topic of great and obvious importance in a 
public school curriculum, to which the Com- 
missioner calls attention in his Introduction. 

The fifteen other papers which complete 
the volume we must leave our readers to ex- 
amine for themselves, and limit our remarks 
to a few special points. 

First of all we note the long, full report on 
Sunday-schools, by James H. Blodgett, 
A.M., and the Commissioner’s remarks 
about it in his Introduction (p. xxiii). Mr. 
Blodgett has brought together an immense 
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amount of matter on this subject, which, tho 
not always absolute in precision or au- 
thority, is the best now available. The de- 
tails of this interesting and valuable report 
will be found in another part of this issue 
under the head of Religious Intelligence. 

Dr. Harris takes up for himself the report 
on educational work in Alaska. It appears 
that the Bureau under his direction has found 
the mission stations of all branches of the 
Church, Catholic and Protestant, in that 
Territory, the best agencies to be employed. 
His remarks on this subject, and on the 
Alaskan problem, will be to one who has not 
kept informed about civilizing and education- 
al agencies in this far-away and polar region, 
surprising if not startling. It will take their 
breath away to learn that reindeer are school- 
books in these schools; that the care, breed- 
ing and training of reindeer are relied on to 
discipline, educate and civilize the natives, 
and that the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
the efficient agent of Home Missions among 
these Hyperboreans, has been and is the 
agent relied on in all this kind of education- 
al work. On these points, as on the others, 
we can only counsel our friends to get the 
report and read for themselves. 

We have barely space to notice the very 
useful and luminous remarks in Chapter 
XII on the right of the State to tax for school 
purposes, and the theory on which the State 
interferes in such matters under a free con- 
stitution like ours. 

In the same way we call attention to the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools. It is one of the three great epoch- 
making reports. It may be found on page 
811 in this volume. 

We close our notice of this report with a 
few words on the discussion of educational 
topics reported from the late Pres. Francis 
A. Walker (Chap. XIII, p. 671), whose 
remarks on athletics in the colleges are 
much the sanest handling of that subject 
which has gotten into print. We call atten- 
tion to three of his points. First, the Yale 
method of holding athletics within bounds 
by requiring that every man shall come up toa 
certain standard of merit, and do every daya 
certain prescribed amount of work; next, the 
distinction between gymnasticsas a permanent 
discipline and athletics as self-limited and 
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terminating where college ends and the 
post-graduate professional preparation for the 
life’s work begins; and third, the art-training 
which young America is getting from these 
youthful athletics in developing mind and 
body on ideal lines and up to ideal stand- 
ards. President Walker finds in it much to 
lead him to see in all this national enthusiasm 
the rudimentary beginnings of a national art 
development like that of Greece. 





SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE output of educational literature during 
the year has not been unusually large, and in- 
cludes few books of striking force or interest. 
The importance attaching to psychological 
study and investigation is indicated by the 
large proportion of works pertaining to this 
subject. The principal contribution to this de- 
partment is Dr. Harris’s Psychologic Founda- 
tions of Education, which we shall reserve for 
later notice. 

Tichener’s Primer of Psychology, published 
by Macmillan, outlines in a simple and accurate 
manner the most important results of modern 
psychology, and furnishes suggestions and 
references fora more extended study’of the 
whole subject. Aninteresting feature is the 
discussion of abnormal psychology, whose im- 
portance for teachers is more and more recog- 
nized. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish Outlines of 
Descriptive Psychology, by George Trumbull 
Ladd, Ph.D. It is an adaptation .of his large 
work to the special needs of teachers and 
students in normal schools and colleges, and 
is marked by the comprehensive views, judicial 
tone, clear and concise style characteristic of 
the author. 

The same firm have brought out The Mew 
Psychology, by E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., a popu- 
lar treatise on the investigation of brain action 
by laboratory processes. A feature of par- 
ticular interest is the summary of foreign re- 
searches in the same line. Copious illustra- 
tions add vividness to the verbal descriptions. 

As regards special phases of psychological 
research,child study inspires the greatest num- 
ber of books. In addition to the two to which 
we shall giye special notice we name Study 
of the Child, by A. R. Taylor, just brought out 
by D. Appleton & Co. in the International 
Series, edited by Dr. Harris. The book aims 
to bring the best results of observational child 
study within the grasp of teachers or parents, 
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and to help them sift and organize their own 
observations. The arrangement of topics is 
excellent, and accords well with the general 
course of development. In the preface Dr. 
Harris discusses the symbolic stage in child 
life, and the passage thence to the search for 
cause by which the child gains independence 
of thinking and confidence in his own thought. 

From the same house was issued, earlier in 
the year, The Psychology of Suggestion, by Boris 
Sidis, M.A., Ph.D. It is an original and vig- 
orous discussion of the subconscious self, en- 
riched by observations of pathological and 
hypnotic states. The introduction is from the 
pen of Professor James, of Harvard. 

Dr. Louis Waldstein treats the Subconscious 
Self with special relation to health and educa- 
tion in a little work issued by Scribner’s Sons. 

The same firm offer an enlarged and revised 
edition of the work by the Russian authoress, 
Marie De Manacéine, on Sleep; Its Physiology, 
Pathology, Hygiene and Psychology. Prominence 
is given to the psychological interpretations of 
such facts as are now at the disposal of sci- 
ence, the data presented being drawn partly 
from the observation and experiments of the 
author, and partly from the literature of the 
subject. Bibliographies are appended to the 
several chapters. Intimately related to the 
subconscious self are the phenomena of Hallu- 
cinations and Illusions, which are treated by 
Edmund Parish, whose book bears the sug- 
gestive subtitle, 4 Study of the Fallacies of 
Perception. This translation has been enlarged 
and made more complete by the author. The 
chapters relating to the International Census 
of Waking Hallucinations have been recast to 
admit the fuller particulars of this subject 
which have been published since the appear- 
ance of the original work in 1894. The pub- 
lishers are Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The psychological interests of the hour are 
illustrated in another class of works of much 
wider range than those distinctively limited to 
psychology. Prominent among these is Socia/ 
and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop- 
ment, by James Mark Baldwin, which is a con- 
tinuation of the studies in genetic psychology 
begun in ‘‘ Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race,’’ by the same author. For 
the thoughtful teacher the book is rich in 
suggestions as to the bearing of childhood’s im- 
pulses upon the ultimate conscience, ideals and 
habits, while the moralist will find new princi- 
ples for the guidance and criticism of conduct 
in its practical conclusions as to the interrela- 
tions of the individual.and society. (Published 
by the Macmillan Co.) 
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In Studies of Good and Evil Professor Royce 
has carried the psychologic method into the 
investigation of the deepest problems of life, 
especially as represented_in typical characters.. - 
Subtle analysis and philosophic inconclusive- 
ness carry the reader along, and provoke an in- 
terest that is never quite satisfied. The book 
is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

My Pedagogic Creed, by Prof. John Dewey, 
of Chicago University, which appeared as a 
contribution to the School Journal, is published 
in pamphlet form by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
It is a delightful essay, elaborating the 
author’s idea of the manner in which the school 
may bring the child to share in the inherited 
capital of the race. 

The copious Herbartian literature has been 
increased by the Application of Psychology to the 
Science of Education, translated from the orig- 
inal by Beatrice C. Mulliner for Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and by a spicy work on the Her- 
bartian Psychology Applied to Education, by a 
Scotch professor, John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 
The kernels of many systems are here set 
forth with keen, logical acumen and captiva- 
ting humor. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 

Among books dealing historically with some 
special department of education the three fol- 
lowing should be noted: The American College in 
American Life, of which it is enough to say 
that it is by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Progress in Women’s Education in the Brit- 
ish Empire, being the Report of the Education 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited by 
the Countess of Warwick. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Port-Royal Education Extracts, from the wri- 


_ tings of the founders and prumoters of the far-. 


famed Petites Ecoles, is an admirable effort to 
familiarize the ordinary reader with the ideas 
and methods of that group of enthusiasts. It 
is compiled by Felix Cadet, a general inspector 
of public instruction in France. M. Cadet fur- 
nishes an able and discriminating introduction, 
and the whole is admirably translated and in- 
dexed by Addah D. Jones. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Two books deserve special mention for their 
insight into current tendencies. Zhe Meaning 
of Education, and Other Essays and Addresses, 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, brings together 
in convenient form seven characteristic arti- 
cles which show a fire grasp of historical con- 
ditions and their bearing upon educational 
problems. American Contributions to Civili- 
zation is the striking title of articles by Presi- 
dent Eliot, which have appeared at intervals 
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during the past two decades, but are recently 
published in book form. The subjects are 
practical, the style forceful, the criticisms of 
our social modes and tendencies trenchant. 
The paper entitled ‘‘ Wherein Popular Educa- 
tion has Failed,’’ is rich in suggestions that 
will penetrate deep into the educational thought 
of the time. (The Century Co.) 

The Bibliography of Education, by Will S. 
Monroe, is, perhaps, the most accurate and 
comprehensive so far published. It is one of 


the International Series, edited by Dr. Harris. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 





A StupEeNTs’ HIisTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Channing, Professor of 
History at Harvard. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.40.) We have had occasion before 
to commend Professor Channing’s historical 
work, dwelling especially on its educational 
value. 
histories of the United States makes it difficult 
either to find ground for a new one to occupy, 
or to bring forward another book to surpass its 
competitors on their own ground. Professor 
Channing’s manual in some respects succeeds 
in both of these points. It has found an inter- 
mediate territory between the fully developed 
history on the one hand and the school manual 
onthe other. His work appeals to students 
too advanced for the one and not attracted to 
the other, but who wish to take up the study 
seriously and pursue it with the best possible 
aids. For this purpose we have nothing better 
than, if we have anything as good as, this 
Students’ History of the United States. The ob- 
ject of the autnor is to let the students of his 
book into the inner movements and relations of 
the history of their country. He gives them 
the facts as far as they contribute to this pur- 
pose, and selects the particular facts which do 
this better than any others. For example, 
in describing the strained relations with 
France which followed the outbreak of war 
between England and the First Republic, 
the usual method is to give us the story 
of ‘*Citizen Genet’’ and his doings, accom- 
panied with a vivid portrayal of the hot de- 
bates between the French and English par- 
tisans in this country. Professor Chan- 
ning omits nearly all these anecdotal 
or annalistic features, and goes back to the 
fundamental fact that the Treaty of Alliance 
with France provided that each party should 
guarantee to the other its territorial posses- 
sions in America, and that we were, therefore, 
bound at least to aid in defending the French 
West Indies against British attacks. The 
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ground Washington took in the neutrality 
proclamation was in this light open to serious 
question, and becomes for the student who 
wishes to understand his country’s history far 
more important than the demonstrations of 
‘* Citizen Genet,” or than the sensational an- 
nals of the troubled times. We do not dispar- 
age the anecdotal or annalistic method of 
writing history; but Professor Channing has 
had to admit material of this kind very spar- 
ingly, in order to concentrate on the great lines 
of movement in the history, and give his work 
a distinctly educational value by introducing 
the student to the inner relations of the his- 
tory itself. The student who wishes to grasp 
them, and to win for himself an acquaintance 
with his country’s history that is something 
better than a series of dates, a collection of 
anecdotes, incidents or annals, cannot do better 
than to apply himself to Professor Channing’s 
work. He will find himself in the hands of an 
interpreter as wellas a guide; and he will find 
that the text-book which is placed in his hands 
is equipped with an adequate apparatus of 
maps, physical, topical, historical and geo- 
graphic, and a further apparatus of references, 
bibliology and general helpfulness. 





Thomas Y. Crowell and Company are pub- 
lishing three most attractive red-covered book- 
lets, which deserve mention in this number. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
By William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bow- 
doin College. (35 cents.) A capital paper pre- 
pared for the University Club of Buffalo, and 
afterward published in Scribner's Magazine. 
Nothing can exceed the lightness of touch 
which President Hyde has brought to bear on 
the. grave questions of life and duty as they 
come up in the mind of his representative stu- 
dent, and fall gradually into shape under the 
steady but silent pressure of college life and 
college thought. The book is worth a whole 
library of argument, and should be in the hand 
of every young student. THE GLORY OF 
THE IMPERFECT. Sy George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard. 
(35 cents.) This has also been in print be- 
fore,as anaddress at the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity at Cleveland. It has been revised, and 
in some parts rewritten, for permanent publi- 
cation inthis form. It is the happiest possible 
discussion of Matthew Arnold’s remark, that, 
in spite of its excellencies, this is an uninter- 
esting land, and mainly for the reason that it 
is imperfect and unfinished. Professor Palmer 
finds inthis his note of power, and strikes a 
chord to which every American will respond 
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in this charming address on the Glory 
of the Imperfect. New Forms or Curis- 
TIAN EDUCATION. An Address to the Univer- 
sity Hall Guild. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who brings to bear the potent witcheries dis- 
played in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” on the problem 
of Christian Education as it presents itself to 
believers of the Matthew Arnold type. Mrs. 
Ward holds to her old faith in Christ as the 
life of the world, and Christian life as its re- 
demption. She is horrified at the prospect of 
a young generation growing up without defi- 
nite Christian training, but recognizes the dif- 
ficulty of trairing them ina faith so many of 
whose terms she herself regards as obsolete. 
In the present address she applies herself to 
this problem with great frankness, with still 
greater ingenuity, and perhaps most of all, 
with very great illusions asto the nature of 
hertask. Itis difficult to give precise mean- 
ings to her words, and probably impossible to 
hold her to strict definitions. Exactly what her 
negations leave of Christianity it is hard to 
say; but untilthis point receives some approx- 
imate settlement we cannot decide what the 
proposed method of Christian training would 
amount to. 





OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S History. Sy Prof. 
N.S. Shaler. Pp. viii, 417. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1898.) 

This volume gives a general account of those 
actions and processes which have formed the 
earth and the celestial spheres. The author 
desires, at the outset, to impress upon his 
readers that, throughout the hundred million 
years or more that have elapsed since the dawn 
of life upon the earth, the changes have taken 
place at about the same rate as they are now 
doing, and that the causes which in the past 
have formed the earth’s crust, its continents, 
lakes and mountains, are the very same that 
are working like changes now. His explana- 
tions and descriptions are in strict accord with 
Hutton’s first principle that ‘‘ no powers are to 
be employed that are not natural tg the globe, 
no action to be admitted of except those of 
which we know the principle, and no extraor- 
dinary events to be alleged in order to explain 
a common appearance.’’ The first chapter is 
an introduction tothe study of nature, which is 
followed by one on the ways and means to be 
employed in this study. The third chapter 
takes up the more important heavenly phenom- 
ena, which help explain the earth, in particu- 
lar the nebular hypothesis, or physical history 
of the way in which the stars, sun, planets and 
satellites were formed from an earlier condi- 
tion of matter. Then come chapters dealing 
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with the earth’s surface, the formation of con- 
tinents, effects of the atmosphere, glaciers, un- 
derground waters and the soil. The final 
chapter considers the great results of the sur- 
face forces, these results being exhibited in the 
successive strata that make up the earth’s 
crust. Ss re 

It is to be regretted that the author decided 
not to include the chapters giving an account 
of the geological ages, and the successions of 
organic life. The book is attractive in appear- 
ance, is admirably written, and in addition to 
many excellent illustrations, has a complete in- 
dex. It is designed to be popular and is a 
work that is well worth careful reading. 





Astronomy. By Agnes M. Clerke, Author of a 
Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century; A. Fowler, A.R.C.S., 
F.R.A.S.; J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., MR. 
I.A. (D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 

’ This is a model volume to introduce ‘‘ The 

Concise Library Series.”’ It is not intended to 

be a manual for school use, but to present ina 

concise form a synopsis of astronomical knowl- 
edge as it stands at the present time and in as 
popular a form as possible. The work is well 
laid out and distributed between three astron- 
omical workers of the highest authority. To 

Miss Agnes M. Clerke has fallen the Third 

Section,on ‘‘ The Solar System,’’ and the First, 

a short history of the science in two chapters, 

‘*From Hipparchus to Laplace,” and ‘‘ A Cen- 

tury of Progress.’”’ These are both done ex- 

ceedingly well, with great vigor, freshness 
and accuracy combined with a racy style which 
one hardly dares to expect in a book of this 
nature. To Miss Clerke must be awarded the 
praise of having made both the sections she 
has contributed to this volume extremely in- 
terestirg to the general reader, while they 
meet the highest requirements of popular ex- 
position. Mr. Fowler has undertaken the not 
less important section on ‘‘Geometrical As- 
tronomy and Astronomical [nstruments,’’ in 
which he expounds the mysteries of orbits, 
movements, distances, masses, revolutions, 
mean solar time, and in addition introduces 
the reader to the wonderful instruments and 
mechanical contrivances which have given 
the science of the age such precision and 
such an impulse to astronomical progress. In 
the section on ‘‘ The Siderial Heavens’’ Mr. 

Gore has returned to the field in which he had 

already won distinction. In this section he 

introduces the reader to the themes which have 
the greatest fascination for general readers— 
stars and constellations, double multiple and 
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colored stars, distances and motions, binary 
stars, variable stars, clusters and nebule—and 
in the closing chapter attempts to lay out for 
the reader some adequate general view of the 
construction of the heavens. It would be a 
hopeless task to undertake to make such a 
book as this useful as a popular work without 
the largest and freest use of diagrams and il- 
lustrations. This kind of exposition is carried 
so far and employed so successfully in the 
present volume as to be not only one of its 
constituent parts but one of its corstituent 
merits. We have examined the work with un- 
usual care, and at every step have found our- 
selves drawn to it by its deft and accomplished 
workmanship. It is very thorough. Dark 
points are lighted up in it with more than or- 
dinary pains and literary success, particularly 
in presenting the geometrical organization and 
relations of the heavens, and the means and 
methods of exploring them. We commend the 
volume to our readers with confidence that they 
will find it what it assumes to be, and that, tho 
it does not achieve the impossible and reduce 
the problems of astronomy to the level of.a 
child’s task, it brings the elements of those 
problems within reach of all who have the 
ability and the application to work them out. 


A TEXxT-BOOK OF Puysics. By G. A. Went- 
worth, A.M., and G. A. Hill, A.M. Pp. 
viii, 440. (Boston: Ginn & Company. 
1898.) ; 

This text-book presents, in a concise man- 
ner, the more important laws and principles of 
physics. The large number of classroom ex- 
ercises and review questions interspersed 
throughout the text forms an important feature 
of the book. Some slight alterations might be 
suggested. The conception of motion being 
the more fundamental, it would seem better to 
have the elementary ideas about it precede the 
consideration of force. Innaming the units of 
angular measure no mention is made of the 
radian. The definition of ‘‘ perfect elasticity ”’ 
is not quite correct. Suppose the stress upon 

a body is gradually increased and the succes- 

sive strains observed, then let the stress be di- 

minished to its former value and the strains 

again noted. The body may regain its original 
size and shape, but if the strain corresponding 
to a given stress be not the same during the 
removal as during the imposition of the stress 
the body is not perfectly elastic; there is what 
might be called ‘‘ mechanical hysteresis’”’ in 


such a body. A few misprints occur. On p. 


80, line 16, the word ‘‘ volume’’ should read 
‘* pressure,” and on p. 122, the third line from 
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the bottom, ‘‘ water-tap”’ occurs for ‘* water- 
trap.’’ In figure 200, the top end of the right 
hand, vertical magnet should be labelled S 
instead of N. In the last line on p. 307 the 
length of the mercury column is given as 
106 cm. This was the length Adopted, tem- 
porarily, in 1882; but it was never legalized, 
while the international ohm, recommended by 
the Electrical Congress at Chicago in 1893, 
which makes the column 106.3 cm. long, was 
adopted by our Government in 1894. There is 
an occasional laxness of expression, and in 
some parts the sequence of topics is not care- 
fully enough considered, and. the result is a 
needless repetition of ideas and statements. 
These will undoubtedly all be corrected in a 
subsequent edition. Taken as a whole, the 
book is quite satisfactory. 


LIGHT, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., M.R.I. Pp. xii, 
294. Cloth, $1.50. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1897.) 

In this well-illustrated volume Professor 
Thompson publishes, in full, the six lectures 
which he delivered at Christmas, 1896, at the 
Royal Institution. These lectures are popular 
ani extremely interesting from beginning to 
end. In the first three the author deals with 
the visible waves, and even in the more diffi- 
cult parts of the subject, such as polarization, 
he presents the main part of the phenomena in 
a manner so simple and illustrates them by ex- 
periments and models so appropriate, that no 
one of ordinary intelligence can fail to under- 
standthem. The fourth lecture is introduced 
by an explanation of why he applies the term 
‘‘ light ’’ to the invisible waves. Ordinarily 
when the physicist uses this term, he refers to 
that particular radiant energy which is capable 
of stimulating the optic nerve fibers and awa- 
kening in the brain the sensation of vision; and, 
for the sake of clearness, its meaning should 
be thus restricted. Nothing is to be gained by 
extending the signification of the term to in- 
clude all wave-lengths and forms of ether vi- 
bration, especially when we already have the 
expressions ‘“‘radiant energy’’ and “ radia- 
tion’ to denote them. In this lecture.he gives 
many beautiful experiments on luminescence, 
and closes with a description of Lippmann’s true 
color photography. The consideration of the 
infra-red waves leads up to the Hertzian waves; 
and many instructive experiments are given to 
show how these may best be produced, de- 
tected, reflected, refracted, polarized and dif- 
fracted. The last lecture includes the best of 
what has been done and thought, in connection 
with the x-rays; it is entitled ‘‘Réntgen light,” 
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and gives the photographs of the hands of 
some notable scientific men, of spectacles in 
their case, etc. The author does not attempt 
to answer his own valid objections, urged on 
p. 273, to calling these rays ‘‘ Réntgen light’; 
and it is to be regretted that in lectures so 
highly popular and successful any terms 
should be used which tend to confuse or mis- 
lead the beginner. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D. Pp. 323. (Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1897.) 

The illustrations and general appearance of 
this volume are very like those of a well-known 
text-book, which, tho no longer used in the 
classroom, was published twenty years ago. 
Some of the illustrations are identical, and a 
large number of them are so nearly exact re- 
productions that a careful inspectionis neces- 
sary to see where they differ. At the outset 
this gives rather an unfavorable impression of 
the book, and leads one to question ‘its up-to- 
date character; but a closer examination shows 
that the general treatment is good, tho in places 
it approaches too nearly a ‘“‘ dictionary ”’ style. 
Some points that seem to need a little alter- 
ation are noted. In Fig. 3 the pulley is incor- 
rectly placed, so that the direction of the 
applied torce changes as the body moves. The 
table of. best records, on p. 39, is a little out of 
place in a book of this character. A simple 
outline diagram, if any illustration is neces- 
sary, would be better than Fig. 96. Sciagraph, 
radioscript, photograph and x-ray picture are 
better terms than the hybrid ‘‘ radiograph’; 
this has been frequently pointed out, but the 
name seems already to have become too firmly 
established to be rooted out. It would be pref- 
erable to have Fig. 181, which seems to be from 
Deschanel, presented as it is in the original, 
and not in aninverted position as a screen 
image. 

HANDBOOK OF NATURE STupy. By D. Lange. 
Pp. xvi, 329. Cloth, $1.00. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1898.) 

This valuable little book is designed to as- 
sist the teacher in imparting desirable and es- 
sential knowledge regarding the common 
plants, trees, birds, insects and quadrupeds. 
To the beginner in science, who may be unable 
to obtain systematic instruction, this book 
would be an excellent introduction. It is ad- 
mirably fitted to give training in observation, 
and the pupil is encouraged to think for him- 
self by making much of the text interrogative. 
The author assumes that the pupil, at the out- 
set, is entirely ignorant, and taking simple 

and readily accessible objects,such as the rose, 
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robin, etc., he shows how much information 
can be obtained from them by systematic study. 
The first part of the book deals with objects 
found about home, in pond, lake, stream, 
meadow, prairie, woods and fields. Part sec- 
ond tells briefly of the effects of water and ice, 
plants, animals and heat upon the earth, and 
the relation of man to animate and inanimate 
nature; the greater portion of this partis taken 
up with a more careful study of the trees, birds 
and mammals. It is a thoroughly practical 
book, and applies the true scientific method to 
the first steps in nature study. The greater 
number of the excellent illustrations are orig- 
inals drawn from nature. In conclusion it 
might be noted that a good list of reference 
literature is given, and that the book is fur- 
nished with a table of contents and an index. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF Puysics. Jncluding the Har- 
vard College ‘* Descriptive List of Elementary 
Exercises in Physics.”” By Edwin H. Hail, 
Ph.D., and Joseph Y. Bergen,*A.M. Pp. 
xvi, 596. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1897.) 

This well-knowr standard work, first pwb- 
lished in 1891, has been entirely rearranged 
and considerably enlarged by Professcr Hall. 
The book is now divided into two parts, so that 
young pupils and those lacking the time or ap- 
paratus necessary for the whole series may 
find a completed portion in Part I. Of the ed- 
ucational value of this course there can be no 
doubt, for the experiments follow a natural or- 
der, and are such as will develop the faculties 
of observation, investigation and judgment. 
There are also questions, discussions, supple- 
mentary experiments and problems tc bring 
home to the student the whole lesson that his 
experiments are capable of teaching. It isan 
excellent book for high schools and academies, 
also for college classes beginning the study of 
physics. 

A New ASTRONOMY. 
Pp. 480. 
Company. 


By Prof. D. P. Todd. 
(New York: American Book 

1898.) 

In the teaching of astronomy, as of any 
other subject, the importance of method is 
most apparent when dealing with the elements. 
The teaching of science, which follows the 
older methods of education, by appealing to 
the memory, and which does not bring into 
active exercise the very faculties of the mind 
which it is supposed to develop, has little or no 
value in the real work of education. Thusit is 


far more important to the student that he 
should acquire the spirit of the methods of as- 
tronomy than that he should memorize its 
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details. In the present volume true educational 
principles are applied; unlike many others, it 
is not written for the sole purpose of pouring 
condensed knowledge into the student’s mind. 
The author aims to present astronomy as *‘an 
interrelated series of philosophical princi- 
ples,’’ and in a way which will lead the student 
to observe and think and reason for himself. 
He pays more attention to the physical than to 
the mathematical facts of the subject, and 
shows how much valuable practical work may 
be done without the instruments of the observa- 
tory at hand. The whole treatment is unusu- 
ally clear, interesting and original. The book 
is well and copiously illustrated throughout, 
the plates and photographic reproductions 
being of a very high-class character. The 
work is one which deserves to find favor with 
all teachers and students of astronomy. 


STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF Puysics. By Prof. L. 
C. Cooley. Pp. 448. (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 1897.) 

The volume under notice provides an admi- 
rable preparatory course, which will give stu- 
dents a broad and satisfactory view of physics, 
and will equip them with the requisite knowl- 
edge for further advances. Experiments which 
call for thoughtful work on the part of the pu- 
pil are described at the end of the numbered 
sections. Throughout the text are many well- 
selected problems and questions for testing the 
student’s understanding of the principles pre- 
viously explained. The illustrations and dia- 
grams are numerous and neatly drawn, the 
laws and principles are clearly formulated, 
while the order and sequence of topics have been 
carefully considered and arranged, so that the 
pupil does not pass abruptly from one subject 
to another. The teacher of physics cannot fail 
to be grateful to the author for this excellent 
text-book. 


THE OUTLINES OF PHYSICS. 
Nichols. Pp. xi, 452. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1897.) 

This combination of text-book and laboratory 
manual possesses the qualities we should ex- 
pect to find in the work of one who is actively 
engaged, not only in teaching physics, but in 
advancing the subject by research. It gives, 
as the title indicates, a plain outline of the 
most important facts, experimental processes 
and principles of physics, always with very 
clear and well-executed diagrams. There is 
very little inthe way of mathematical exposi- 
tion, but the results of mathematical and ex- 
perimental investigations are clearly stated 
and explained. Particular attention is paid to 
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experimental work, as the author holds the 
view, which most teachers will heartily in- 
dorse, that this subject should be taught, as 
far as possible, by laboratory methods. A few 
misprints occur, but altogether the book forms 
an exceedingly useful addition to the elemen-. 
tary text-books on physics. 


A MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN Puysics. By 
Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., and W. J. A. Bliss, 
Ph.D. Pp. xiv, 539. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1898.) 

The experiments described in this book are 
all quantitative. Some good general instruc- 
tions are given in the introduction, and many 
valuable hints, workshop receipts and tables 
are found in the appendixes. After some pre- 
liminary exercises in measuring and weighing 
there comes a list of eighty select experiments, 
covering measurements in the chief branches 
of physics. These are such as’ require, for 
their successful performance by the student, 
considerable time, careful study, accurate ob- 
servation and often delicacy of manipulation. 
A noteworthy feature of the bookisthethorough 
and systematic consideration of each experi- 
ment under seven distinct heads. It can be 
recommended as an admirable companion work 
to the author’s ‘‘ Theory of Physics.” 


DEDUCTIVE Puysics. By Frederick J. Rogers, 
M.S. Pp. vi, 260. (Ithaca, N. Y« An- 
drus & Church. 1897.) 

This work represents the author’s protest 
against a bulky text-book, with its necessary 
accompaniment of long lessons, which he be- 
lieves results, too often, in habits of careless 
and superficial study. He considers, in addi- 
tion to the elementary portions of the subject, 
many of the more advanced theories, and 
neither slurs over nor avoids the difficulties 
involved in a thorough treatment. The crisp- 
ness of style and the originality in methods 
and diagrams are stimulating, and make the 
book very interesting. It is rather condensed, 
and is intended for teachers who are prepared 
to supplement the subject-matter of the text- 
book by explanations and experimental illus- 
trations in the lecture-room. 

EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. By William Abbott 
Stone, A.B. Pp.vi, 378. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1897.) 

This excellent little book contains a large 
number of well-chosen experiments, most of 
which are quantitative. They are planned for 
young students having no previous training in 
physics, and require only such apparatus as is 
usually found in a physical laboratory equip- 
ment, Each exercise is introduced by some 
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preliminary explanation and a distinct state- 
ment of its object; and questions are added 
wherever possible to guide the student and 
draw from him the complete results. Numer- 
ous examples are also given throughout the 
book, which is in every respect a valuable 
manual for the teacher of practical physics. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF Puysics. By Prof. 
Wm. A. Anthony and Prof. C. F. Brackett. 
Revised by Prof.W. F. Magie. Pp. viii, 
512. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1897.) 

This book treats, in a very thorough manner, 
the fundamental principles of physics; there is 
alsoin it a good deal of advanced theory. The 
revision has resulted in a rearrangement and 
enlargement of the subject of mechanics, and 
in the addition of supplementary statements 
and corrections, where necessary to bring the 
whole work completely into accordance with 
the modern views of physical theory. It 
shows no shirking or glossing over of difficul- 
ties, and is an admirable text for the more ad- 
vanced institutions of learning. 

THE NEW CENTURY SPEAKER FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. By Henry Allen Frink, Ph.D. 
Professor in Amherst College. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) This Speaker has the blood and 
thrill of the present century init. It was com- 
piled by Prof. Henry A. Frink, whose recent 
death left Amherst bereaved of one of her best 
teachers, and in a department where teachers 
of the first class are few. This Speaker is ar- 
ranged in two Parts, the first composed of mis- 
cellaneous selections, not always, we must con- 
fess, so well adapted to the orator as tothe 
reader; simpler, descriptive pieces, mingled 
with others, which have in them the true 
quality of the orator, but all of them recent 
products and inspired with some form or phase 
of nineteenth-century American passion or con- 
viction. The Second Part contains a classified 
series of selections from two American orators, 
beginning with Henry Cabot Lodge and end- 
ing with George William Curtis. Among 
these selections one of the best is a portion of 
the great speech of Henry W. Grady at the 
New England dinner in this city. It would 
have been difficult, where the selections are so 
numerous, to have introduced them all with ex- 
planatory notes, but some of the selections 
absolutely require them. That from Mr. 
Grady’s New England dinner speech does. 
The selections in this Speaker are short. Few 
should fill more than five minutes in the deliv- 
ery. The selection is the opposite of the cold, 
stately and classical manuals from which we 
used to take our pieces to speak. 
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A StmPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH Now IN USE. 
By John Earle, M. A., Rawlinson Professor of 


Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) The more we examine 
this work the more we are impressed with it. 
The author is known to us by his works on 
‘*English Prose; Its Elements, History and 
Usage.’’ The same hand is obviously at 
work in the construction of this handbook, of 
which the author says truly that it is not a 
book of philology but of grammar. It treats the 
language, ‘‘not in its physical aspect, as sound 
or syllable, but in its mental aspect, as dis- 
course of thought.’”’ In other words, its aim is 
not scientific but educational. The author’s 
particular aim is to exhibit the languageas the 
expression of mental action in speech. By the 
term simple, as used in the title of his work, the 
author means grammar unmixed with philolo- 
gy. The work does not go back to the historic- 
al beginnings of the language. Starting with 
the language as used by the first generation 
of the sixteenth century, it takes in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and the English Bible, 
and covers a period of four hundred years. 
The portion of the work to which we would 
call attention as most characteristic is the 
chapters on Syntax, in which the author de- 
velops the parts of speech in their ordinary 
combinations. The division on Graphic Syn- 
tax is rich in suggestion. Few handbooks of 
this class give the student so good an introduc- 
tion to the mysteries and complexities of Eng- 
lish prosody. This Book III is alone worth 
the cost of the book andthe labor of reading it. 
STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE. Sy Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass., and Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, N. J. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 60cents.) We have noticed the ear- 
lier numbers of this excellent series. It is 
now complete, and contains some unusual fea- 
tures. It is in eight numbers, corresponding to 
the eight school years below the high school. 
A definite attempt is made in each number, es- 
pecially in the higher grades, not only to select 
matter suitable for the grads, but to have as 
much reference as possible to the subjects 
studied in that grade, and to keep the selections 
running in the same level, or even inthe same 
circle. As the grades advance this feature 
becomes more important and more noticeable 
in the selections. The selections for the first 
three grades make a free use of fable 
and fairy stories. Myth and wonder tales, as 
appealing to the child’s imagination, are held 
back for the Fourth Book. Inthe Fifth, myth 
is carried further in its approach to historical 
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ground. In the Sixth, historical selections are 
introduced, tho not unfrequently in combina- 
tion with legendary matter. The Seventh Book 
is composed wholly of selections from Ameri- 
can authors, and the Eighth of selections 
from English authors. In both the Seventh 
and Eighth marked attention is paid in the 
readings to a systematic development of the his- 
tory of the countries, and to the student’s intro- 
duction to their authors and literature. So far 
as possible, the selections are printed una- 
bridged, tho there are unavoidable exceptions 
tothis. The form, workmanship and general 
manufacture of these Readers correspond to 
the intelligent pains taken in their preparation. 
In neither point do we see any appreciable 
room for improvement. 


CHOICE LITERATURE. Compiledand Arranged by 
Sherman Williams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. (Sheldon & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston.) This carefully se. 
lected series of readings, which goes under the 
general title of Williams’s Choice Literature, is 
published in two books or series, of which 
Book I, Primary, is wholly composed of the 
simplest possible readings for primary classes. 
In Book I, Intermediate, the selections are ad- 
vanced one grade; in Book J, Grammar Grades, 
the selections are adapted to the requirements 
of grammar school classes. Book JJ begins 
with a volume of J/utermediate selections, and, 
in the next or highest number of the series, in- 
troduces the student to examples of ‘the best 
literature in the language. Notes are intro- 
duced in the series where needed. The pieces 
for reading are selected with good judgment, 
in large variety, with an eye to their educa- 
tional value as lessons in reading, while, from 
a literary point of view, they make a good and 
representative course for the development of 
literary taste and familiarity with literature. 

A similar literary series is LONGMANS’S 
ENGLIsH Ciassics, published under the general 
editorial supervision of George Rice Carpenter, 
A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia College. This series con- 
tains, already published, four of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. The most recent we have received is 
MACBETH. Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by John Matthew Manly, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of English in Brown University. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 6o0cents.) This is a capi- 
tal school edition, rich in notes which go tothe 
point, as, for example, that on the perplexed 
line, Act III, Scene II, 38, 


‘‘ But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne,”’ 


which shows the line to be a legal metaphor, 
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and which implies that thus the child’s copy of 
the father in this case is terminable at will, z.e., 
Macbeth can make way with Fleance. Other 
recent additions to the same series are MAc- 
AULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, TOGETHER 
WITH HIS Essay ON JOHNSON. L£dited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Huber Gray 
Buchler, A.M., English Master, Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn.; TENNysoN’s THE 
Princess. Edited, with Notes andan Introduc- 
tion, by George Edward Woodbury, A.B., Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University; GOLDSMITH’s 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. J£dited by Mary A. 
Jordan, Professor of Rhetoric and Old English, 
Smith College; Appison’s Sir ROGER DE 
CovERLEY PAPERS. With Introduction and Notes 
by D. O. S. Lowell, A.M., M.D., English Mas- 
ter in the Roxbury Latin School. Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. have done their best 
to make these number solid and attractive for 
school use. The numbers are all well edited 
from the educational rather than from the 
purely critical point of view. The editors of 
the numbers make a remarkable group of ex- 
perts, who are equally eminent as teachers and 
scholars, and who in these school editions 
have done their work thoroughly and with 
skill. 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. By James 
Baldwin. (American Book Co. In» Eight 
Grades.) The author of this new series of 
Readers is an experienced hand in such work, 
having to his credit ‘‘ Harpers’ Readers,” 
‘*Old Greek Stories,’’ ‘‘ Old Stories. of the 
East’’ and ‘‘ The Book Lover.’’ This new se- 
ries is arranged in eight grades, one for each 
year below the high school. For those who 
prefer it in a more condensed form, an edition 
of the whole series in five books is issued. This 
edition is assumed to be adapted to ungraded 
schools. The selections are made to furnish 
the greatest possible variety of reading, and 
of reading which will have the highest value in 
teaching the classes to read. It is graded to 
the school year. Classical selections of the 
highest and most advanced character are re- 
served for the eighth year, and presented as 
nearly as possible unabridged. Illustrations 
are numerous; so also are portraits, with brief 
biographical sketches of most of the authors 
represented in the compilation. Explanatory 
and bibliographic notes are also introduced in 
the advanced grades, where they will be found 
useful in introducing the young students to a 
knowledge of literature and its history. Some 
hints as to elementary courses of reading are 
also given. The workmanship of the series is 
solid, attractive and excellent. 
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READING CouRSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Fred Lewis Patton, Professor in the Penn- 
sylvania State College. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 36 cents for introduction.) Nothing 
can be more useful to the student, especially if 
he is reading by himself at home, than such a 
carefully prepared, systematic course as this. 
It gives in a way the best aid that a teacher 
can offer in telling him what to read, and in put- 
ting every work he does read in its right rela- 
tions with all the others. The titles printed 
in heavy-faced type compose a short course of 
indispensable books, to which those in lighter 
type may be added with advantage. The First 
Course is composed of books which are to be 
read as a chronological survey of American 
literature. It is arranged in five periods: the 
Colonial, the Revolutionary, the First Crea- 
tion, the Second Creation, the Present. The 
Second Course is composed of works of Con- 
temporary American Fiction: the Realists, the 
Novelists of the Soil, the Idealists, and the 
Historical Novelists. Course Three is com- 


posed of the best examples of American Short 
Stories. 


APPLETON’S HOME READING Books: THE AN- 
IMAL WORLD; ITS ROMANCES AND REALITIES. 
Compiled and edited by Frank Vincent, M.A. 

UNCLE ROBERT'S GEOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Francis W. Parker. No. Il. ON THE FARM. 
By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 
(D. Appleton & Co. Respectively 60 cts. and 
42 cts.) These Home Reading Books belong 
in one of the side tributaries, if the expression 
may be allowed, of the University Extension 
Movement, for which they are prepared under 
the general direction of the Hon. W. T. Har- 
ris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. They 
are published in four divisions, the First being 
composed of Reading Books on Natural His- 
tory; the Second, of books relating to Physics 
or Natural Philosophy; the Third, of books on 
History, Biography and Ethnology; and the 
Fourth, of books on Literature. They are 
carefully prepared, rich in facts of knowledge, 


illustrated and well adapted to popular home 
reading. 


CoLumBus SERIES. First READING Book—— 
SECOND READING Book. By William T. Vly- 
men, Ph.D. (Catholic School Book Co. Re. 
spectively 15 and 24 cts.) This begins as the 
most perfectly and beautifully made series of 
Readers we have. Press-work, paper, illustra- 
tions are not surpassed in any.of the other com- 
petitors for public favor. The series is designed 
especially for Roman Catholic schools as is in- 
dicated by slight references here and there in 
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the Second Reader and by the introduction and 
citation of Scripture passages,as the Protestant 
editors who prepared their manuals for the 
public schools would not feel at liberty to do. 
The selections are made carefully and with ex- 
cellent taste. The grading is developed with 
much pains. Unusual attention is paid to the 
sound of words and syllables which is presented 
phonetically. The illustrations are intended to 
serve as explications of the text. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Jn- 
cluding the two Latin Elegies and Italian Sonnet 
to Diodati, and the Epitaphium Damonis. Ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order, with Preface, In- 
troduction and Notes. By Andrew J. George, 
Department of English High School, Newton, 
Mass. (Macmillan Company. 6o0cents.) This 
text-book is fully and accurately described in 
the title. It is a model of what such text-books 
forschool use should be. The student needs 
no better introduction to the classical models 
of English verse in Milton. A similar 
service is performed in a school edition of PAR- 
ADISE Lost. A PoEMIN TWELVE Books. By 
John Milton. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes on its Structure and Meaning, by John 
A. Himes, Professor of Englishin Pennsylvania 
College. (Harper & Brothers. $1.20.) Pro- 
fessor Himes has thoroughly edited Milton’s 
great poem for a school text-book of the high- 
est class, and for the highest grade of school 
and student. He has given himself room to 
do his work thoroughly, and to present in brief 
the results and summary of the best recent 
studies of Milton, and Paradise Lost. 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLAssics (Ginn & 
Co., Boston) is a continuation of the ‘‘Athe- 
nzeum Series.’’ Three recent numbers lie 
before us: GEORGE ELroT’s SILAS MARNER, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. 
Adelaide Whithan, B.A., of the Latin School, 
Somerville, Mass. (60 cents.) MILTON’s PARA- 
DISE Lost. Books Land II. With Introduction, 
Notesand Diagram, by Homer B. Sprague, M.A., 
Pi.D., formerly Head-Master of the Girls’ High 
School, Buston, and MILTON’sLycIDAs. Zdited 
also with Notes and Introduction, by the same. (45 
cents.) MACAULAY’s EssAys ONADDISON. £Za- 
ited, with Notes, by Herbert Augustine Smith, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Yale College. CoLERIDGE’S 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. Zdited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Lincoln R. Gibbs, 
M.A. (30 cents.) These are all carefully edited 
and annotated for school and classroom use, or 
for private study. 


ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLassics, also publish- 
ed by Ginn & Co., should be named in the same 
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connection. The most recent addition to this 
series are an admirable school edition of TEN- 
NYSON’s THE PRINCESS. Ldited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Yale. (50cents.) In addition to his own an- 
notations, Professor Cook has brought togeth- 
er for the benefit of his readers some twenty- 
two pages of brief criticalcomments on The 
Princess, representing very fairly the mass of 
critical opinion on the work. The other num- 
ber before us is CARLYLE’S Essay ON BURNS. 
Edited by Charles L. Hansen, Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Mass. The same firm pub- 
lish,as Vol. IV in their ‘‘ Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry,’’ MALDEN AND BRUNNABURH. 
Two old English Songs of Battle. Edited by 
Charles Langley Crow, Ph.D. (Gottingen), Pro- 
fessor, Weatherford College, Texas. It con- 
tains notes and a glossary. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, 35 cts. per volume), is one of those 
excellent series which have grown out of the 
conviction that literature should be studied, not 
by fractions and selections, but broadly in 
whole works, poems, plays, etc. The latest 
additions to the series named above are SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE EsSsAYs OF ELIA, dy Charles 
Lamb, edited by Caroline Ladd Crow, B.A., In- 
structor Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del.; 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS You LIKE IT, Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Wellesley College; DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE 
TARTARS, Edited by Franklin T. Baker, Teach- 
ers’ College, New York City; CARLYLE’s EssAy 
ON Burns, Edited by W. K. Wickes, M.A., Prin- 
cipal Syracuse High School, and Byron’s PRIs- 
ONER OF CHILLON, AND OTHER SELECTIONS, £a- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Maurice Stebbins, High School, Salt Lake City. 


Tue EcLectTic ENGLISH CLASSICs is a similar 
series, published on the same general princi- 
ple, by the American Book Company. (New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 20 cts. a vol.) 
They are published with Introductions and 
Notes. The most recent numbers in the series 
are: Popr’s RAPE OF THE LOCK AND ESSAY ON 
MAN, Ldited by A. M. Van Dyke, Cincinnati 
High School; SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WorRDsWoRTH, L£dited by W. H. Vena- 
ble, LL.D., Walnut Hills High School, Cincin- 
nati; SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF THOMAS 
GRAY, Edited by A. M. van Dyke, M.A., Cincin- 
nati High School; DRYDEN’s PALAMON AND AR- 
CITE, with Notes and Introduction; SELECTIONS 
FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT BuRNS, Zdited by 
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W. H. Venable, LZ.D., Walnut Hill High 
School, Cincinnati. In the same course of ‘‘Ec- 
lectic School Readings,” but written out freshly 
for the series, is the STorY oF CaSAR, by M. 
Clarke, who is also the author of the STORY OF 
4ENEAS, in the same series. These volumes 
are written in a simple, direct and attractive 
style to please young readers, and deal in each 
case only with the more important, striking 
and dramatic elements of the story. 


HEATH’s ENGLISH CLAssIcs belong in the 
same general department of literary Readers. 
The latest additions to the series are DE 
QuINCEY's CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER, with Introduction and Notes by George 
Armstrong Wanchope, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of English in the University of Jowa (50 cents); 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, Ldited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Andrew J. George, 
M.A., High School, Newton, Mass. (35 cents), 
and DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE, £dited, 
with Notes and Critical Suggestion, by W. H. 
Crawshaw, A.M., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Colgate University (30 cents). 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. for the 
Use of Schools. By G. R. Carpenter, Profess- 
or Columbia University. (The Macmillan 
Company. 75 cents.) This handbook is intended | 
for the use of high-school pupils who have 
passed through the elementary stages of gram- 
mar. It is an attempt to present the theory of 
English grammar as it lies back of and is ex- 
pressed in the language, and to do it simply, in 
untechnical language, but at the same time in 
such a way that the pupil will have nothing to 
unlearn should he pursue the study in the 
advanced classes of postgraduate study. The 
author has aimed in this work to develop the 
logical method by which we classify words, 
the English systems of inflection, the main 
principles of English syntax, and the structure 
of English sentences. The handbook contains, 
in the Appendix, a chapter on Meter and an- 
other on Phonology, by Mr. E. H. Babbitt, 
also of Columbia, and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. Ax Jntroduc- 
tion to the Study of the Laws of Language by the 
Inductive Method. By Herbert J. Davenport 
and Anna M. Emerson. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 65cents.) This isa book of great value 
in its definite results and in its conclusions. 
It is a grammar of language, all language and 
languages rather than of any special language. 
It deals with the principles which are concern- 
ed not so much in the development of the 
forms of speech, conjugation and inflection, as 
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with the original needs and impulses of the 
mind which lie back of all grammar and have 
controlled its development. It is arranged in 
three parts—elementary, intermediate and 
advanced—and is a manual which cannot fail 
to give the student a more intelligent concep- 
tion of what grammar is and what it aims at, 
or, in other words, of providing him with a 
very useful philosophy of the subject. 


BoneE RULES, OR SKELETON OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Sy the Rev. John B. Tabb. (Betiziger 
Brothers. 50cents.) - This is a capital little 
manual, with the substance of English gram- 
mar paeked into it, in brief definitions, rules, 
analysis and forms. It sometimes pays the 
penalty of brevity,as in the definition of neuter 
verbs, where the author relies too much on the 
negative definition of a neuter verb as one 
which represents its subject neither as acting 
nor as acted on, but fails to say what it does 
affirm of the subject, which is, after all, the 
more important element of the true definition. 
Sometimes brevity leads the author into pal- 
pable error, as in the definition of the imperfect 
tense and its relation to the perfect. The 
tense gets its name, not from the fact that its 
time is not fully past, but that the action was 
not fully completed at the time, as, he was stand- 
ing, while the perfect represents the acting as 
fully completed. Mr. Tabb’s imperfects are, 
some of them at least, perfects. He was sleep- 
ing last night, is a true imperfect; but he slept 
last night, might be a perfect as well. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) is the pioneer series 
in the substitution of literary classics complete, 
simply edited and at low price, as substitutes 
for the ‘‘Reader’’ composed of selections and 
fragments. The series now mounts up to 125 
numbers, and isa library in itself. Tne most 
recent additions are SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 
From the Riverside Edition. Edited by Richard 
Grant White, with Additional Notes by Helen 
Gray Cone (40 cents); THE GREAT DEBATE Je- 
tween Robert Young Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts. Edited 
by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public Library 
(40 cents), and DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Ar- 
thur Gilman, Editor of the Puetical Works of 
Chaucer (25 cents.) 


PARABLES FOR SCHOOL AND HoME. Sy Wen- 
dell P. Garrison. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00.) This stands unique among school Read- 
ers. It doesin the best way what needed, very 
much needed, to be done,by introducing a short 
course in elementary social ethics into a school 
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Reader. There is no talking or writing down 
to the primary-class level in the book, and 
there is no discussion of ethics. Everything 
is direct, simple, concrete, strong and whole- 
some. The author does not wander beyond the 
boundaries of elementary social ethics, but 
within these limits he has done a work that 
needed very much to be done, and done it ina 
way that promises to be useful. 


STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA, or School Read- 
ings from Pennsylvania History. By Joseph S. 
Walten, Ph.D., State Normal College, West 
Chester, Penn., and Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
A.M., Ph.D., President. of Juniata College. 
(American Book Co. 60cents.) We are great- 
ly pleased with this collection and with the 
use proposed forit. There is no better way of 
starting boys and girls with a love of their 
country’s history than to tell them the stories 
imbedded in it. This collection is made with 
skill and judgment. It contains the Penn 
tales, the Quaker stories, the Conrad Weiser 
and Zinzendorf stories, the story of ‘‘ Log Col- 
lege,” the troubles of the border, Braddock’s 
war, the Revolutionary stories, and so on 
through the Whisky Rebellion to the romance 
of the underground railway and Lincoln's 
midnight ride. Itis a book good to read in 
school and out of school, and we dare say that 
there are things to be learned from it by peo- 
ple who fancy themselves well up in American 
history. 


THE STUDY OF MEDIEVAL History, dy the 


Library Method for High Schools. 
Getchell, A.M., Somerville High School. 
(Ginn & Co. Boston.) The student of medi- 
eval history will find his work mapped out for 
him in this manual in a thorough and beauti- 
fully systematic way, and on several distinct 
lines, such as countries, topics, rulers. What 
is more, he will be guided through the libraries, 
and told where to find what he wants and how 
to use it to the best advantage. 


By M.S. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. £dited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston. $1.10.) This belongs in ‘‘ The 
Atheneum Press Series,’’ of which it is one of 
the most recent issues. The series has often 
been noticed in our columns as intended to fur- 
nish an annotated library of the best English 
literature from Chaucer to the present time, 
and to be adapted to the needs of the student 
and the studious general reader. The editing 
with Notes and Introduction provides them 
with a sufficient critical and biographic appara- 
tus to meet this purpose, 
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THE CHILDREN’S FouRTH READER. Sy Ellen 
M. Gyr. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 60 cents.) 
This is an attractive Reader, the fifth in the 
series edited by Miss Cyr. The selections are 
generally somewhat abridged. They are care- 
fully selected with reference to the capacity 
and interests of children, and on the plan pur- 
sued in the previous numbers of the series of 
introducing Hawthorne, Irving, Dickens, 
Scott and Tennyson as central and dominating 
figures in the Reader. 

The LUTHERAN HANDBOOK SERIES deserves 
at least brief mention here. It is designed for 
popular educational use. The volume before 
us is a model of pregnant brevity, compact 
without being dry. LUTHER, THE REFORMER. 
By Charles E. Hay,D.D. (Lutheran Publication 
Sociey, Philadelphia. 40 cents.) 

MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSICAL SERIES must 
not be forgotten. It numbers over two hun- 
dred different volumes. The most recent ad- 
ditions we have seen are THE PRINCESS, dy 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, with Introductory and 
Explanatory Notes, and an edition of DRYDEN’s 
PALAMON AND ARCITE, with Introduction, Criti- 
cal Opinions and Notes. 





PsyCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 
An Attempt to Show the Genesis of the 
Higher Faculties of the Mind. By W. T. Har- 
ris, A.M., LL.D. (International Education 
Series, Vol. XXXVII. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York.Price, $1.50.) 

The standpoint of the book is cosmic. It is 
assumed that ‘‘ each object and each situation, 
every act of man or every refusal to act causes 
a reaction in the soul educative in its effect.” 
This does not imply an exhaustive inventory 
of nature and civilization as essential to psy- 
chological insight, but rather the understand- 
ing of self-activity as the vital principle. 

Of this principle, the self-determining energy 
of the soul, the book offers the most lucid ex- 
position to be found in the English language. 
The development of the soul is not here con- 
ceived after the order of ‘‘ the old faculty psy- 
chology;” the simplest stage of sense percep- 
tion involves the whole activity of the soul, the 
feeling of its own unity, the reproduction with- 
in itself of the external object by which it is 
limited and the formation of an ideal including 
at once ‘‘ its self’? and the external ‘‘ not self.” 
Allthis is present, disguised or unconscious, in 
mere sensation. The growth of the soul is 
from the unconscious to the conscious, or from 
partial to complete self-realization; so that the 
genesis of the higher from the lower faculties 
of the soul takes place through an even fuller 
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comprehension of its own activity and an ever 
clearer apprehension of all that is related 
thereto. The stages of this growth toward 
consciousness are reflected in human institu- 
tions and arts; hence civilization must yield 
proof of the notion of the soul derived from 
introspection, and this idea in turn interprets 
the phases of nature and of society. The psy- 
chologic foundations of education are given, 
then, in the activity of the soul considered as 
a principle, and in the ‘‘ subjective ’’ element 
that is present in every product of the activ- 
ity. 

In tracing the genesis of the higher faculties 
it not only appears that the higher includes or 
absorbs, as it were, the lower, but the form of 
the higher is found also in the lower: thus 
sense perception isan unconscious logic, using, 
indeed, invalid moods, as the book shows, but 
prefiguring the certitude of highest reason. 
This oneness of the soul’s action, dimly per- 
ceived, explains the prevalent attempt to reduce 
the higher activities to terms of the lower, and 
the false psychology that results, in which 
even moral and religious principles are treated 
as elaborated sensations. The stimulating 
force of the work under review comes from its 
higher conception of these principles. They 
are, it is true, first seized through feeling, but 
it is feeling excited by the soul’s inherent rec- 
ognitionof relations and inherent demand for 
cause. It is only by reflecting on ‘‘the forms 
of mental activity” that the true nature of 
ethics and of religion, or of moral relations and 
divine authority, is apprehended. The per- 
ception of this truth has caused the Christian 
world to foster universal education, and it is 
from this high standpoint that Dr. Harris de- 
velops his conception both of mind and of edu- 
cation. i 

While the great value of the work resides in 
its essential doctrine certain sections will com- 
mand special attention. Such,in particular, are 
the discussions of concept and of will which 
are in striking contrast to the haziness of cur- 
rent views on these points. The movement of 
the mind from percept to concept is shown to 
be a generic process. From the phase of su- 
perficial appearance, the percept is developed 
by the mind’s action into its identity with the 
producing energy. This is the very nature of 
the intellect or knowing power, 7. e., to replace 
fleeting appearance by reality: This knowing 
of universals is ‘‘the human characteristic”’; 
it explains the permanence of human knowl- 
edge and the true nature of education. Mental 
growth is not fostered so much by the multi- 
plicity of impressions as by the exercise of 
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generic processes; these may be,and often are, 
hindered by an excess of new presentations. 
The conception of will as involving and com- 
pleting knowing, the action of will in atten- 
tion and in the processes leading up to reflec- 
tion, and, more especially, the higher action of 
will through which knowing is merged into 
insight, are set forth with marvelous clearness 
and precision. 

In the third part of the book an application 
of psychology is made to solve the main prob- 
lems of education. It involves an inquiry into 
the mental factor of social institutions, of na- 
tional ideas, of art, of science and of philoso- 
phy. These considerations might easily be ex- 
panded into a separate volume; one only, that 
relating to the school and its exercises, is here 
treated exhaustively. The final topic, the psy - 
chology of philosophy, presents the essence of 
the whole discussion under the formof the five 
intentions of the mind. These several degrees 
of-the ‘‘ genesis’? interpret also current psy- 
chology, and in their entirety indicate the ad- 
vance of the subject under modern, and more 
especially German impulses. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


R.H. Russe. will print this fall the third 
large volume of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s 
drawings, entitled ‘‘ Sketches and Cartoons.” 


.... Literature understands that Prof. J. P. 
Postgate has accepted the editorship of the 
Classical Review, vacant by the retirement of 
Mr. G. E. Marindin. 


.. Icelandic scholars will be pleased to hear 
that Dr. Jon-Stefansson, now of London, is a 
work on the compilation of a dictionary of both 
the ancient and modern Icelandic language. 


...-The next book of Henry D. Lloyd, the 
author of ‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” 
isto be entitled ‘‘ Labor Copartnership.” It 
will be published in August by the Harpers. 


...A short history of the war with Spain is 
being written forthe Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
by Marion Wilcox, and Richard Harding Davis 
is also doing the same thing for the Scribners. 


.... Zhe Saturday Evening Post, of Philadel- 
phia, enters on its 171st year. It claims to be 
the oldest weekly publication in the United 
States, and has the additional glory of having 
been founded by Franklin. 


..- The Congregational Publishing Society, 
of Boston, will publish in the early autumn a 
book on the Apostles’ Creed, written by Henry 
A. Stimson, D.D., of New York, pastor of the 
Manhattan Congregational Church. 
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-e.. The American Book Company republishes 
the compact ‘‘ Brief History of the Hawaiian 
People,” by W. D. Alexander, which was pre- 
pared by order of the Hawaiian Board of Edu- 
cation in 1890, and published in 1891 previous to 
the overthrow of the kingdom and the events 
which have now culminated in annexation. 
The work is well done, full on the early history 
of the Islands, the natural history, the French 
and English outrages which made so much 
noise in their day, and, worst of all, Lieutenant 
Percival’s outrage in command of the United 
States ‘‘ Dolphin,” and with a fairly good ac- 
count of the missionary history of the Islands. 


...-Mrs. Lynn Linton, who died a tew days 
ago, was one of those prolific and popular nov- 
elists whose works, for the most part, are 
already forgotten. She was born at Keswick, 
1822, her father being Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
and her mother the daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle. When still 
a child of twelve she seems to have made up 
her mind to embrace a literary career; and 
Walter Savage Landor, who appreciated her 
ability, stood in some ways as her sponsor. 
She was a most industrious writer, and before 
1858, when she married William Jones Linton, 
was already the author of several novels. The 
husband and wife, however, did not agree, and 
Mr. Linton came to the United States, where 
his death took place in New Haven, last Sep- 
tember. Of late years Mrs. Linton was deci- 
dedly aggressive in her style. Her dislikes 
were many, not so much to persons as to mod- 
ern society, its ways, thoughts and manners. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE 


IN the negotiations now pending between 
Spain and the United States for the conclu- 
sion of peace the terms which we as victors 
are prepared to offer the vanquished and the 
terms which they are prepared to accept, 
will no doubt differ widely. Sagasta is 
bound, as the representative of the Spanish 
people, to make the best bargain he can. 
Public opinion, as represented at Madrid, is 
apparently willing to concede Cuba and 
Porto Rico and a coaling station in the 
Philippines. As to indemnity Spain will be 
glad to escape any pledge for a sum of ready 
money. That isthe one thing she lacks more 
than anything else. It evidently seems very 
desirable to her to retain the Philippines. 
. They are a source of wealth far more valua- 
ble than either or both of the West India 
Islands. | 

We shall have little difficulty in making up 
our minds upon most of the points in a 
treaty of peace. It will be conceded by every- 
body that as the liberation of Cuba was the 
one great avowed purpose for which we took 
up arms, nothing short of the surrender of 
Spanish sovereignty over that island is to be 
thought of. Wedid not goto war for the 
liberation of Porto Rico or of the Philippines, 
the Carolines or the Ladrones; we did not 
even go to war to avenge the loss of the 
‘* Maine” in the harbor of Havana. That cry 
was raised before the war and after the war 
began, but it has been heard less and less as 
the war has gone on. But still there is a 
question between the two nations with refer- 
ence to the loss of that vessel which remains 
to be settled, and the settlement ought to be 
covered by the treaty of peace. There must 
be no question of a money indemnity. We 
can afford to pay the cost of the war our- 
selves; we can give a few hundred mil- 
lions for the cause of humanity. We are 
glad that the President and his Cabinet have 
eliminated this point from the negotiations. 

The main points of thattreaty, then, will be: 

1. The loss of the ‘‘Maine.”’ 

2. Cuba. 

3. Porto Rico. 

4. The Philippines, the Carolines and the 
Ladrones, 
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We need not be strenuous about the 
‘‘Maine.’’ Spain offered to agree to arbitration 
before the war. Let it, then, go to a tribunal, 
or let it be cast into the scale by our Govern- 
ment for what it is worth. Only let the treaty 
cover it, so that it shall vex us no more, 

Under the two next heads our Govern- 
ment’s policy was already settled. Our demand 
is that Spain’s sovereignty must cease over 
both Cuba and Porto Rico. From this de- 
mand we cannot and will not recede. We 
have already voluntarily pledged ourselves 
before the world to establish in Cuba a free, 
independent and stable government, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the inhabitants thereof. 
Until that government is constituted and 
ready to take lawful possession of the island 
our Government will remain in control, 
whether the term be a few months or several 
years. We shall take allthe time and trouble 
that may be necessary for the establishment 
of an orderly, competent, representative 
government. We must stipulate, of course, 
that the Cuban debt is not to be paid by the 
United States. 

As to Porto Rico, we shall retain that 
island under our own control. It is too small 
and weak to maintain itself as an independ- 
ent Power, and we should have to establish a 
protectorate over it to prevent its falling into 
the hands of some other nation. And as 
we are convinced that it ought, at all haz- 
ards, to be free trom Spanish domination, we 
cannot return it tothat Power; and therefore 
we shall annex it and give it good govern- 
ment, under which it may developits resources 
and have a peaceful and prosperous career. 

The statements as to the terms which the 
President and his Cabinet have offered Spain 
all agree that Cuba and Porto Rico are to be 
forever separated from Spain. But we can 
get no very clear idea as to what has been 
proposed respecting the Philippines. The 
President naturally hesitates to form a 
final policy. These islands are not within 
the sphere of ourinfluence. No question of 
colonial expansion will be raised in connec- 
tion with Cuba or Porto Rico. They are 
near to us, and are connected with us by 
strong ties of commercial interests. But the 
Philippines are in the other hemisphere; they 











are in the shadow of another continent, with 
a vast ocean rolling between. Not a few 
wise men believe that the taking of them un- 
der our control would involve a grave de- 
parture from the policy of our republic, and 
would entail serious results in the way of 
change of features of our Government. They 
argue that it is safer and better to observe 
strictly the traditions of the fathers, and to 
put aside the temptation to an imperial do- 
main. Not only because we should find it 
difficult to rule races which are so alien tous 
and at such adistance, but because it is like- 
ly to entangle us with the affairs of the na- 
tions on the other side of the globe. The 
President will bear in mind the powerful 
arguments which are brought forward to sup- 
port this position; but he will also inquire 
whether it is according to the mind of the 
nation that we shall shrink from the re- 
sponsibility which lies before us, or whether 
we shall take it up, believing that the provi- 
dence which Christian men and women see 
so Clearly in the course of this war has beck- 
Oned us to this new duty. 

The question is not whether we may oc- 
cupy, but whether we may withdraw from these 
islands. They have come under our control 
by one of the exigencies of war. We found 
a rebellion in existence there, as we found 
one in Cuba. It was due to the same cause 
—misgovernment and oppression, and the 
natives had risen for the purpose of making 
themselves free. The destruction of Admiral 
Montijo’s fleet revived the hope of the rebel 
leaders, and theirforces are really in control 
of the island of Luzon, the Spanish holding 
chiefly Manila, the capital. 

Three courses are possible to our Govern- 
ment: 1. We could withdraw our naval fleet 
and our land forces, leaving it to Spain to re- 
conquer the island, if she can. We could 
not agree to helpher to recover control. We 
could not make war on the insurgents after 

‘having been in virtual co-operation with them 
in the conquest of the islands; nor could 
we honorably allow a long and ruinous con- 
flict to follow. Moreover, our withdrawal 
would mean anarchy, and we would receive 
as our just due the contempt of the world for 
shirking our duty. The continued presence 
of our fleet and troops would mean a change 

of support from the insurgent to the Spanish 
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cause. We cannot thus stultify ourselves, 
As acondition of our withdrawal we could 
ask for a coaling station, which we greatly 
need in Asiatic waters. 2. We could insist 
upon the cession of the chief island, Luzon, 
to us, leaving the rest to Spain. 3. We 
could insist that Spain give up her sovereign- 
ty over the whole group, leaving it to us to 
govern them directly, or to exercise over 
them some such powers as England exercises 
over Egypt. 

The President’s choice must, it would 
seem, lie becween the second and third prop- 
ositions. Four months ago there were but 
two questions: The independence of Cuba 
and settlement of the ‘‘ Maine” matter. But 
Spain would not let Cuba go. She rejected 
ourterms. Now the situation is different. 
We did not then ask for the lowering of the 
Spanish flag over Porto Rico; we then had 
no thought of invading the Philippines. 

Our terms now must, therefore, be harder 
terms. Since Dewey's victory at Manila, 
and the landing of thousands of troops at 
Cavite, our responsibilities are enlarged. We 
cannot restore the conditions we found there 
on April 30th. We have moral obligations 
toward the natives which we did not have 
till May 1st. The insurgent leader was in 
Hongkong. He had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Spanish Governor-General to 
end the war. Thedestruction of the Spanish 
fleet and Spanish defenses changed every- 
thing, The rebellion was renewed with our 
encouragement and help. Its armies have 
surrounded Manila, and Dewey’s attitude 
toward them has been that of an ally. When 
the German gunboat ‘‘Irene”’ interfered in 
behalf of the Spanish garrison on Grand 
Island, in Subig Bay, two of our war-ships 
were sent to remove the interference, and 
under our guns the insurgents took the 
island. This was direct intervention in be- 
half*of their cause. 

There is another reason why we cannot 
agree that Spain’s sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippines shall be reasserted—simple humanity. 
It was this that moved us to take up the 
cause of Cuba; it is this that forbids our de- 
sertion of the cause of the Asiatic group. 
Spanish cruelties and barbarities of the most 
revolting character have marked the govern- 
ment of those islands. Professor Worcester’s 
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calm recital in our columns of things he 
heard and saw are as moving as Senator 
Proctor’s account of Spanish atrocities in 
Cuba, which drove our nation to war. If we 
cannot accept any Spanish guaranty of good 
government for Cuba, how can we accept it 
forthe Philippines? The President cannot, 
must not agree to abandon the oppressed 
people across the Pacific. If he should make 
any such agreement, the nation would cry 
out against it, and the Senate would reject it. 

We do not need to decide now how we will 
govern the Philippines; we only need to de- 
cide that Spanish sovereignty over them shall 
cease. That we must demand, for their case 
is almost exactly the case of Cuba. We do 
not, moreover, need any outside assistance in 
deciding upon their future or in controlling 
them. We do not want any joint protector- 
ate or ownership. We are competent to do 
all that needs to be done with them and for 
them ourselves, whether as a colony or 
a protectorate. Our terms to Spain, there- 
fore, can and should be made as explicit con- 
cerning the Philippines as concerning Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 





A PROPOSITION FOR COMITY 
DECLINED. 


WE have spoken more than once with ap- 
proval of the proposed conference between 
representatives of the various Protestant 
missionary societies in reference to new mis- 
sion work in the West Indies, and perhaps 
the Philippine Islands. The object of the 
conference was that ‘‘from the view-point of 
Christian fellowship and the economical use 
of men and money’’ this mission work might 
be begun aright, without duplication and in- 
terference. The purpose was simply comity 
between bodies of Christians holding the 
common faith. 

The monthly organ of the Domestic ‘and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has just published what 
appears to be an authoritative reply of that 
society to the invitation it received to be rep- 
resented in this conference. After an ex- 
pression of hearty sympathy with other breth- 
ren, and a word of warm appreciation of 
their faithful missionary labors, the reply of 
the Episcopal Board proceeds: 
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‘*From their standpoint, where the differences 
are mainly, perhaps we might say solely, 
questions of preference as to methods of Church 
government, our Presbyterian brethren and 
those who unite with them in this movement to 
prevent duplication of work and the presenta- 
tion of a divided Christianity before the people 
of the islands mentioned are entirely right. But 
with us the matter is not so simple.”’ 


We do not quite understand this statement. 
The differences between these other denomi- 
nations are no more in relation to “ prefer- 
ences as to methods of Church government” 
than is the difference between them and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. That Church 
has equally its preferences as to Church gov- 
ernment. The Episcopalians and the Meth- 
odists prefer one form—by means of bishops, 
the Presbyterians and Reformed bodies an- 
other, and the Baptists and Congregational- 
ists yet another. It is its preference for its own 
form of Church government which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
just as it is its preference for another form 
which distinguishes the Presbyterians. 

But a further reason is given for declining 
to meet with other brethren in such a confer- 
ence, namely, that a mission work in Cuba 
has been carried on by an auxiliary, the 
Church Missionary Society, and thus the 
field has been partly occupied. One would 
think that this was a good reason for attending 
such a conference. If that Church has cer- 
tain pre-emption rights in Cuba, they ought 
to be presented to the conference and, if 
possible, preserved. The Baptists have simi- 
lar pre-emption rights, represented by the 
work of Mr. Diaz and his associates. 

A really more valid reason for declining 
to enter the conference, or to make any ar- 
rangement to recognize the obligations of 
comity with other denominations, has to do 
with the jurisdiction of missionary bishops 
who might be sent into the new field, and is 
thus defined: 


‘It is manifest that an arrangement by 
which this Church would be restricted in its 
work to portions of the islands would at once 
interfere with the jurisdiction of missionary 
bishops who might be elected and consecrated, 
which would impede their work,and might pre- 
vent their taking under their charge congrega- 
tions of Americans hereafter resident at dif- 
ferent points in those islands; and to our mind 
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there is little doubt that in the seaports, at 
least, there will be colonies of American mer- 
chants and others. 

While this is an important consideration 
it might, without damage, have been made a 
matter of conference. It would have been 
discovered that comity does not prevent dif- 
ferent denominations from working side by 
side in the larger cities. It hasto do with 
such arrangements as will leave room for the 
full exercise of Christian activities without 
interference where the field is large enough 
for all. If, however, the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church believes that it is the duty 
of that ‘Church to occupy the whole field, 
city and country, without regard to others, 
and that its missionary jurisdictions must not 
be at all restricted even in the interests of 
comity, it does well for such a reason to de- 
cline conference, and one can hardly conceive 
of any other valid reason. Yet the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has put itself so on 
record as a friend of Church unity that it is 
unfortunate that it cannot now take any part 
ina conference which looks just a little way 
toward unity. We fear that it will seem that 
the proposal is declined from an unwilling- 
ness even so far to recognize the claims of 
sister denominations as part of the Church 
of Christ. 


WOMAN’S “OPEN DOOR” IN EDU- 
CATION. 


THERE are no limitations of sex in Ameri- 
can activity or enterprise. No one who 
knows the women of our country will suspect 
them of having little to do or of being self- 
indulgent as to the tasks and responsibilities 
they assume. 

Yet defining leisure as that happy condition 
in life which leaves one with a good large 
fraction of time and energy free from imper- 





ative preoccupations, there is nothing more’ 


remarkable in our civilization than its ten- 
dencies to the endowment of women with 
the opportunities, the power, and the bound- 
less influence of the leisure class in society. 
It brings to them possibilities which are be- 
yond computation and which owe their exist- 
ence directly to the fact that by the unwritten 
laws and realities of social life American 
women are in possession of the freedom 
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to think and act and organize, which is the 
essence of what we meanby leisure. In their 
hands it is a power greater than capital, more 
potent than Legislatures, and more effective 
than the ballot, and owes its significance to 
the fact that it stands outside, above and 
free of them all. 

Not only are these great opportunities 
coming more largely and more securely to 
women, but they are training themselves as 
never before in the history of the world to 
the administration of the trusts and respon- 
sibilities which go withthem, This explains 
the phenomenal growth of colleges for 
women and annexes for women in the estab- 
lished universities. It is not that the dis- 
tinctions of sex are fading out, not that 
women are becoming men, not that a read- 
justment between the sexes is called for, but 
simply that women are rising to the oppor- 
tunities which their freedom from the en- 
grossing occupations and responsibilities of 
men give them, and fitting themselves to use 
them with a skill and fidelity which promise 
great things for the future. 

This movement is part of that readjust- 
ment to new conditions which is taking place 
all along the line or lines of social life and 
which is destined, without revolution, and 
with no greater overturnings and no more 
friction than we have already had, to settle 
the vexed problems of capital and labor, of 
municipal government, of social development 
and individual right and freedom. 

The teacher's profession is far from being 
an avocation of leisure; but the efficiency, 
discipline and general conduct of the schools 
will depend very largelyon the number of 
citizens who have leisure at their command, 
and with what degree of public spirit and 
intelligence they use that leisure. This is 
where the new social function of women, 
growing out of the intelligent and public- 
spirited use of their leisure, comes in. The 
subject is brilliantly discussed in our col- 
umns to-day by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
What she says so well as applied to educa- 
tion might be extended over the wide and 
important fields of art, religion, morals, man- 
ners, and all the other social interests which 
depend so much for their development 
on the citizens’ leisure to attend to such 
things. 
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Into all these departments of social life 
women are pressing with unexampled enter- 
prise. In fact, they have always, even dur- 
ing the Apostleship of St. Paul, been a con- 
trolling force in them, in every civilized age 
and country. In this country the ratio of 
male teachers employed is steadily declining. 
In 1870 it was 41 male teachers to 59 female; 
in 1896 it was 32.6 male to 67.4 female. As 
to the larger influences that lie back of the 
school and the schoolhouse, the change is 
greater, and destined to be far greater than 
itis. Read on this point, for example, the 
thoughtful paper we print in this issue by the 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Boston, Sarah 
Louise Arnold. It should open the eyes of 
people as to the depth and extent of the 
silent revolution which has brought woman 
to the front in education, and largely for the 
reason that she has the leisure to assume the 
responsibility, and that, in this country at 
least, she has been these many years using this 
leisure to fit herself to assume the responsi- 
bility. ; 





THE DISCIPLINE OF FAILURE. 


THE really great men of the world are 
those who are not paralyzed by failures. Suc- 
cess is rare except through repeated failures. 
Those who put all at risk on one venture, 
and, losing, weakly surrender, never accom- 
plish anything worth living for. Failures 
should enter into the natural expectation of 
everybody as a necessary, if painful, part of 
the discipline of life. 

Few begin with anything like a clear view 
of what they want to do, and the fortune 
they seek may come in a very different form 
from that which they have kept in view. It 
may be a very large success, and yet be 
scarcely recognized. What many regard asa 
victory may really be a defeat, and men 
often mourn as losses what ought to be con- 
sidered as gains. The child that never falls 
never learns to walk. Falls are failures 
which lead to success. 

Everything depends on how we take our 
failures. Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of 
the eleven rules he laid down for the disci- 
pline of conscience, declared: 


‘‘Our business in this world is not to suc- 
ceed, but to continue to fail in good spirits.” 
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This seems on first reading an inversion. 
How 
can it be our. business to fail? Is failure, 
then, better than success—a thing to be 
courted and worked for? Not at all. He 
means that failures are numerous and con- 
stant. They stand thick in every pathway. 
We must make up our mind to meet them, 
and not to let them dishearten us. Here is 
the point. Weare vanquished if we take a 
failure as final. We must not let it discour- 
age us. We shall fail and fail often; but it 
is our duty not to lose heart, not to give up 
trying. Everybody knows that the author 
of ‘*Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ made him- 
self famous by his works, and yet he says of 
his career: 

‘*T meant to lead a life that should keep 
mounting from the first; and tho I have been 
repeatedly down again below sea-level, and am 
scarce higher than when I started, I am as 
keen as ever for that enterprise.”’ 


This is the invincible spirit that will not 
own itself beaten because it stumbles and 
falls, but persists in rising and pressing 
forward, however slow and difficult the 
progress. It bravely refuses to surrender, 
holding that its business is to meet these 
inevitable failures in good spirits. The nov- 
elist had his ideal. It was to write a great 
poem. He never achieved it, but he was 
content, he wrote, to ‘‘cobble little prose 
articles.” He never wrote the great poem, 
but he took his failure in ‘‘excellent good 
spirits,’’ and achieved success in a different 
line, 

There is vast helpfulness in this thought, 
and for none more than for those who are 
concerned with the discipline of conscience. 
There are many failures in the Christian 
life. Bunyan saw a host of them in his 
dreams in Bedford jail; a greater than Bun- 
yan met them and felt them all through his 
life. Jesus Christ failed in his preaching— 
many refused to accept him; he failed in his 
teaching—many refused to believe him; he 
failed to restore the Kingdom of Israel—they 
rejected him; he failed to convince the world 
of his mission—they crucified him. He failed 
even with his own disciples, who fell away 
from him and denied him, There were some 
places where he could do no mighty works— 
the unbelief of the people thwarted him. And 
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yet he was not dismayed by failure. He did 
not even refuse to face the greatest seeming 
failure of his life—that ignominous death on 
the cross. The greatness of his spirit was 
shown in the way he endured, in the cheer- 
fulness with which he gave himself in sacri- 
fice. 

The greatness of his triumph is beyond 
measure. He achieved a life unequaled in 
power and influence for good; and the world 
with common accord points to his spotless 
character as the one perfect model for man- 
kind. Those who follow after him meet many 
failures. Like the disciples, they disappear 
from his path sometimes, but, unlike Judas, 
who could not endure failure, they reappear 
and press forward again in good spirits. 





OTTO VON BISMARCK. 


SINCE the Duke of Wellington died no 
man in Europe has received such honors 
and emoluments from his sovereign and his 
nation as Bismarck. 

He was born April 1st, 1815, at Schén- 
hausen, and was, therefore, at his death 
well advanced in his eighty-fourth year. 

Born of strong, wild Pomeranian stock, he 
promised in his youth to keep up the reputa- 
tion of his class. He came out of the uni- 
versity with the marks of one duel on his 
face, the memory of more behind him, and 
the reputation of a man who had taken 
things easy with the Rector at Gdttingen, 
and who in courage, tenacity and force might 
venture on anything. Americans will not 
failto recall that from this university period 
dated his long friendship with Motley, norto 
see in that incident an evidence of the gen- 
tler spirit beneath his rough exterior. 

lf he was ever tamed it was Johanna von 
Puttkamer who did it, whom he boldly took 
and folded to his breast in the presence of 
her unfriendly father in 1847, made his 
wife, and lived with in a beautiful fidelity of 
heart and life, until her death, in 1894, 
wrung from him the agonized words: ‘‘ Bald 
hole ich ste een” —I shall join her soon. 

In looking around for great figures to 
place in comparative relations with him, they 
are not easily found. Cavour, perhaps, will 
come first; but, excepting in one point, the 
relations between them are those of contrast. 
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He was, indeed, the founder of United Italy, as 
Bismarck was of Germany; but he worked 
with means as different from those employed 
by the Prussian Chancellor as martial law is 
from constitutional government, or as Italian 
subtlety is from the methods of a Pomeranian 
grenadier, Each took his own sovereign as 
the key to the solution; and while one hoped 
to put into effect the dream of a century by 
means of the house and Kingdom of Sardinia, 
the other saw his chance to reunite the: 
twenty-one political fragments of Germany 
under the strong leadership of Prussia. 

With Gladstone the comparison is still 
more by contrasts. 

In Bismarck the elements were mixed in 
something like their elemental force and 
grandeur. Physically he seemed like a sur- 
vival of the old Viking period; yet he could 
speak with a soft, low voice, make himself 
irresistible in the society of women or full of 
fun and play like a boy at home, while his 
delight in the deep woods and eagerness fora 
shot at big game made his countrymen re- 
call the ancestor who would come in with a 
hundred buck to his credit, and dine in a big 
hall where the toasts were acclaimed with a 
blare of trumpets, and wind up with letting 
off guns across the table. 

He was not much ofan orator, but his 
power in the Reichstag was that of a giant. 
When he rose in his place it was like a great 
Olympian mountain coming into view with 
an awful Jupiter on its summit lowering his 
brows. His onslaught wasterrific. Men fled 
from the chamber to escape, or sat crushed 
and cowering underit. Yet noman ever left 
lessto depend ona coup de force of this kind 
or adjusted his measures beforehand with 
more absolute precision. Probably there 
was not another statesman living in the 
world who would not have ruined everything 
after Sadowa; Bismarck’s self-control held 
his impetuous associates in check, and left it 
to the Emperor of France to make the mis- 
takes which afterward cost him so dear, and 
which the Prussian Chancellor had avoided. 

It is idle to speculate what the map of 
Europe would have been to-day without him. 
When he came forward in 1862 Prussia had 
been trained into a tough, hardy State, not 
fully conscious, however, of its own power 
and under a weak sovereign. What its latent 
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capacities were was but little suspected in 
Europe. Austria was never tired ot express- 
ing contempt and snubbing its Hohenzollern 
factotum. Bismarck soon found means of 
rousing Austria from these pleasing illusions. 
Austrian expulsion from the Zollverein, the 
Schleswig-Holstein War, and the famous thir- 
ty days’ campaign won a succession of blows 
which set Prussia right before the world, and 
brought things in Europe to the eve of that 
astonishing war amid which William I was 
proclaimed Emperor of Germany at Versailles, 
and from which Bismarck returned to Ber- 
lin, to be from that time down to this recog- 
nized as the founder of the German Empire. 





SPAIN’S REQUEST FOR PEACE. 


SPAIN has at last asked for peace, and she 
has done us the honorto ask it directly of us, 
and not through mediation. We have, of 
course, been expecting that she would 
sooner or later take this step. The final 
success of the United States was inevitable; 
and ever since the victory at Santiago 
European nations have been at one in urging 
her to give up a hopeless conflict while still 
something could be saved, and while the 
victor was disposed to deal fairly with her. 

Of course nobody in Spain believed that 
anything could be gained by prolonging the 
war, except to save Spanish honor and per- 
haps the present dynasty. They already re- 
garded Cuba and Porto Rico as lost gems of 
the Spanish crown, tho they refused to take 
the same view of the Philippines. By con- 
tinuing the conflict they could compel the 
United States to conquer these by a costly 
process; they could inflict losses upon our 
army and cause an immense outlay of treas- 
ure. That would-be, no doubt, a gratifica- 
tion to Spanish feeling, but it would not tend 
to conserve the already overdrawn resources 
of ‘‘a dying nation.’’ We are glad for our 
own sake, and for the sake of the Spanish 
nation, against. which we bear no grudge 
(for while we cannot tolerate its cruel and 
oppressive government, we have no hatred 
for its people), that they have come to us in 
an open, manly way, indicating their desire 
for peace. ’ 

In coming to us direct instead of seeking 
the intervention of Austria or some other 
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European Power, or alliance of Powers, 
they have expressed a confidence in Ameri- 
can manliness, fairness and right dealing for 
which we are exceeding grateful. We like 
to have the Government at Madrid believe 
that no influence which European Powers 
could bring to bear upon us would make us 
more inclined to give them reasonable terms 
than a simple request from Spain itself. 
We feel that in this they only do us justice, 
but they do us justice under circumstances 
which call for special acknowledgment. 
France is not at war with us, neither is Ger- 
many; but they have most cruelly misrepre- 
sented us, sneered at our motives, declared 
that we were inthis war for aggrandizement 
only, and accused us as the larger and 
stronger power of playing the bully over a 
weak and dying nation. They have said that 
we were not only intent on adding territory 
to our domain, but on exacting a heavy in- 
demnity. 

Spain believes better things of us. She 
knows how chivalrously our naval command- 
er in the Philippines bore himself toward the 
conquered foe; how, after Sampson’s fleet 
had destroyed Cervera’s ships, all possible 
relief and comfort were given to the starving, 
wounded and exhausted prisoners; how our 
own surgeons dressed their wounds, gave 
them medicine, fed them with delicacies, 
clothed them with clean, whole garments, 
and treated them with every consideration. 
She knows how we took possession of San- 
tiago, how we gave unprecedented terms to 
the capitulating soldiers of General Toral, 
and how we agreed to send them back to 
Spain at our own expense, instead of put- 
ting them in prison. The Government at 
Madrid evidently believed that a nation which 
conducts war with so much humanity and 
Christian feeling will deal fairly and justly 
with them. And we believe that the Presi- 
dent, knowing and representing the mind of 
our people, will give the best terms possible 
to the Sagasta Government. 





THE full report of Admiral Sampson of 
the great naval battle of July 3d gives no evi- 
dence of jealousy of Commodore’s Schley’s 
part in achieving that memorable victory. 
Some have professed to find it by reading 
between the lines; but the same process 
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could be applied to the Commodore’s report 
with the result of making out a grievance. 
For example, Schley says the victory ‘‘ seems 
big enough for all of us.”” Did he mean to 
imply that Sampson wanted to exclude him 
and others from sharing in it? Wedo not 
believe any such thought was in the Com- 
modore’s mind. Sampson gives a simple, 
modest, rather cold account of the battle, 
not taking undue credit to himself, but ad- 
mitting that his flagship, the ‘‘ New York,”’ 
was several miles away when the action be- 
gan, and did not get within range of any of 
the Spanish ships, until the battle was ended. 
It appears that the course taken by our 
ships was exactly in accordance with orders 
issued by him a month previously, and that 
as the ‘‘New York” turned to pursue the 


escaping fleet he signaled, ‘‘ Close in toward 


harbor entrance and attack vessels.’’ He, 
therefore, really directed the battle, thoat a 
considerable distance. He gives no special 
praise to Schley or to others, saying it is 
difficult to discriminate where every one did 
so well. Hespoke well of the ‘‘ Gloucester” 
and admiringly of the speed of the ‘‘ Ore- 
gon.’” Some say that he discriminates 
against the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” Schley’s flagship; 
but microscopic tests fail to bear this out. 
Commodore Schley’s report gives evidence 
of a warmer nature, and isin a more exultant 
strain. He distributes praise with generous 
hand, and pays this tribute to the Com- 
mander-in-chief: 

‘‘I congratulate you most sincerely upon 
this great victory of the squadron under your 
command, and I am glad that I had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute in the least to a victory 
that seems big enough for all of us.”’ 


if Admiral Sampson had said a few words in 
the same strain about the gallant Commo- 
dore, he would have placed his report above 
criticism and would not have exceeded the 
bounds of justice. It is not what he does 
say, it is what he does not say, that makes 
one feel that his account is not quite sat- 
isfactory. 





WE have great reason to be proud of our 
Navy, its discipline, vigilance, effectiveness, 
the skill of the gunners, the ability of its 
commanders, the faithfulness of its officers, 
the splendid fighting capacity and temper of 
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itsmen. The Spanish ships came out of 
Santiago in full daylight. It would, there- 
fore, have beena shame to us if we had not 
been able to prevent their escape. But they 
came at the hour when they were least ex- 
pected. They might have tried to steal out 
in adark night, or during a storm, when the 
air was thick. In either case they would 
have found a fleet doubly on its guard for 
them; a movement of that kind would 
naturally be expected. But the enemy 
came when the ships’ crews were mustering 
for divine worship, on a bright Sunday morn- 
ing, with no thought of a battle. That the 
order of service could be so quickly changed 
without confusion, and that Cervera’s fleet ships 
could beso promptly overhauled and destroy- 
ed, proves not only that we have good ships, 
speedy ships and effective guns, but officers 
and men trained to the highest efficiency. 





SENATOR Hoar is accused of inconsistency 
in saying that he believes our purpose as to 
Cuba could have been achieved by diplomacy, 
and in holding, nevertheless, that the waris 
justifiable and honorable. The senior Senator 
from Massachusetts is most competent to 
make his own defense; but as the question ‘is 
one that is often raised, we shall venture to 
offer a solution. Our purpose was the 
liberation of Cuba. The possible ways of 
effecting it were: 1, by diplomacy; 2, by . 
war. The difference is one of method. As- 
suming that the purpose was good, we were 
free to choose the method which circum- 
stances indicated as the easiest and quickest 
and most humane. The President evidently 
believed, with Senator Hoar, that he could 
succeed by diplomacy. It is possible that 
he might have done so, but hardly probable. 
Congress, which had an equal constitutional 
right to deal with the matter differed with 
him, and possibly Congress was right in its 
judgment of the situation. At all events, it’ 
was right in holding that the condition of 
things in Cuba was intolerable,and every con- 
sideration of humanity required that the 
question should be speedily settled. What 
might have been no one can tell; it is all 
conjecture. But we all know that Spain was 
very tenacious of its sovereignty -over Cuba. 
It was willing to yield other points; it showed 
no signs of yielding this. Our ultimatum 
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gave it the opportunity of yielding; but 
it chose the alternative of war without 
hesitation. Now Senator Hoar Jdelzeves, he 
does not pretend to £vow, that Spain could 
have been brought to terms by further nego- 
tiations. Congress thought otherwise, and 
acted on its own judgment, and thus made it 
impossible to try the first method. Congress 
deliberately chose the second method as the 
only one that gave any promise of success. 
Senator Hoar accepted it as inevitable, and 
justifies it as the only method left open to 
us. There is no moral or logical inconsist- 
ency in this position. He does not hold 
that war is morally wrong under all circum- 
stances; therefore he is not bound for con- 
sistency’s sake to denounce the present war. 





THE New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, known as the Gerry 
Society, refuses to allow itself to be visited 
and inspected by the State Board of Chari- 
_ties. The State Board of Charities has, ac- 
cordingly, applied for a mandamus to make 
the Gerry Society submit to an investigation. 
The interesting fact in the dispute is that the 
Gerry Society gets $30,000 a year from the 
municipal treasury to carry on its commend- 
able work, on the ground that it is perform- 
ing a public service to the community. The 
ideal in these matters will never be reached 
until the city supports entirely, at its own 
expense, the great charitable inStitutions,and 
leaves the minor work to the churches and 
private bodies. The granting of public 
money to private institutions when the 
officers of private institutions are not ame- 
nable to the people, isnot only a wrong tothe 
taxpayer, but has been in the past a source 
of great temptation and even corruption, and 
has in many cases helped to bolster up insti- 
tutions that could not have existed at all ex- 
cept for suchaid. While itis too much to 
hope that the State can yet withdraw all its 
aid from private enterprises, we hope that 
this case will be decided in favor of the State 
Board of Charities, and that the most direct 
municipal supervision will hereafter be de- 
manded for all institutions that accept pub- 
lic money. 





WE gave, some time ago, with some doubt 
of its genuineness, the substance of an 
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alleged reply by the Archbishop of Santiago, 
Chile, to an alleged encyclical of the Pope. 
It was such a remarkable document that, 
altho it was printed in German newspapers 
of high character, we could not quite accept 
it as genuine. Since then the Catholic Stana- 
ard, as we have already noted, ascertained, to 
its own satisfaction*by inquiries at Rome, 
that no such correspondence ever took place. 
We return to the matter now, not to assert 
the genuineness of either document, but to 
saythat both havecome to us from another 
source. The Rock, of England, has publish- 
ed translations of them. It says it got them 
from South American newspapers; that the 
Archbishop's reply was taken from La Lez 
(a suspicious name), the leading daily paper 


- of Chile, which was excommunicated by the 


Archbishop of Santiago, and must therefore 
be presumed to be hostile to him. It does 
not say from what South American paper it © 
translates the alleged encyclical of the Pope. 
On comparing the Archbishop’s letter with 
the paragraphs which we gave in our transla- 
tion from the German we find that they are 
exactly the same in substance, differing only 
in the English words in -which they are 
clothed. One was from the Spanish, direct, 
the other was from the Spanish through the 
German. Certainly both documents, which 
we have very nearly in full, are of an extraor- 
dinary character. 





IT is difficult to imagine the Pope as wri- 
ting in such a strain as this: 


‘* From the report of that most upright Com- 
mission, nominated ad hoc, based upon docu- 
mentary evidence and declarations, above all 
question or doubt it appears there is only one 
man worthy of wearing upon his shoulders the 
holy insignia of the Cardinalate; and this noble 
individual, notwithstanding his many virtues, 
has endured almost inhuman attacks from his 
own brethren, from the most notable members 
of the Chilean clergy, without any respect be- 
ing shown for, and without any account being 
taken of the fact that we had conferred upon 
him the augusttitles of Bishopand Archbishop 
in partibus infidelium. The means adopted by 
the higher clergy of Chile in order to obtain 
the cardinal purple have not been those of 
virtue and learning, but rather those of incrim- 
ination and implacable slander against every 
competitor.” 
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After enumerating the charges which are 
made ia the report to which the Pope refers, 
and which we summarized in our first notice 
of the matter, the alleged encyclical goes on 
to say: ’ 

‘‘There is not a shadow of doubt regarding 
any of the above charges. How is it there is 
no peace or concord among the princes of the 
Church in Chile? What spirit of evil has pos- 
sessed the minds and consciences of these 
representatives of God in yon vale of tears? 
What means this Byzantine anarchy among 
the ecclesiastical family of that land? One 
bishop flings a slanderous libel against another 
’ bishop, calling hima thief; the injured replies 

in like terms,and stigmatizes his accuser as an 
avaricious intriguer and other things still more 
abominable.”’ 
It further says that in every diocese ecclesi- 
astics break all bounds and deliver them- 
selves up to manifold forms of sensuality; 
and the clerical press casts aside all sense of 
decency, and assassination and calumny 
prevail. It proceeds in this wholesale way 
to arraign prelates and priests in such terms 
as the most prejudiced enemies of the Church 
might use. We cannot accept either docu- 
ment as genuine without further proof, 





.... The perplexities created by the incon- 
sistencies of the American news service are 
illustrated by dispatches from Washington, 
last week, from the same source, appearing in 
the same newspapers—one declaring that the 
members of the Cabinet were at one in the 
opinion that we must not retain possession of 
the Philippines, and the other asserting with 
equal positiveness that the Cabinet were 
divided, two standing at one extreme and the 
rest at the other. The public requiresto be 
skilled in interpretation to know what to be- 
lieve in such cases, 


.... We know of no writer for American 
readers, on the policies and leaders of Ger- 
many, who is the equal of Countess Von 
Krockow in fulness of information or in capac- 
ity to set it forth clearly and concisely. The 
paper on ‘‘Prince Bismarck and His Times,’’ 
which we publish this week, is a model of 
that kind of biographical writing which ex- 
hibits a man in complete historical setting. 
We have other articles in this series which 
will appear from time to time. 
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...-A generally accurate daily paper of 
this city says: 

‘‘There are many mission boards in Ger- 

many, in Denmark and in Norway and Sweden, 
but none save Roman Catholic in the rest of 
Europe, outside of Great Britain.” 
What about the Paris Evangelical Society, 
with its missions in South Africa and else- 
where; the Free Board ofthe French Churches 
of Switzerland; the Mission Society of Fin- 
land, and the eight societies of Holland, be- 
ginning with the Netherland’s Mission Soci- 
ety? All these are Protestant foreign mis- 
sion boards. 


.... The way to English reforms may be 
long and tedious; but the perseverance of 
the saints takes them to the end in triumph. 
The Deceased Wife’s Sister’s bill must be 
older than the generation, and has been re- 
jected over and over again; but its prospects 
are improving. Even the House of Lords, 
with its contingent of spiritual peers, all op- 
posed to the advance of the measure, is will- 
ing to recogne the legitimacy of such mar- 
riages, when occurring in the colonies, where 
there is no law against them. 


....Maurice Thompson is entitled to our 
sincere sympathy. He has had a serious loss 
and disturbance of mind. He writes: 

‘*Burglars have ransacked my house and 
carried off all my Confederate money, the last 
pay I had in behalf of the Lost Cause! I 
prized that money on account of its vast lack 
of value. Butto think I slept peacefully and 
didn’t get a shot at those burglars!”’ 


.... Much of the information about the in- 
gratitude and outrageous acts of the Cubans 
may be set down as misinformation. A con- 
siderable Cuban force co-operated for several 
weeks with our troops at Guantanamo, and 
they parted on the best possible terms, and 


our men praise them for efficiency and help- 
fulness. é 


.... A new definition of jingoism is coming 
into use, refusal to return Porto Rico and 
the Philippinesto Spain. This comes near to 
making jingoism and patriotism identical. 
The word had better be kept for its legiti- 
mate use. 


.... The Porto Ricans gladly transfer their 
allegiance from Spain to the United States. 
They know that they will have better gov- 
ernment and larger prosperity. 





BISMARCK AS A COUNTRY SQUIRE. 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN. 


__ IN the year 1839 Bismarck’s mother died; 
and a family conference being held, it was 
decided that the two sons should resign 
their posts and undertake putting the Pome- 
ranian estates on a paying basis. There be- 
ing a good manager at Schénhausen, little 
harm had to be anticipated from leaving 
that to the father, altho he became more 
and more incapable with years. Accordingly 
Otto quitted the dusty-smelling offices of 
the law courts, served first his one year of 
obligatory army service, and then settled in 
Kneiphof as a country gentleman. 

Now: the quality of the soil in Pomerania, 
asin the Mark of Brandenburg, is sandy and 
poor for the most part; so that estates are 
of considerable extent, inasmuch as a good 
deal of surface is required to make up for 
want of depth of soil. In turning the sod 
the plowman scratches the pebbles of the 
original seabed beneath; and, in some local- 
ities the sand crops out altogether, lying up- 
permost for miles of area. 

Thetraveler, in riding by, begins to wonder 
how the land can repay the expense of tilling 
it, except along the river bottoms. It does 
not pay much in money, but it pays in moral 
values. The hard wrestle of generations 
against the odds of nature has resulted in a 
race of self-restrained, dogged fighters, strong 
of nerve and strong in muscle. The North- 
man of Germany, which is to say, the Prus- 
sian, is a counterpart of the Western Amer- 
ican, in the United States; a man of action, 
hardy and determined, and a rare master in 
self-help. 

While this moral trait has been developing, 
however, the outward customs of the people 
have stood still; such friction as was offered to 
industry by the soil being lacking in social 
life. The manor house and its surrounding 
village represent an oasis, far distant from 
other manors, so that contact with neigh- 
bors calls for so much exertion that it is apt 
to cease when the sons of the house have 
departed and the daughters have been en- 
dowed and married. Each family practically 
lives for itself, and its members, growing up 
among a swarm of menials and dependent 
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villagers, imbibe a sense of superiority; while 
menials and villagers, seeing no other fash- 
ions of life and cultivation, are just as con- 
sciously confirmed in the idea that patri- 
archal life is the only natural and proper 
one. Domination shows in the grain of the 
one class, so to speak, and subordination in 
the other. Together they compose the 
foundation on which the militarism of the 
State has built itself; not that much love is 
felt by the poorer classes for their masters. 
They have simply the habit of endurance 
acquired from the soil and from tradition, 
and keep along in the way of their fathers, 
there being no other opening to them. 

I dwell on the point a moment because it 
must be borne in mind if the history of 
Prussia in Bismarck’s time and his control 
of it, or, indeed, his own life, is to be under- 
stood 

The state of things in Bismarck’s estate of 
Kniephof while he was managing it, appears 


to have been characteristic of Prussian con- 


ditions generally. In addition to the fellow- 
countrymen of humble blood which com- 
posed the bulk of his menials, there was a 
contingent of an origin non-Teutonic, the 
degenerate descendants of the Slavic original 
occupiers of the country. These.correspond 
to the ‘‘poor whites’’ of some American 
States, and seem to hang back in civilization 
because of a want of moral energy chiefly; 
whereas what keeps the peasant of the Ger- 
man race behind it in progress is social isola- 
tion and poverty. 

All menials alike receive a traditionally 
fixed wage, which is described by Bismarck 
himself, in 1848, in the Neue Priissische Zet- 
tung, as follows: 


‘‘The men receive four groschen (10 cents) 
for a day’s work of twelve hours. The 
women receive three groschen (7% cents) in 
summer; in winter the price is one groschen 
less apiece. The men are bound to labor 156 
days ina year free for the manor; the women 
26 days annually apiece. But each family re- 
ceives in return from the manorial property: 
1. A free lodging, consisting of a room, @ 
closet, kitchen, cellar and garret, as well as 
stabling for cattle.” [These are commonly 


. 
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under one roof, the family'on one side of the 
passageway, the cattle on the other.] ‘‘2. 
Three morgen (1% acres) of land, for which the 
menial supplies seed, but which is worked with 
manorial tools and manured from the manorial 
stalls. Besides this, each cottage has a 
quarter-acre of garden-land, and an eighth of 
an acre of flax-land attached to it, which is at 
the disposition of the menial’s family. 3. Free 
pasturage for two cows. six sheep and two 
geese with brood, and free winter hay for one 
cow. 4. Freeturf for fuel, and the right to glean 
in an acre and ahalf of the manorial forest. 
5. Five bushelsof rye and one bushel of barley. 
6. About fifteen bushels of grain of all kinds 
as payment for threshing. 7. Free medicine 
and doctors. 8.-:If the husband dies the widow 
is given a lodging, half an acre of potato 
land and garden, and one cow, which is pas- 
tured with the manorial herd without charge.’’ 

The intention of this account of the owner 
was to show how preposterous was the de- 
mand of the ‘‘Revolutionists’’ for social 
reforms which was beginning to arise out- 
side of Kniephof in the great political world. 

He cannot live himself, Bismarck writes 
once, upon thirty thousand thalers a year 
in St. Petersburg; but he considers his 
peasants well enough off, as this writing 
shows, on one-thousandth part of that sum. 
Indeed, the proportion of thirty thousand to 
thirty appeared to him not only a natural 
distribution of income in principle, but one 
which it would be well to maintain. 

So when the men who held different ideas 


from his class about this adjustment of soci- 


ety rights continued to push their views, he 
felt ready to leave off farming and take up the 
cudgels of argument to beat them back. He 
resembled Frederick the Great in the de- 
light which he took in playing practi- 
cal jokes and discomfiting others, for 
which reason he had sometimes talked 
Liberalism himself; it tormented the officers 
and squires round about. But in this year, 
1847-48, Liberalism had only to appear as 
an earnest and imminent danger in order to 
make him turn serious, and ‘‘feel that -he 
was the King’s man from the crown of his 
head to the calves of his legs’’ (letter of 
Bismarck to General von Roon). 

Thirty-two anniversaries had passed since 
Bismarck’s birth; thirty-two since the King 
had exhorted the people to make their last 
sacrifice; thirty two since the people had 
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arisen and had liberated the country, ridding 
the land and the royal house of the domina- 
tion of Napoleon! Thirty-two! It is half a 
lifetime. Yet ‘‘nothing had been done in 
Germany politically, save to maintain a Con- 
federation which, whatever its pretensions 
might have been, was, in point of fact, noth- 
ing but a mutual protection league of Ger- 
man Government against war and revolution” 
(letter of Bismarck to Manteuffel, in 1858); 
or, to translate this phrase of Continental 
diplomacy into plain English, nothing but a 
mutual protection league against German 
union, constitutionalism and Parliaments 
had been upheld. 

Now, to the consternation of all squires, a 
revolt was threatening. Confiscated as news- 
papers were; violated as the immunity of uni- 
versities had been; bound by oaths to preach 
passive submission as the clergy were; : filled 
as were the prisons with citizens, the spirit of 
revolt was still awake. How was it possible? 
Had the reign of terror and repression which 
had been kept up for so many years, left 
some men still so bold as to commit treason, 
to demand even union and constitutional- 
ism? The North and the gentlemen of the 
Court were as one in their thrill of loyal in- 
dignation. 

Seven years previously the old King Fried- 
rich Wilhelm III had died; but his eldest 
son, who was now in his place, had answered 
the demand for a Constitution in the old 
fashion: ‘‘ No piece of written paper between 
me and my good subjects.’” As for the de- 
mand for German unity, that was taken by 
him, however, as a bit of an idea which had 
been useful in inspiring a capital plan which 
he had himself conceived—viz., that the 
Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria should © 
be given the title of Emperor of Germany, 
while he, as the foremost vassal of Aus- 
tria, would take thetitle of King of Ger- 
many and the main control over the rest of 
the German States. For Prussia, altho the 
youngest State, had become so large in ex- 
tent, by means of conquest and annexations, 
that it could pretend to set itself up thus al- 
most as a rival of old Austria. The relation, 
ofthe two. was, in fact, something like that 
between New England and the young West, 
Austria had prestige, wealth, luxury and re- 
finement on her side; Prussia, the tough 
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energy that has been mentioned, purer 
morals, younger ambition, and above all, the 
embodiment of Frederick the Great’s State 
policy,a very strong army, severely disciplined. 
The Hohenzollerns were the newest 
princes, and at the same time clung to the 
extremest absolutism. A number of sov- 
ereigns in the other German States had 
granted Constitutions to their people, the 
_demand being general throughout the land; 
and even Frederick William [V himself had 
been forced to permit a Parliament to sit in 
Prussia in 1847. But he held out most 
strenuously against the granting of a written 
Constitution, and had caused the members of 
the Parliament to be divided into classes in 
such wise that one gentleman’s vote should 
count as much as a dozen commons, and two 
dozen plebeians. He ordered the members, 
besides, to come up to him in the castle; he 
did not go downto it in thetown. And 


when he opened its sittings he told it that it 
might dzscuss certain matters; but there could 
be no wd// exercised in Prussia, save the 
royal will. 

Bismarck meanwhile had come to Berlin 
and was among his listeners, having become 


a deputy quite naturally, by reason of his 
station as Squire, and his position as dyke 
captain for the district about Schénhausen, 
another estate which he had inherited two 
years before at the death of his father. He 
was elected, too, because of his local repute 
as aman who could talk well and hold his 
own in argument. 

And indeed he did hold his own and speak 
unabashed. For when the King had with- 
drawn from the assembly, and debate ran 
high both outside the House and in (the coun- 
try, in fact, was on the very verge of revolt), 
and a deputy asked ‘‘what they were there 
for if not for drawing up a constitution, 
which the people had been clamoring for 
ever since King Frederick William III had 
promised to grant it, in the war of Libera- 
tion,’’ Herr von Bismarck rose to his feet, 
and boldly ‘‘ questioned the statement that 
a longing for a United Fatherland and a more 
liberal form of government had aided in 
influencing the country to lay the sacrifices 
it did uponitself in the War of Liberation’’— 
a speech so hectoring that it drew on him at 
once the soubriquet of Yuxker. He refused 
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likewise to sign the petition which members 
of the Parliament drew up asking the King 
to reconsider the advisability of widening 
their sphere of authority, saying that ‘‘a 
king should not be forced.” And ina simi- 
lar spirit he opposed the bill for the emanci- 
pation of the Jews, and every other ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary’’ motion. 

The orthodox political creed of no 
squire or Northman, in short, could have 
been laid down more plainly or explicitly 
than Bismarck did it on coming from his 
grain-fields into public life. 

His countryside beamed with approbation 
of him, and the parents of the girl whom he 
had been wooing hesitated no longer (as hesi- 
tated they had) to consent to their daughter 
marrying him. Surely such a firm stand for 
their king must. receive recognition; besides, 
they reflected, as in duty bound, Kniephofand 
Schénhausen with a saus-frau in them, in- 
stead of bachelor cronies, would be likely to 
become most prosperous estates. There was 
a pious hope, too, that Johanna would influ- 
ence himto attend more faithfully to his 
Christian duties, a trust which was fulfilled. 

On July 26th, 1847, Bismarck quitted Ber- 
lin, accordingly, for a seat at Johanna von 
Puttkammer’s side upon the Polter Abend 
bridal bench at Schloss Reinfeld in Pome- 
rania, where, in place of political speeches, he 
delivered responses to wedding toasts, 

His bride was twenty-three years of age, 
and the match was a true love match. The 
letters of Bismarck over which shimmer the 
most iridescent light of joyousness, date 
chiefly from this period of his young mar- 
riage. The wedding journey made them ac- 
quainted with the romantic beauty of the 
Rhine,. the mountain-tumbled land of the 
Swiss, and the opaline lakes of Italy. Neither 
ever forgot it; and one of the traits that 
serves to bring the Iron Statesman close to 
the hearts of men is the recurrence again and 
again of reference to ‘‘ Auld lang syne.”’ 

But even in the poetry of the life in Venice 
his sterner, larger fate was lurking; for in 
Venice King Frederick William IV had set up 
his residence for a time, and Bismarck was 
no sooner known to have arrived than he was 
summoned to an audience. His Majesty 
wished to see the young squire who had been 
defending him before the deputies. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC NEW YORK. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


No kaleidoscope has more variety than is 
found in a great city like New York. With a 
couple of millions of human beings gathered 
together, of course the possible combinations 
of need are vast, and the resources that have 
to be relied on to meet the wants of this ag- 
gregation of human units, must be very varied. 

This is the day of conventions, and those of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. are noted for their numbers. 
But if in New York we were to havea conven- 
tion of all those who have needs, whether of 
body or mind or soul, which must be met by 
the Christlike spirit of others, all records for 
numbers present would be broken. Christ faced 
great conventions of wo in his day; but the 
largest gathering that he ever faced would 
sink into insignificance compared with the 
gathering that I have just imagined above. The 
same, blind, deaf, crippled, the widow, the or- 
phan, the-incurable, the dissolute, the aged, 
and the infant of days, all would be there, an 
army of not less than one hundred thousand 
persons. ; 

To meet the needs of such a vast concourse 
calls for instrumentalities of various kinds, so 
that in New York there are more than five hun- 
dred distinct charities that cope with the giant 
needs of the mammoth city. This does not take 
into consideration the charitable work of the 
churches themselves, but only that done by 
societies outside of the churches. 

Of course much of this work follows lines 
that are familiar to all persons of ordinary in- 
telligence; but much of it is exceptional, and 
of truly dramatic interest. In New York the 
Bowery is one of the great streams of human 
life. Here may be found men from every na- 
tion under heaven. Here, too, is found in 
large proportions that part of humanity that is 
stranded. Made up chiefly of men, this ‘‘ sub- 
merged’”’ throng is advanced toward middle 
life. For one reason or another (some of the 
reasons good, others bad) this set of men are 
sunk in sin and degradation. If they ever 
had good homes, the influence of these has 
long since vanished. Seedy in outward garb, 
and still more seedy in inward life, this con- 
course floats up and down this river, and tends 
more and more toward depraved and criminal 
life. To meet the dire needs of this throng 
rescue missions have been started in the Bow- 
ery or its immediate neighborhood. If you 


were to enter any one of these missions tne 
first thing that would strike you would be the 
smell. This would almost knock you dow, 
until you got accustomed to it. It betokens 
the kind of life that these men have been liv- 
ing. Tobacco, rum, beer and dirt all contribute 
to make the atmosphere foul and poisonous 
The next thing to claim attention would be the 
generally ‘‘run-down’’ appearance of the as 
sembly. Manythere have no collars; others 
are almost literally in rags. Sun-faded hats 
buttonless coats, dirty hands, grimy necks, all 
bear their silent witness to the past life of 
those who meet in these missions. One fur 
ther truth would impress itself on you with 
some rapidity, and that is that the audience is 
made up almost entirely of men. Out of per- 
haps 250 persons, 235 would be men, and only 
15 would be women. Looking at these men, 
you would soon see that there were very few 
gray heads amongthem. Nearly all are young 
or only in middle lite. The reason for this is 
plain; fast living is not conducive to longev- 
ity. If you remained in this meeting for half 
an hour you would see many of the men fast 
asleep. This is because many of them have no 
home, and are making use of the mission as 4 
temporary dormitory. These men are the 
‘flotsam and jetsam’”’ of city life, and show 
that ‘‘the way of the transgressor is hard.” 
Vet even among them there are found here and 
there those who, converted by God’s grace, 
shine as jewels in the surrounding darkness. 
Now at the other extreme of life, we find 
work for the caildren. If you were to go from 
a Rescue Mission to a Day Nursery, you would 
find only children under ten years of age. The 
m thers of these little ones are wage-earners. 
They cannot leave these ‘‘tots’’ alone at home 
while they are in the factory or the store. To 
meet the needs of such honest but hard-worked 
mothers the Day Nursery has been established. 
In the morning these little ones are brought 
to the Nursery. They are washed and dressed 
in garments that belong to the Nursery. Then 
they are put at kindergarten work under com- 
petent teachers, who adapt the teaching to the 
ages of the children. At the noon hour comes 
the dinner, which is served in cleanly and 
wholesome style. That it agrees with the 
children is witnessed by their rosy and plump 
faces. After dinner the little ones are sleepy, 
and soare taken tothe dormitory,and there put 
in cribs, donated by friends, and named by the 
giver for some little one in the wealthier home. 
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To see these tenement-house children all asleep 

after their meal, is tosee a sight not soon tor- 
gotten. The afternoon is passed much as the 
morning has been, and then come the tired 
mothers to take their children home, grateful 
that they have been in so safe and comfortable 
a place while the mother has been off at work. 
Good care is taken that these ‘‘ tots’’ shall be 
sent:to Sunday-school on Sunday, so that all 
the week their lives are surrounded with as 
wholesome influences as possible. This is the 
work of ‘‘ prevention,” which in life is really 
half of the battle. Work with adults is work 
of ‘‘cure,” and all physicians now recognize 
that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” — 

Another phase of work for those at the en- 
trance of life is that done by the ‘‘ fresh-air 
fund.” Take your stand on the pier of the 
night boat for Albany toward six o’clock P.M. 
See that lady coming down with fifty eager 
and mercurial boys and girls. All of them have 
bundles or shabby ‘“‘ grips,” in which their be- 
longings are stowed away. They are full of 
anticipation, for they are off on the two weeks’ 
outing, and many of them have never been 
more than five miles away from home before, 
and now they are to spend all night on the 
steamer and half of to-morrow on the cars. 
It is a day of great things for these little travel- 
ers. See, thelady missionary takes out a list of 
the names of the company, and calls them over 
to be sure that all are there. Then she hands 
the list and the children over to the manin 
charge of the company for that trip, and they 

are off. But no one knows how much work 
the missionary has done already to get that 
happy company ready for their first journey. 
All these children had first to be taken by her 
to the doctor to see that they had no cutaneous 
or other contagious disease; then they had 
to undergo another examination, to see that 
their heads were in presentable condition. 
Having passed these examinations, they had 
been told to await the coming of a postal card, 
summoning them to the chapel as the starting- 
place. They all had to be instructed as to 
what it was well for them to take with them, 
as they were entirely inexperienced in this 
matter. Then came the day when the start 
was to be made, and in answer to the postal 
card the children had assembled. But some 
were lacking, because of sickness or funerals, 
or some other cause. Their places had to be 


filled at short notice, and the company thus 
gotten together with infinite labor had to be 
piloted to the steamer’sdock. All this had to 
Truly, for the 


be done in the heat of summer. 
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outing of these children some one had to work 
hard for many a long day. Of these parties 
many hundreds go out each summer, number- 
ing probably not less than 25,000 children. 

Top floor back room. It isa case of cancer; 

but the mother, who is sick, cannot gotothe hos- 
pital, because there are the children to be cared 
for. But she needs the ministration of some 
trained nurse to care for her poor body and 
dress the wounds carefully, so as to make life a 
little lessof a burden. Who shalldoit? See, 
here comes the trained nurse, who for two 
years has studied just howto minister to such 
pitiful cases. She is the missionary, whose 
only duty it is to care for those sick ones in 
their homes who cannot go to the hospital. 
She comes in with a bag containing all her 
needful articles, and with a bunch of flowers to 
brighten upthe room. She cares for the poor 
suffering invalid and prays with her, and 
then bids her farewell for another day, only to 
go on to some other person who has consump- 
tion or some other form of bodily ailment, to 
whose wants she ministers. A veritable angel 
is this trained nurse, who gives up an income 
of $25 a week as private nurse and takes $50a 
month, for ‘‘ His sake.” Do you know of any 
more Christlike service than this? I do not. 

The house is 128 East Tenth Street. If you 

were to watch it you would see only women 
coming and going. Who livethere ?. Those 
who are in training to becity missionaries. For 
to be a good missionary calls for especial train- 
ing, just as much as to be a typewriter ora 
shoemaker. ‘Some people think that ‘‘ any- 
body” can bea missionary. This is true, but 
not ‘* anybody ”’ can be a good missionary. It 
takes much careful training to make a success- 
ful worker among the poor. So this school has 
been started; and when you find the workers in 
the Kindergarten, orin the homes of the poor, 
who are doing good work, you may be sure 
that they have spent one or two years in prepa- 
ration for this service. Here the foundations 
are laid for that splendid structure of enduring 
character-building among the lowly that show 
such fruitage in many a humble home and 
many a consecrated heart. From the cradle 
to the grave they minister, cheer, reprove, 
train, restore, nurse, pray with, and finally 
mourn for those for whom the blessed Savior 
died. Surely theirs will be the reward of those 
to whom he shall say ‘‘ Inasmuch.”’ 

New York City. 





THE Christian ladies of the Hawaiian 
Islands have formed a Red Cross Society for 
the special purpose of caring for the soldiers 
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and sailors passing back and forth between 
this country and the.Philippines. On the ar- 
rival of the second set of transports several 
sick men were found who were removed to the 
Red Cross hospital on shore. 


....A comparative summary of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church for the last six years 
shows that the number of synods is the same— 
13; presbyteries have increased from 72 to 77; 
ministers trom 1,271 to 1,448; churches from 
2,652to 2,873, the increase being steady in each 
particular. The number of ordinations. has 
also increased from 55 to 70, and there have 
been 82 churches organized, the same number 
asin 1893, tho many more than in the past two 
years. The total number of communicants is 
given as 217,075,a steady increase from the 
188,546 in 1893. The total contributions have 
been $1,846,852, less than in 1893, when they 
were $1,943,580. There is a slight increase 
over last year, but a falling off from the pre- 
ceding years. Home missions, including both 
Assembly and local work, were $138,794. The 
Assembly work has fallen off, having been 
$45,762 in 1893. The local work, however, has 
increased, being $110,232 now against $84,136 
in 1893; foreign missions, $121,662, a trifle less 
than last year, but more than during the pre- 
ceding years. For education the Church gave 
$53,894, about the same as during the six years, 
tho in 1894. $65,027 were given. For colored 
evangelization the Church gave the largest 
sum in any year—$12,383. This department 
only commenced in 1884, the first year showing 
$3,573. The congregational expenses were 
$587,917, an increase over last year, but less 
than in any preceding year since 1888. 


....A comparative summary of: the statistics 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, for the 
past six years, shows that the number of 
synods has increased by one, being now 32; 
and of presbyteries by 7, now 228. The min- 
isterial roll is 7,190, an increase of 681. There 
have been fewer ordinations than in the past 
year, and not many more than in the preceding 
years; the installations have decidedly fallen 
off. On the other hand; there have been fewer 
dissolutions of pastorates. The eldership has 
increased by 2,600, being now 28,000. The 
number of churches organized is 7,635, four 
more than in the preceding year, and 343 
more than in 1893. The additions on confession 
of faith were 57,041—30 more than last year, 
but considerably less than during the preceding 
four years. The total number of communi- 
Cants is 975,877, a steady and very even growth 
during the six years. The contributions have 
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been $13,503,561, an advance over last year, 
but less than in either of the preceding four 
years. Home missions have fallen off—$972,- 
993, less than in either of the preceding six 
years. Foreign missions have advanced— 
$749,497, greater than in either of the prece- 
ding four years, tho less than in 1893,when they 
received $849,355. Education shows $84,056, a 
marked falling off, only half what was given 
in 1893. Sunday-school work also has lessened 
its amount, $112,781. Church erection, $149,- 
792, shows an advance over last year, but less 
than the preceding year. The work for the 
Freedmen, $118.359, shows a gain over the 
preceding four years, tho less than in 1893. 
The Relief Fund, $95,149. is less than in 1893, 
but more than in the succeeding years. Con- 
gregational expenses have not varied greatly 
—$10, 219.891. 


.-..The third World’s Sunday-school Ccn- 
vention was held early in July in London. A 
number of delegates from this country were un- 
able to be present, aside from the four who were 
lost by the sinking of the ‘‘ Bourgogne.”” The 
exercises opened with a reception to the dele- 
gates, four or five hundred in number, at the 
Bible House of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. There they examined the library and 
the relics, especially the Bible which belonged 
to Mary Jones, and was So intimately connected 
with the founding of that society. Then fol- 
loweda reception by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House, and the next day the conven- 
tion proper met at the city Temple. Alto- 
gether about 2,300 delegates were present 
from every quarter of the globe, representing 
2,500,000 teachers and 25,000,000 scholars. The 
United States delegates numbered 250; there 
were 300 from London, 60 or more from Can- 
ada, and 17 from India, while nearly every 
European country except Spain was repre- 
sented. The reports from all around the world 
showed that in Italy there are now 15,000 chil- 
dren in Protestant Sunday-schools. in Japan 
there are gor schools, 1rooin Tokioalone, andan 
increase of 4,000 scholars during the past year. 
Similar figures were given from many other 
countries. There were also eloquent addresses 
bya number of represéntatives from the differ- 
ent countries, even the Europeans using for 
the most part English, and seldom with mis- 
takes. There were addresses on specific meth- 
ods of reaching the different classes, the 
English teachers being greatly amazed at 
learning from the secretary of the International 
Primary Union, of this country, that there are 
over 200 appliances which primary teachers 
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need to. know and possess. As the first con- 
vention resulted in sending Dr. J. L. Phillips to 
India to organize the Sunday-school work, and 
the second appointed a Sunday-schogl mission- 
ary for Japan, it was deemed probable that this 
one would make a special effort in behalf of 
the children of China. 


....»The World’s Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was held at Basle, 
Switzerland, July 6th-roth. The reports of the 
Central International Committee show 5,768 
associations in 44 countries with 500,000 mem- 
bers, an increase of nearly 500 associations 
and 50,000 members during the last four years. 
There was a full representation of prominent 
association nen, including Sir George Williams, 
of England; John R. Mott, James Stokes and 
others, of this country, and representatives 
from Germany, Sweden, Italy and other coun- 
tries. There were addresses on the different 
departments of association work, in which the 
American representatives had a‘good share. 
Following upon this was the meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation at Eise- 
nach. This federation is at present composed 
of ten national or international Christian Stu- 
dent movements of North America, Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, India and Cey- 
lon, Australasia, South Africa, China, Japan, 
and other scattered associations in mission 
lands. Twenty-four different countries are 
covered by the organization, and there are cor- 
responding members in other lands. The 
unions are found in about 900 universities, 
colleges, etc., and have a membership of fully 
45,000 students and professors. The largest 
growth during the past year has been in Amer- 
ica, and the next largest in India. There are 
32 national or international secretaries of Stu- 
dent movements, and, including the local 
points, 66 men are devoting their time to this 
work. So far as can be judged more students 
entered the Christian life last year than dur- 
ing any preceding year; and Mr. Sayford’s 
work inthe Mississippi Valley hasSbeen won- 
derfully blessed. There has also been a great 
movement in the line of Bible classes and 
Bible circles, and the missionary interest and 
activity have increasedg One of the impor- 
tant things accomplished by the Federation 
during the three years of its existence has 
been to bring the students of different coun- 
tries into acquaintance with each other, and 
increase the power for good of}Christian!lands. 


....fn the report of the United {States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1897) is ,included a 
report on Sunday-schools, preparediby James 
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H. Blodgett, A.M. He brings together a large 
amount of most valuable matter, with com- 
ments of great importance, which, altho they 
may undoubtedly be pushed too far, are still 
worthy of the most careful consideration of 
all. He shows, on a fairly trustworthy basis, 
that of the 21,082,472 persons who composed 
the school population of the country in 1897, 
12,288,153 were enrolled in the Sunday-schools. 
This is slightly less than 60 hundredths of the 
entire school population, and when compared 
with the actual attendance in the public schools 
(69.50 hundredths) gives us a ratio of compari- 
son of 60 hundredths to 69.50 hundredths. In 
one respect this shows the Sunday-school to be 
falling behind in comparison with the secular 
school, for while the ratio of attendance there 
has gone ahead of the growth of population 
that of the Sunday-school has remained almost 
exactly the same. We regret that we cannot 
make a fuller report of Commissioner Harris’s 
remarks on Mr. Blodgett’s paper. We give a 
few of the most striking points. In speaking 
of the attempt to perfect the methods of Sun- 
day-school instruction, he raises a note of 
warning against these two dangers: 

“First, the danger of adopting methods of in- 
struction in religion which were fit and proper 
only for secular instruction; secondly, the selec- 
tion of religious matter for the course of study 
which did not lead in a most direct mannertoward 
vital religion, altho it would readily take on a 
pedagogic form.”’ 

‘‘ The secular school gives positive instruction. 
; . The self-activity of the pupil is before all 
things demanded by the teacher of the secular 
school. The pupil must not take things on 
authority, but must test and verify what he has 
been told by his own activity. . The spirit 
of the secular. school, therefore, comes to be an 
enlightening one, altho not of the highest order. 
But its enlightenment tends to make trust in 
authority more and more difficult for the young 
mind. 

‘On the other hand, reiigion which gives the 
net result of the wisdom of the race in the form 
of authority omits, and must omit, the long lines 
of proof which have established it. Re- 
ligious education, in giving the highest 
results of education to the young, must cling to 
the torm of authority and not borrow . . the 
methods of the secular school. Such borrowing 
will result only in giving the young people an 
overweening confidence in the finality of their 
own immature judgments. They will become 
conceited and shallow-minded. 

‘* Against this danger of sapping or undermi- 
ning all authority in religion by the introduction 
of the methods of the secular school, which lay all 


stress on the self-activity of the child, the Sun- 
day-school has not been sufficiently protected in 
the more recent years of its history.” 
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WHAT OUR TRADE BALANCE 
MEANS. 


ONLY five years ago the United States was 
in the throes of a panic regarding the possi- 
bility that specie payments might be sus- 
pended by the National Treasury and a 
chaos of values introduced to the ruin of all 
legitimate business. Two years ago business 
and commerce were paralyzed by the possi- 
bility that the National elections might result 
in a change of the standard of values, which 
would have caused the virtual repudiation of 
about 50% in existing obligations of debt and 
in consequent wide-spread disaster. To-day 
the spectacle is presented of our own bankers 
employing all the machinery available to 
ward off a settlement in gold by our foreign 
debtors—actually endeavoring to prevent the 
payment of debts and a further influx of the 
precious metal for which Continental Europe 
and Japan appear to be reaching. Sucha 
contrast is actually dramatic, but it has les- 
sons in political economy which it would be 
criminal for the American people to thruw 
away. 

A recent address issued in, behalf of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Conference speaks of 
the great progress of popular sentiment in 
favor of a permanent change in our currency 
system which will rid it of those evil features 
which, in times of trade adversity, inevitably 
add to the prevailing distress by producing 
conditions threatening to the credit of the 
country’s currency. Whenever for any rea- 
son our trade relations result in a debit bal- 
ance on transactions with other nations, pay- 
ment of our net debts to Europe is made 
largely by recourse to the gold supplies in the 
Federal exchequer, held as security for our 
paper circulation. Should the pendulum 
swing the other way again, the same condi- 
tion of affairs will reassert itself. We must 
take the Treasury out of the business of sup- 
plying gold for commercial settlements when 
such gold is needed, and the only way to do 
it is to get rid of the Government notes 
which are payable in gold on demand, be- 
cause that quality is a requisite to their ac- 
ceptance at par with the world’s best money. 


Nothing is more sensitive than capital, a fact 
freshly proved by the refusal of the merchants . 
of the conquered city of Santiago de Cuba to 
accept American silver dollars except on the 
basis of the Mexican silver dollar, namely, at 
a discount of 50% on a gold basis. This, of 
course, results from the ignorance of the 
methods by which the United States main-_ 
tains its silver currency at par with gold at 
home; but nevertheless it illustrates how im- 
mutable are the trade laws governing barter- 
ing between peoples, which prescribe the ac- 
tual measurement of interchangeable values 
in gold. 

. The value of a high currency credit, and 
therefore the wisdom of seeking a currency 
reform measure when our Washington legis- 
lators reassemble, is proved bya study of our 
foreign conditions in two of their most 
striking periods, to wit, the two last fiscal 
years and the three fiscal years of 1879, 1880 
and 1881, a period of well-remembered pros- 
perity and expansion, Going back to the 
three-year period last referred to, we find 
that for the year ended June 30th, 1879, the 
excess of merchandise exports over imports 


-of the United States was over $264, 500,000, 


while $1,000,000 gold was imported above ex- 
ports, and the excess of silver exports over 
imports was $5,750,000. In 1880 our ex- 
cess merchandise exports were over $167,- 
500,000; but our excess gold imports rose to 
over $77,000,000, and excess silver ex- 
ports were nearly $1,250,000. In 1881 the 
excess of merchandise exports was $259,- 
750,000, excess gold imports were nearly 
$97,500,000, and excess silver exports ex- 
ceeded $6,250,000. In round figures, the 
period from 1879 to 1881, both years in- 
cluded, presented a total excess of merchan- 
dise exports of over $692,000,000, and an ex- 
cess of over $175,500,000 in gold imports, 
the excess of silver exports being $13,250,- 
ooo, The merchandise and gold move- 
ments together represent a total credit in our 
favor of more than $867, 500,000, 

Bearing these figures in mind, the trade 
showing in the last two fiscal years is mar- 
velous. In 1879 our excess of merchandise 
exports was over $286,250,000, and our 
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excess imports of gold were over $44,500,- 
ooo, our excess of silver exports being nearly 
$31, 500,000. In 1898 the merchandise 
excess of exports was $615,250,000 and the 
excess of gold imports almost $105,000,000, 
the excess of silver exports exceeding $24,- 
000,000. For the two years combined, the 
country’s excess of merchandise exports was 
- $901,500,000, and its excess of gold imports 
over $149,500,000, representing a total in- 
debtedness incurred to us by the outside 
world of over $1,051,000,ooo—figures nearly 
$200,000,000 in excess of the similar showing 
in the three-year period, 1879 to 1881. In 
1897-'98 the excess of silver exports was over 


$55,500,000. 

How tremendous must have been the in- 
debtedness of the world to us in the last two 
years is further proved by the rolling up of 
such vast figures in our favoras given above, 
while at the same time Europe was returning 
our securities to us in large volume. Na- 
tions often settle part of their international 
balances through the sale of securities. 
Europe has surrendered nearly all of its 
American bonds and stocks, except those 
which would rest in tin boxes under any 
condition except that of a cataclysm. Her 
means of payment for future or past pur- 
chases of goods in this way are practically 
exhausted. Unless we lessen the balance in 
our favor by more liberal purchases of foreign 
articles it seems impossible to prevent a 
further shipment of gold to theseshores. In 
fact, such a state of strength and underlying 
prosperity as the statistics of our foreign 
trade present is likely to tempt foreign in- 
vestment in our securities and industrial en- 
terprises. If this should occur our position 
as a creditor nation would be still further 
improved. The facts, even as they exist, 
give us virtual command of the money mar- 
kets of the world, and enable us, in any emer- 
gency, tocall for the balances due us. We 
are, in consequence, assured of a continued 
plethora of capital,to be commanded at a 
low ‘price; and we were never before in a 
better position for obtaining, at the cheapest 
cost, the gold necessary to provide for the 
taking up by private organization of the 
function of banking the country in its inter- 
national dealings which is now, by the con- 
stitution of our currency system, mistakenly 
allotted to the Government. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... Spencer Trask & Co. offer to investors 
a choice selection of high-grade railroad 
bonds, netting the investor 3.30 to 5%, adver- 
tised in another column. 
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.... Consul-General Stowe, of Cape Town, 
writes to the State Department that it is re- 
ported that over 800,000 cattle have died in 
South Africa from the disease known as the 
‘‘rinderpest.’’ He'’adds that the authorities 
are rapidly stamping out the disease by wise 
and energetic action.. 


.--. Robert Maclay, the president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, and ex-Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education of New 


York, died last week. Mr. Maclay was born. 
in 1836, was ason of Dr. Robert H. Maclay 
and a grandson of the Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Maclay, of Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. Maclay, 
besides being vice-president of the Bowery 


‘Savings Bank, and a director of other finan- 


cial institutions, was at onetime president of 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, and was a 
widely known and highly respected citizen of 
New York. 


.... Stuyvesant Fish, President of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, recently addressed a 
letter to a prominent banking firm in this city, 
in which he stated that the year just closing 
had been by far the most prosperous which 
the company had ever experienced, and 
that the surplus applicable to dividends large- 
ly exceeded the usual 5%. He said that 


it was not his intention to recommend to the 
directors any increase of the dividends, but 
to urge upon them the application of the 
year’s surplus to the payment of improve- 
ments chargéable to capital. In view of the 
fact that several railways have increased their 
dividend rates, it is exceedingly refreshing to 
find that President Fish has taken a course 
which will largely increase the value of the 


_ property, and render it even more desirable 


for investment than it has been hitherto. 


...-In reply to a correspondent who re- 
quests a definition of the terms ‘‘ investment” 
and “ speculative’’ as applied to securities, it 
may be stated that financial circles class as 
‘‘ investment” those securities which have 


been tested by a period of years and have 
safely earned their dividends or interest, and 
which are so scarce of supply at the Stock 
Exchange as to afford small opportunity for 
daily trading in them; while ‘‘ speculative” is 
a term applied to securities which are not re- 
garded as. so assured in their returns, but 
which offer possibilities of improvement in 
principal and in the position of the property 
in case events prove propitious to their de- 
velopment. The ‘‘speculative’’ class also 
includes stocks which are not paying divi- 
dends at present, but which have possibilities 
ot being able to do so in case of business im- 
provement, 
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ACETYLENE : GAS. 

ACETYLENE GAS, altho it has long been 
known, is in the practical sense new, since it 
has only recently been discovered—accident- 
ally while the investigator was hunting some- 
thing else—how to produce the calcic carbide 
at a cost which permits its use. As the gas 
has very marked advantages over what is 
familiarly known as ‘‘gas,’’ it has during the 
past six or eight months been coming quite 
rapidly into use. In its normal condition the 
carbide is a grayish black in color, having a 
roughish surface of apparent porousness and 
resembling, gas coke in appearance, Itisa 
very unstable compound, having a greedy 
affinity for moisture, which it will absorb 
from the air unless tightly closed. The ac- 
tion of water upon it is a double decomposi- 
tion, each disturbing the other; the carbide 
has its carbon separated from the basis cal- 
cium, and the water in turn has its oxygen 
and hydrogen separated, the reason being that 
when the four are brought into company 
each of them finds an association which it 
prefers to the old and promptly ‘‘ dissolves” 
in order to reunite. The carbon of the car- 
bide and the hydrogen of the water seize 
hands (figuratively speaking) forming the hy- 
dro-carbon gas known as acetylene; the cal- 
cium in the carbide joins the oxygen of the 
water to form the residuum of slacked lime, 
the apparent character of this refuse remain- 
ing depending on the proportion of the water 
used. If water touches the carbide—as when 
a drop falls upon a lump of it—the pungent 
and quite disagreeable gas instantly arises in 
bubbles from the place of contact; if moisture 
is slowly absorbed from the air, the lump of 
carbide whitens on the outside and the de- 
composition proceeds slowly until it is re- 
duced to a gray ash. 2 

There are several devises for bringing the 
water and carbide together. These are 
broadly distinguished as ‘‘wet”’ and ‘‘dry’”’ 
generators. In the former a minimum or 
small quantity of carbide is brought into a 
large quantity of water; in the latter the 
water is allowed, in small quantities, to come 
periodically upon a maximum quantity of 
carbide. Each method has its advantages 


and disadvantages, its advocates and its op- 
ponents. Sometimes the gas pressure itselt 
is made, by its variations, to automatically 
push the water back from contact with the 
carbide, or to open and close the channel 
through which the water flows; sometimes 
the pressure—in ¢‘ wet’’ generators—is made 
to regulate the periodical dumping of small 
fixed charges of carbide intoa mass of water; 
sometimes the pressure is made to open and 
shut the water-supply cock; sometimes there 
are reservoirs or gas-holders, and sometimes 
(especially when the apparatus is on a small 
scale) the gas is consumed as fast as made. 
The gas is of light specific gravity, as gases 

usually are. Its photometric gage is very 
high, making it the most powerful illuminant 
yet known, the electric arc excepted. It 
burns almost without smoke or residuum 


and is intensely white, being as white as the 
electric arc or as ordinary gas when used 
with the Welsbach mantle at its best; like 
both of these, the acetylene light is unpleas- 
antly strong for the eyes when directly faced. 
It is poisonous to inhale, but its peculiar 
odor gives instant warning of its presence. 
This odor impresses people differently. Some 
are exceedingly hostile to it, but the writer 
(who has handled carbide considerably) 
finds it much less disagreeable and noxious 
than ordinary illuminating gas. Strange to 
say, its flame is less hot than that of ordi- 
nary gas; on the other hand, the decomposi- 
tion of the carbide produces heat; this 1s so 
noticeable that merely rolling a handful of 
carbide lumps about, with no moisture pres- 
ent but that ordinarily in the air, will soon 
produce the sensation of warmth by the oxy- 
dization of their surfaces. 

Acetylene is dangerous, certainly; so. is 
everything else. It has potency to take life, 
as almost every other gas has, if anybody 
allows it to surround him; it is explosive, 
when mixed with air, but so is any hydro 
carbon.’ The most ready and natural use of 
it is in isolated places where gas is not avail 
able or is excessively costly; it is then an 
easy matter to pipe a house and instala gen- 
erator in cellar or yard. There is a choice 
of generators and a choice of positions, 
certainly. The outside position is obviously 
best for the generator. The generator itself 
is not quite perfect yet, and the subject is 
still in course of evolution as to its under- 
writing hazards. We do not go in‘o the de- 
tails of generating plants as yet, but will give 
one prescription: Intelligent care, not fear, 
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Those who would like to learn something 
of acetylene can study it easily in the bicycle 
lamp, of which a number of patterns are 
already in market. They all work on the 
“dry” principle, necessarily, since this is 
most compact. There is one pattern in 
which water rises by its own gravity to the 
carbide and is forced back by the gas pressure; 
all other patterns within our knowledge drop 
water upon the carbide, controlling it by a 
‘key. Whoever wishes to try these lamps 
should begin by not being ‘‘afraid of it,’ 
and must use a little care and patience to 
understand, at least, the instructions for 
use. The gas should be lighted as soon as 
the water is turned on and should be allowed 
to go out of itself after shutting off the 
water. The lamps are especially adapted to 
bicycle and carriage use on country roads 
by reason of their power, and they may be 
tried without fear of explosion, the quantity 
of carbide employed being small. 





EXAMINATION OF THE TRAVEL- 
ERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE regular quadrennial examination of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., as required bythe statutes of 


Connecticut, was begun December 6th by” 


the Connecticut Commissioner, who after- 
ward was joined, by invitation from the 
company, by the Commissioners from IIli- 
nois, Missouri and Wisconsin. The joint 
report of the three is a very brief and concise 
document, and we are glad to add presents a 
clean bill of health to the old Travelers’, of 
which James G, Batterson has been President 
for so many years. Appraisal of real estate 
and mortgages was made by the departments 
in seven States, apportioned according to its 
location. Possession of all assets was verified 
in detail, and all principal items of disburse- 
ment were checked by the vouchers. ‘* Val- 
id and worthy claims are paid promptly—on 
an average not later than thirty days after 
death or accident—nor has the company 
been unduly tenacious in resisting unworthy 
claims or those about which there seemed to 
be some doubt;” there are such unworthy 
claims, however, and the salvage on contested 
cases (life and accident combined) was in 
1897 $28,323, or about one per cent. on those 
paid. ae SE a 
This examination was closely coincident in 
date with the regular sworn statement made 
at the endof the year. The report of it men- 
tions that many differences on specific items 
are involved, yet that the results do not 
greatly differ from the conditions then shown 
and that nothing has since occurred, beyond 
the ordinary course of business, to change 
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the figures—certainly nothing to a'ter the 
company’s condition. The examination was 
a piece of uninteresting routine, because it 
furnished no ‘‘ news,” discovering only what 
everybody knew before—a condition and a 
course of characteristic hardheaded Con- 
necticut and Hartford soundness which 
nobody except one or two Populist commis- 
sioners playing to the galleries and a few 
roving ‘‘examiners,” looking for spoil, has 
ever brought into question. 





WHAT BROKE THE NEW YORK 
TARIFF ASSOCIATION. 


THE simple reason why the New York Tar- 
iff Association went to pieces was bad faith 
among its members. Once in a while some 


one tries to blame the Continental Insur- 
ance Company for the downfall of the Tariff 
Association. TheContinental is never guilty 
of bad faith, and the following testimony 
shows that it is not guilty of breaking upthe 
Tariff Association: 

Mr. Marshall S. Driggs (President of the 
Williamsburg City Insurance Company, and 
President of the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion) in an interview in the Journal of Com- 
merce of May sth, 1898, says: 


‘* The factors which brought about the disin- 
tegration of the Tariff Association were in- 
creased competition, foreign reinsurance treaties, 
and lack of good faith between members, the last 
being the least potent. The foreign 
reinsurance treaties smuggled lines to com- 
panies in Europe, which pay no taxes here, to 
the great detriment of our home companies, 
and stirred up a rankling feeling of injustice. 
That there was disloyalty among the members 
of the Tariff Association cannot be denied, but 
the most blamable are those who were among 
the first to forget their pledges.” 


Mr. E. R. Kennedy, of Weed & Kennedy 
(late President of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters), Journal of Commerce, 
May 5th, 1898, says: 

**My own observation leads me to conclude 
that the break came from the just anger and 
resentment of members who were no longer 
willing to continue fattening and enriching 
other members who were egregiously cheating the 
majority of the Association by rate-cutting and by 
paying commissions greater than they had pledged 
their honor that they would pay.”’ 


Mr. E. F. Beddall (United States Manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company), ina letter 
dated July 27th, 1898, to Mr. F. C. Moore, 
President of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, says: 

‘‘In my opinion there were mot more than 
half a dozen members of the Association whose 
loyalty and good faith in their observance of 
the rules and rates of the Association were ac- 


knowledged by all its members as being above 
suspicion.” 
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PEBBLES. 


No one can escape doing something foolish 
at a picnic.—A¢chison Globe. . 


.--.There are too many people who use their 
friends as coaling’stations.—Atchison Globe. 


....Omaha should Chicago her census while 
her exposition is in progress.—Omaha Worla- 
Herald. 


.... The grammar’s bad ; but oh, my son, 
I'd like to do what Dewey done. 
—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


.... Leacher: “Tommy, what is a knight 
errant ?”” Zommy: ‘‘ Puttin’ out the cat.”—/n- 
dianapolis Journal. 


....When one man proposes a good thing, 
another man usually proposes one so much better 
that nothing is done.—Aichison Globe. 


.... Bill: “ In what respect does Spain excel all 
other nations?” /il/: “ Why, Spain has the 
finest submarine navy in the world.”— Yorkers 
Statesman. : 


.... Z¢acher: *‘Mary, make a sentence with 
‘dogma’ as_ subject.’’ Mary (after careful 
thought): ‘‘ The dogma has three puppies.”’—Zx- 
change. 


....'* Then you do not believe in opty the 
troops with men from the regulars?” ‘ Why, 
certainly not. What does the Regular Army ever 
do for the party ?”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....As Dr. Watson Would Say.— 


Hae we Hawaii? 
We hae Hawaii. 
Hawaii wehae. _ 
Ay, ay, we Hawaii hae. 
—Buffalo Express. 


.. They tellus, Watson, 
That your biz 
Will likely take you 
To Cadiz; , 


And if it does so 
Do not pause 
Until you make 
Cadiz Cadwas. 
Exchange. 


....Dr. James K. Hosmer, while recently visit- 
ing Boston, had occasion to visit the new Public 
Library. As he went up the steps he met Ed- 
ward Everett Hale,.who asked the Doctor’s 
errand. ‘‘To consult the archives,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“ By the way, Hosmer,’ said Dr. Hale 
‘“do you know where Noah kept his bees? 
“No,” answered Hosmer. ‘‘ In the ark-hives,”’ 
said the venerable preacher as_he passed out of 
earshot.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


....Scene 1.—Train stopping ata big junction. 
Ticket Collector (examining passenger's ticket): 
“This won’t do, sir. You'll have to get out 
and”— Passenger: ‘‘I shall not getout. 1 re- 
fuse to be bullied by you. Here is my card. You 
have your remedy, etc., etc.” Ticket Collector: 
‘I only wanted tosay, sir’’— Passenger: ** bon’t 
talk to me. You’re only a menial. Fetch the 
station-master.’’ Zicket Collector: ‘It’sall right, 
sir.” (Train proceeds, and passenger relates 
tales of his various triumphs over railway offi- 
cials.) “Scene 2.—A dark and lonely railway plat- 
form. One melancholy figure, brooding. Pas- 
senger (thoughtfully): “ I wonder if that collector 
only meant to tell me I was on the wrong train.” 
Tida-Bits. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘“ Priscilla’s Love Story,’”’ by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SUPERLATIVES, 


When the names of the characters described by 
the following superlatives are placed one below 
the other in the order given, the initial letters 
will spell a quotation about Shakespeare from the 
writings of Waiter Savage Landor. 

. “The youngest son of Priam, a true knight.” 


. “IT am.a simple maid, and therein wealth- 
test.” 


‘A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s 
ows.”’ 


{tee eldest daughters have foredone 
themselves.”’ 


. The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man.”’ 


. : reverend for thy stretched-out 
ife. 


8. ‘Most agg to do most harm, /eas¢t knowing 
ill.’’ 


. ‘A most toad-spotted traitor.”’ 


“The most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men.” 


‘The noblest mind he carries 
That ever governed man.”’ 


. “ Lady, thou art the cruelest she alive.” 


‘‘This is the third man that e’er I saw, 
The frst that e’er I sighed for.” 


. “The fairest, sweetest, and dest lies here.”’ 
“The fairest hand I ever touched.”’ 


‘‘Oh; viper vile! 
The solus in thy most marvelous face.” 


‘‘ Joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin.”’ 


. “One of the fairest that I have looked 
upon.” 
“The man mearest my soul.” 


. ** She’s a most exquisite lady.” 
M. B.C. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and my finals name two hisforic 


ie : : 

cading across: 1, An early Puritan settlement; 
2. anearly Quaker settlement; 3, the surname o 
a Confederate general; 4, a sprite; 5, the Christian 
name of a famous pioneer; 6, the scene of a very 
famous battle; 7, the name of some Springs near 
which a Revolutionary battle was fought; 8, a man 
who was very prominent during the Revolutionary 
War; 9, an antislavery paper, published by Wil- 
iam Lloyd Garrison. MELLIsH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY aust. 


Fiorat Primat Acrostic.—* Red as a rose isshe.” 1, 
Rose; 2, cpigea —— 3, daisy; 4, amaranth; 5, sweet 
peas; 6, Adam; 7, rhodora; 8, olive; 9, sumach; 10, eglan- 
ans 11, ivy; 12, shamrock; 13, Shelley; 14, narebell; 15, 


ve. 
ConngECTED SquarRes.—I. 1, Star; ae 3, arts; 4, rosy. 


II. 1, Pear; 2, ease; 3, asps; 4, rest. . 4, year; 2, ease; 
3, Asia; 4, real. IV. 1, Thor; 2, hobo; 3, obit; 4, rote. 
CHARADE,.—Setter. 
CenTraL Acrostic.—Gladstone, 1, Laggard; 2, ballast; 
FD fanatic; 4, handily; 5, caisson; 6, caitiff; 7, chaotic; 8, 
lunder; 9, finesse. ‘ 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr. WorRTHINGTON C. ForD, who was for- 
merly head of the Department of Statistics in 
Washington, is engaged to spend a year or two 
in the Boston Public Library to classify and 
catalog the important collection of books and 
manuscripts presented to it by the American 
Statistical Association. 


....On Wednesday last, four days before 
Prince Bismarck’s death, his diet ‘‘ included ”’ 
ham, caviare, eggs, beer and champagne, while 
the following morning he read the papers and 
smoked his pipe in bed. To some athletes who 
called at the castle to pay their respects, he 
said: ‘‘ Tell them I myself have been standing 
on my head for a week.”’ 


....Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood, who is our 
Governor-General! of Santiago, was, untila few 
days ago, in command of Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. He was promoted from the colonelcy 
of the regiment, however, to a brigadier-gen- 
eralship for gallant conduct onthé field. Gen- 
eral Wood was born in New Hampshire, and 
has been in the army since 1886 as assistant- 
surgeon with the rank of captain. His medi- 
cal knowledge has already come into use, as 
most of‘ his official duties in the city of Santiago 
relate to sanitation.. : 


...-It is just announced that the new Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada is to be Sir Gilbert 
John Eliot Murray Kynynmound, known as 
the Earl of Minto. Sir Gilbert was born 
in 1845, and succeeded his father as fourth 
Earl in 1891. He has served in the Scots 
Fusileer Guards, was attached to the Turkish 
Army inthe Russo-Turkish War in 1877, and 
served in Afghanistan and asa volunteer in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882. He has al- 
ready been Military Secretary to the Governor- 
Genertl of Canada, so that he comes back to 
many friends when he assumes his new posi- 
tion. He retired from the army eight years 
ago, and is a Liberal in politics. 


. Probably the greatest chess tournament 
that has ever taken place ended last week in 
Vienna,and Harry N. Pillsbury, the American 
champion, tied with Dr. S. Tarrasch, the Ger- 
man champion, for first prize, each winning 
28% points. A match will be played to decide 
the tie, the player making the best score in 
four games taking the first prize of $1,500, and 
the loser receiving the second prize of $1,000. 
Almost all the great chess experts in the world 
entered in this tournament; but it is said that 
Janowski, who came in third, shows the great- 
est promise of brilliancy for the future. It was 


suggested that if a tournament could be ar- 
ranged between Tarrasch, Pillsbury, Janowski, 
Lasker and Charousek it would be the great- 
est struggle inthe history of chess. Such con- 
tests have taken place before immediately after 
the big tournaments. 


....Miss Jessie Schley, who went to Madrid. 
last week for the purpose of ‘interviewing the 
Queen Regent and Sagasta with the view of 
bringing about peace,may get into serious trou- 
ble; for it is the law of the United States thata 
person whocarries onintercourse with a foreign 
Power with an intention to influence the same in 
regard to any disputes with the United States, 
shall be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
Miss Schley is a daughter of a cousin of Com- 


modore Schley; but her father, who has just 
learned of his daughter’s intentions, has in- 
structed her to return home immediately, ex- 
cusing her course as the result of a warm, sym- 
pathetic nature and a special enthusiasm for 
philanthropic and peace movements. 


....The Populists of California have joined 
with the Democrats and nominated James G. 
Maguire for Governor. Mr. Maguire is now a 
Representative at Washington, and is known 
throughout the country principally for his 
radical views .on economic questions. He 
started life asa blacksmith, but soon took up 
law, and at the age of thirty obtained a seat on 
the Superior Court bench of California. When 
he first started to run for Congress it was sup- 
posed that his prominence as a devoted follow- 
er of Henry George would. lose him the elec- 
tion; but on tbe contrary, it carried him to vic- 
tory, and once elected to Congress, Mr. Ma- 
guire was re-elected again and again. He has 
always fought the railroad monopolies, and it 


is said that he is now one of the most popular 
men in the Golden State. 


....President McKinley will take his vaca- 
tion this year at Seabright, N. J., where rooms 
have been engaged for himself and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. Even in times of peace the taking of a 
Presidential vacation is generally made the oc- 


casion of grumbling from some quarter. Lin- 
coln, who was ultra-conscientious in this re- 
spect, received some censure; Mr. Cleveland 
was roundly abused for starting on a gunning 
tour justabout the time of the Venezuelan crisis; 
and Grantalso was blamed for going so often to 
Long Branch. But, even in case the war keeps 
the President at Washington, the White House 
is not the most uncomfortable place in summer. 
Its south front, which is reserved for the pri- 
vate use of the President’s family, faces the 
picturesque Potomac, and commands a view 
of expansive velvet lawns and hard-rolled 
driveways. Moreover, no private citizen is 
allowed to walk through the back yard; so that 
the President, if he wishes, can take off his 
coat of an evening without finding a picture of 
himself so clad in the next morning’s papers. 
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Weak Stomach 
Sensitive to every little indiscretion in eating, coax the Liver 
even to exposure to draughts and to over-per- 
spiration—this condition is pleasantly, positively Don’t drive it. Harsh purga- 
and permanently overcome by the magic tonic ext doniosusna more than they help. 
touch. of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which literally Tarrant s Seltzer Aperient 
“makes weak stomachsstrong.” Italsocreatesan pe ve hope yw ai rem- 
appetite—makes you feel real hungry, and drives 


by gentle means; 
away all symptoms ot dyspepsia. Be sure to get cures headache, 


’ : of biliousness and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla indigestion. 
America’s Greatest Medicine. All druggists. Sold by druggists. 


Pana 50 Bg 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25'cénts. RO MES 1. 











Deal Direct, Save Dealers’ Profits. 


eee 


Gem pteam and Heaters 


Hot-Water 


SOLD AT TRADE PRICES DIRECTgTO HOUSE OWNERS. 


Heaters, Radiators, Valves, etc., delivered at nearest 
railroad freight station in your city; or, we furnish 
estimates for placing heating apparatus complete. 


We make a specialty of placing heating apparatus in old 
: residences without injury to walls, ceilings, or woodwork, 
Write to-day for catalogue. References furnished. 


JOHNSON & CO., 84 John Street, N. Y. 





Gra stn hae na nace 
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THE 


Tet tn BREATH 


GILCHRIST 


PATENT 


FRUIT 
AND FOOD 
JAR... 


“THE BEST JAR ON EARTH.” 


Seals the contents absolutely air-tight. Positively pre- 
vents fermentation and formation of mould. The porce- 
lain-lined, cone-shaped cover doesit. A pleasure to put 
up fruit in it. Invented and patented by a practical 
housekeeper. This jar will admit the hand, permitting 


the proper arrangement of contents. Supplanting all 
other makes of jars. 


ddd 





For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER., New York & Philadelphia. 


«ave sy THE GILCHRIST JAR CO. 


515 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Refreshing Sleep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 


K 


Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 


healing effects. 


CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “ original’’) 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
no other. Of druggists. 





READING NOTICES. 


Tue ‘* Twin Comet’ lawn sprinkler, manufactured by the 
E. Stebbins Manufacturing (Co., of Springfield, Mass., is in- 
valuable in keeping lawns green during the dry summer 
weather. They are exceedingly effective, as the manufacturers 
call attention to the fact that they sprinkle four times greater 
area than any other sprinkler made. The price is only five 
dollars, and they are sent on trial, express prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


F Owinc to the reduction in the subscription price of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT from $3 to $2 a year, which went into effect July 
7th, 1898, all subscriptions received since November 1st, 1897, 
will be extended in an equitable manner. The extensions of 
credit will be made as rapidly as our corps of clerks can ac- 
complish it; but in the case of many subscribers three or four 
waake will necessarily elapse before the credit will appear on 
addressed label of the subscriber’s paper. 











New Process Distillation 


gives something better than 
mere condensed steam. It 
produces not only the pur- 
est aerated distilled 


DRINKING WATER, 


but water that is palatable, 
delicious and refreshing. 
The best Ralston Still is 
only $10. It is officially in- 
dorsed By the Ralston 
Health Club of America: 
ousands in use. All our 
goods guaranteed. 
Send for Descriptive Catalog T. 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 
54 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





NATURAL HISTORY 


SPECIALTY: “wus 


FLOWERS, BIRDS, INSECTS, Etc. 
A Short Summer List. 

‘*EVERY BIRD.” By Howe. 
GAME BIRDS. By Bates. enh catien 
FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Eaton. 2 vols....... cp Siaaenie 
WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. By Goodale....... oe eer 
LIFE ON THE SEASHORE. By Emerton. Illustrated 
STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF SPIDERS. Emerton 
manne. OF MOSSES OF NO. AMERICA. By Lesquereax and 


Net 
FERNS IN THEIR HOMES AND OURS. By Robinson.... 
SEA MOSSES. By Hervey. Colored plates 
IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. By Kennedy. 
GUIDES IN STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
T bs. Ferns and E 





GUIDE TO THE LICHENS. By Schneider. 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Denton. 
Complete in 8 sections. Colored plates. 
*,* Many other Good Books. Send for Catalogue. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The My mmral, wits reasings rom the Petes, 


Now in use in more than 600 Presbyterian, and in many Congregational 
Churches. Introduction price, cloth, $1.00; half leather, $1.35. 


The Chapel My mall, oyesecerana seo oor 


for Prayer-Meetings, Colleges, Schools, Young People’s Societies, and all 


Social Services. 


Published in May. 


Second Edition in Preparation. 


THE CHAPEL Hymna is beautifully and substantially bound in cloth, has 350 


pages, and contains 370 hymns and over 300 tunes, includin 


some of the most 


desirable ‘‘ Gospel Hymns ” and many popular selections, besides readings from the 


Psalter. 


The price for introduction—4o cents per copy—is lower than that of any other 


like book in the market. 


A returnable sam 
Please address all correspondence and 


iple copy will be sent on request. 
inquiries to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
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Put On Your 


\] 
- Thinking-Cap, and take up the question of 
‘ x c Pearline. Do you think it could have 
*'" reached such an enormous success, if it 
hadn’t possessed every merit that has been 
ae \ . ‘claimed for it? Do you think that millions of’ 
\ ) les . : women would be using it every day, if 


Cd 


/ = \ they knew of anything like it for 

N C iY <\\ washing and cleaning? Do you 

think it could have grown so rapidly 

\" DM 7k J and so Scadetaay if women were 

not enthusiastic about it, talking of it, urging their friends to use it? 

Do you think that hundreds of millions of packages could have been 

used, as they have been, if there were anything that could be said 
against it? 


P. S.—Don't you think ing had better try a little Pearline, to 
your own saving and profit ? 


MILLIONS =sPEARI STIPE PEARLINE 





B. G. 1. GOLF GOODS 


ARE NOT 


“TURNED OUT.” 


They are carefully made, and 
critically inspected by those who 
know. Manufactured by. the 


Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 


under the personal supervision of 


JOHN D. DUNN. 





313 Broadway, 
New York, 


300 W. 59th Street, 
162 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


And at All Leading Sportiag Goods 
Stores. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO. have recently issued a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster Wells of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. : 
The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of independent work 
on the part of geometry pupils. pe 
Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determining even approximate- 


ly the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and formulate unaided—just how 
much, ard what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, and what ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention and expression enlivens interest and quickens effort, and 
the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and 
make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry por is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all for selt-expression. 


Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. Few men are bet- 
ter equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it will adequately meet the conservative’ 


rae LEACH SHEWELL & COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of a year. 


Single Copies 5 Cents. 
2*WIDDE See 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents; over six months old 
twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscribers, payable in advance, are invariable. 
Postage to a Foreign Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresses 
changed as frequently as desired; the old as well as the new address should be given 
and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. THe INDE- 
PENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the subscription has expired. We will, how- 
ever, continue the paper to a subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts if not accepted, should send a 
stamped and directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that case, hold ourselves 


responsible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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EDUCATION. 





MERICAN : : 
and FOREIGN 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, 
and Families superior Profess- 


ors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for every department of instruc- 


tion; recommends good schools to parents. 


Call on or address 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Within Reach of Every Church. 


All the advantages of the Bible Normal 
eld, Mass.. in Bible study, 
les of religious teach- 
issions in a SPECIAL 
] , beginning rs 
14th. Board, room and_ tuition, $45; 
churches from Maine to Cal. should be rep- 
resented. Scores of educators, pastors, and 
business men have said: ‘‘ We unreservedly 
indorse the present aim of the Bible Nor- 
mal College. We believe that in trying to 
work out the problems relating to the educa- 
tional side of religious work the institution 
is pioneering an idea of supreme importance 
to a world-wide Christian civilization.” 
For Young Ladies 


Abbot Academy *xriover nse’ 


Begins its 20th year September 15, 1898. Three 

Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College 

—— Address, 

iss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 











ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 
10 BUYS 


Acoteaey. Tae ear; Home, 18th. Noted for 
success: mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment of pupils. Enerone® teaching, 
genuine and beautiful home. nsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S 
INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn, 2th year. Primary, 
Academic, and College Preparatory courses. 
Music, Art, and the Languages. Careful at- 
tention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





BERKELEY ACADEMY tor BOYS 
Thorough school discipline and refined 
home life combined. Modern residence, all 
private rooms. Number limited. $250 yearly. 
One hour out. 
Rev. JAMES 1.CAMERON, Prin., 
Suffern, N.Y. 





Blair Presbyterial Academy 
John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. 
Both sexes. A well-endowed Preparatory 
Schoot of high grade under religious con- 
trol. Lowrates. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. JOHN C, SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 





Bunker Hill Military Academy, 
Bunker Hill.I}1,—No better place in the 
West to educate and train any Boy. Send for 
catalogue and Book of Views.Opens 16th year 
Sept. 12. Prof.8.L.Stiver, A.M., B.D., Supt, 








JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR, BEGINNING OCTOBER 1ST, 1898. 


President; DANIEL C. GrLMAN; Dean of 
the Medical School: WitLiam H. WELCH; 
Dean of the College: EDWARD H. GRIFFIN. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS. 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses 
for candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates 
for the degree of M.D.; courses for 
physicians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries, 
University, 85.000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 130,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 180,000 volumes. 
Laboratories. 
Physics, 


Directors. 


Henry A. Rowland, 
Electricity, Louis Duncan, 
Chemistry. dra Remsen, 
Geology and Mineralogy. 
William B. Clark. 
William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P, Mali. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. 

William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J, Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. ‘ 
John J, Abel. 
William Osler. 


Zodlogy. 


Clinical Medicine. 


Directors. 
Basil L. Gildersileeve. 
Minton Warren. 
Maurice Bloomfield, 
Paul Haupt. 

Henry Wood, 

A, Marshall Elliott. 
James W. Bright. 
Herbert B. Adams. 
Sidney Sherwood, 
Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph 8. Ames. 
Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading 
to B.A.). 
Groups. 


Seminaries. 
Greek. 

Latin. 
Sanskrit. 
Semitic. 
German. 
Romance. ® 
English. 
History. 
Economics. 
Mathematics. 


1. Classical 
(the ‘‘ old college course ’’). 
2. Mathematical-Physical 
Ceding up te ngineering). 
8. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
4. Geological-Biological. 
5. Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical-Political 
Geading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications. Editors. 
tics (vol. XX). Thomas Craig. 
Mathema' M ) " 


xX). ra n. 
Basil L Gildersieeve. 

History (vol. XVI). ( Herter Adams. 

es (vol. i 
waNeie sige wuil; mg dtm ee. 
Biolo: vol. IV). am K. Brooke. 
Assy: fiogy Ae APNE - ee Heys. 
cine (vol. * 
Experimental Me Tt). Weleh 








Programmes of the Courses offered to 


Arts, and in the School of Medicine, and 
Courses, will be sent on application to the 


graduate students in Philosophy and the 
also of the Undergraduate. or Collegiate 
Registrar. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


‘Boston University 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


Chestnut Hill Academy, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleven miles north of the City Mall. Cata- 
logues on application. 
JAMES LL. PATTERSON, 
Head- Master. 
Chicago College of Law, 
Law Department of Lake 
Forest University. 








Hon. THOS. A. MORAN, LL.D, Dean. 


Sessions each week-day evening. 

Three-Year Course leading to degree of 
LL.B. 

Students prepared for admission to the 
Bar in all States. 

For further information, address the Sec- 
retary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
1503 Title and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H.M. SCOTT, Sec’y. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


Boarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On N 
sett Bay. Cottages. 
gant new dining hall. . Twelve 
courses. September 13. Illustrated catalogue, 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 














THE EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, 
heshire, Conn. 
The 104th Vear. 
The next term will begin a 13th, 1898, 
A nes school of the highest order 
for College or for business. 
ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A, 
Opens September 


HARTFORD oS33se 
THEOLOGICAL 
wanes sor coloes SEMINARY, 


Fullinformation on 





65th Year 


Unexcelled Advan- 





application to Pro- Hartford, Conn. 
fessor Mitchell. 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughter’s Home School 
for Girls. Special andre 


Mrs. JANE GrrY HYDE, 


Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


lar courses. 
inghamton, N. Y. 





OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering. _ 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 
Miningand Metallurgy. General Sci 


Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


64th year opens Sept. 21. Strong Courses, 
with Special Advantages in the College and 
Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E.I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, 
Oberlin, O. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
No. 70 Kifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Staunton, Va. 

A Military School for Young Men and 

Boys. Unsurpassed in course of study, 

thoroughness of equipment, and beauty of 











Architecture. Science for Teachers. 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation 
for Medical Schools.) i 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to; 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


HOME STUDY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
offers 150 courses by correspondence in col- 
lege and university subjects, under the per- 
sonal direction of its instructors. Work may 
begin at any time. For information address 

The University of Chicago. 
Correspondence-Study Department, Division 
8, Chicago, Ill. 








Houghton Seminary forYoungWomen 
38th year begins Sept. 22. For particulars 
address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal, 

linton, New York. 





WASHINGTON, D..C. Sixteenth Year. 


McDonald-Ellis ‘School for Girls. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Lewis, Principals. 
A beautiful and successful home and day 

school, with all the advantages of the Na- 

tional Capital. English, French and Class- 
ical courses of study Fall term opens Oct. 

. 1305 17th St., 1624 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and 1623 N St. 





Media Academy for Boys and 
oune en. 
Prepares thoroughly for college or busi- 
ness. 
Cuas. W.StTvuaRT, Principal. Mrpra, Pa. 





Men" Military Academy, 
Moniclair, N. J. 


Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alum- 
ni have entered college, twenty- 
eight per cent. business, and three 
per cent. West Point. 

Let us send you full descriptive 
catalogue. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEU1. B. C. WELSH, U.S.A., Comman- 
dant. 


New York | 
University. 





Comprehends six 
Schools. The LAW 
School (with Day 
and Evening Classe3). 
Medical College, Graduate School, 
Pedagogy, ENGINEERING and 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. For cir- 
culars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 

Washington Square, New York City 








illustrated catalogue 
sent on application. 





CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 
The protentonel school of 
com ia Universit; ef the 
rainin eachers, 
Teachers {raining 


nde 

nD 

College colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and scholarshins 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on : ere to the Secre- 
ary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 
College of Liberal Arts, Schools of Medi- 
cine, Law. Theology, Dentistry and Music, 
and Preparatory School. Students last year 
from 33 States and 10 foreign countries. 
Able faculties.- nee facilities. Un- 
equalled climate. Expenseslow. Address 
CHANCELLOR McDOWELL, 

University Park, Colo. 


Ursinus College, 


Collegeville, Pa. 

Classical, Math.-Phys.,Chem.-Biol., Histor- 
ical-Political and Modern Language Courses. 
University-trained faculty. Laboratories. 
Library. Gymnasium. 

Ursinus Academy. A high-grade 
school for both sexes. Ideal location. 
Music Art. College-trained teachers. 

24 miles from Phila. Send for Catalogue. 

HENRY T. SPANGLER, D.D., President. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

64th pe begins Sept.14. Advanced courses 
for high-school duates and others not 
wishing full college course; also college 
a and special. Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home influ- 
ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 

For circular and views address the Presi- 


dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 


Norton, Mass. 


e e 

Wyoming Seminary. 

One of the largest preparatory 
schools for boys and girls in the 
Union. School property worth 
$300,000. Certificate accepted by. 
all colleges admitting students 
on certificate. 
modious dormitories, beautiful 
science hall, chapel, gymnasium 
and athletic field. Splendid busi- 
ness college for students who will 
not .go to College. Highest ad- 
vantages forgirls in music,artand 
elocution. Write for catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE. D.D., President. 
KINGSTON, Pa. 

















WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


Both sexes, Positively Christian—adequate 
mental and physical training for useful ca- 
reers. Regular and elective courses. Con- 
servatory work in Music, Art and Elocution 
specialties. $225.40 for yeur in regular 
couress. Catalogue free. 


Rev. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., W’msport, Pa. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific, Music 
and Art. Thoroughly first-class in every re- 
sp<ct. Expense very moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to 


Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


your Son’s or Daughter’s 
Education. 

Have you planned for it? We can suggest 
ideas. Your Nursery Governess should bea 
kindergartner ; we can supply them. SUPE- 
RIOR TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES in 
all branches; private schools. Call or 
write for particulars. Schermerhorn’s 
Teacher’s Agency, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 


United States Hotel 


GAGE 
and 
PERRY, 
Proprietors. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The advertising columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT are of the highest value to 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 














OPEN 
FROM JUNE 14 TO 
OCTOBER 1. 


Queen of American 
WATERING PLACES 








Large and com-| schools 


vot 


The advertising rate for schools is 20 cents 
a line each insertion. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








130 Fulton street, New York- 
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Tourists passing through 
New York City, during the 
summer, ate invited to in- 
spect the display of 


DORFLINGER’S 
AFERICAN 
CUT GLASS, 


at 915 Broadway, near 2st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything in Cut Glass for the table; 
appropriate pieces for gifts. 


The Lorillard 





Refrigerator 


1168 BROADWAY, New York. 
Established 1877. 


Saves 40 Per Cent. in Ice. 
The Only Sanitary Refrigerator. 
The New Opal giass-lining has received the approval of the lead- 


ing Sanitary Experts and Architects. 
Catalogues, drawings, etc., free, on application. 





‘4 PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


6& Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 


DEIN WAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented pony Grand Pianos in 
pright Form. Also for sale for cash o Installments a large 
sortment of nearly new STRINW AY Grand, by er and es 
anos, all warranted like their new Pian lso, second-hand 
anos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











 eteintife:!: oo Sanne 


WONDERFUL TRIEDER BINOCULARS 


Have § to {0 times the power of the best of the old- 





_ style field and opera glasses. 





Pocket size—invaluable for Army and Navy War Correspondents, 
Race Meets, Regattas, Travel, and the Theatre. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. For sale by leading jewelers and op- 
ticians throughout the United States. Among them: 
New York—Theodore B. Starr, F. G. Schmidt. 
Brooklyn—J. B. Hoecker, 812 Fulton St. 
Chicago—C. D. Peacock, Spaulding & Co., Hyman, Berg & Co., N. Watzy, 


H. Borsch. 


, Fhiladelphia—Queen & Co., Bonschur & Holmes. 


% Actual Size. 
Prices Range from $44.50 to $72.50. 


Washington—Franklin & Co., Moore & Leding, D. N. Walford. 
Boston—Pinkham & Smith. 
St. Louis—A. 8. Aloe Co., Erker Bros. 


hes P. GOERZ, 52 Union Sq., (East), N. Y. City. San #rancisco—Hirsch & Kayser. 
we WOO00OO0O08808O0O88408 FF 88 UUO8 
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Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








You tell the cook to fill the 
kettle from the cold water tap. 
But she oversleeps herself, and 
using hot water saves time. 
Which does she take? 


If you have a Brown Broth. 


ers’ Cold-Drawn Seamless Pride of the West 


Copper House Range Boiler, Muslin—“‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
it does not matter, because that sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 


gives 


CLEAN HOT WATER. PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


r to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now in 
Booklet for the asking. business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 




















USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








rved Antique Oak Morris oat with 
puiae tufted cushions, upholstered with high- 
e corduroy in rich design. 

Luxurious Couch, thoroughly made. 
Latest in design and finish. egulation 
d_width. Upholstered in Cor- 
Olive Green, Myrtle Green, 

Crimson. and Old Gold. 


Ladies’ Dainty ivogany. Curt 


Ladies’ Watch, Sterling Silver Case, Seth 
‘Thomas Movement. Seven Jewels, Stem Wind 
and Set. es’ or Gents’ Watch, ——s 
Case, ink. gold plate. American Movement, Seven Jewels, Stem Wind and Set. 


Your choice of these Articles given for selling $12.00 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. | 


Any premium you select is shipped rig ht along with the Soap; you have it to 
enjoy while you are earning it. 30 days a allowed to sell Soap and remit. To those 
who choose to send cash ($12) with their order we send a Special Gift in 
addition to the premium you select. 

ealine Soap is composed of pure vegetable oils, glycerine and finest Indian 
meal. Itis thoroughly cleansing; prevents chapping and leaves the skin smooth, 
soft and delicately perfumed. Sells for 25 cents per box of 8 cakes each, or 
0 cents per cake. This extraordinary offer is to introduce 

Mealine Soa 

ting it on sale i 

Eematraned cs i 
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a postal. 


Se == MEALINE CO., “°%onns™ 
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A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 











There are other railroads; but if you can geta 
ticket via the New York Central you know you will 
have not only the dest service and make. the fastest 
time, but when you reach your journey’s end you 
will find yourself in the center of the. city to which 
you travel, and having passed over the most com- 


fortable route you will vow never to goby any other. 


‘“‘A word to the wise is better than an unabridged 
dictionary to one who can't read.”’ 


MARTYN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


‘“‘ America’s Great Resorts,” a 48-page pamphlet, with large map 
printed in colors, briefly describing and illustrating many of the 
principal health and pleasure resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of one 2-cent stamp, by George H: Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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“The 4 P. M. Limited” 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All thecars are 
vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish and com- 
fort, any others in New England. 

Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 
Through express trains between 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston,via Spring- 
field Line. 





A SAVING OF MORE THAN 104. 
A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will se- 
cure a year’s subscription each to 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





OUTHERN PACIFICCO. 


UNSET, OGDEN 
HASTA ROUTES 


Finest tarpon fishing in the world at Aransas Pass. Texas. 


349 Broadway 
| Battery Place 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain. 


Sheep, Quail, Partridge or Grouse, Ducks, Wild Turkey, Prairie Chicken, etc., Trout of several 
varieties—the Rainbow, Black Spotted, Steelhead and ‘‘ Dolly Varden’’; the great game-fish, the 
Barracuda; the gigantic Jewfish; the leaping Yellow-Tail (which grows to 30 lbs. and is cgnsidered 
a fiercer fighter on the rod than any other fish that swims); all of these and many others are found 
in great abundance all along the lines of this Company. 


TOURIST CARS TO CALIFORNIA VIA SUNSET 
ROUTE WITHOUT CHANGE 


For further information, Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, ‘‘ Through Storyland to 
Sunset Seas,” ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’”’ ‘‘ Sportsman at Del Monte,’’ ‘‘ East and West,” 
‘* Around the World,’’ and through tickets at lowest rates, and ' 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Apply to EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic M’g’r ) 349 BROADWAY and 
' L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent >; BATTERY PLACE New York 
or L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. (Washington Building) 
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20TH 

CENTURY 

TRAIN 

ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Unsurpassed anywhere in the world. Each car brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity. Reading lamps in every berth, private compartment cars, dining 
cars, buffet library smoking cars. All the comforts of home or club life. 
Every night in the year at half-past six 


THE NORTH-WESTERN, LIMITED, 


Leaves Chicago for St. Paul. Minneapolis, Duluth and the Northwest. Low rate 
tourist tickets to Helena, Butte, Yellowstone Park, Portland, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle and Alaska. Detailed information at all ticket offices. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


The Pioneer Line West and Northwest of Chicago. 





PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
461 Broadway. 368 Washington St. 212 Clark St. 





UROPE Ate You Going? 


TON on one of eee baal yey Fee Cressing the Atlantic under seven 
ers of the days. 


S.S, “ NEW ENGLAND ” (New), S.S. ‘‘CANADA,” 


11,660 Tons. Twin Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg RR. Docks, eT alternate Thursday for Queenstown and 
Pp ° 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 222i"etlgzd, gushec,soLaverveot vin London 


. 8. “* “4 , twin-screw), “ Labrador,” ‘ Vancouver,” “ Scotsman” (twin-screw), “‘ Yorkshire,” are intend 0 ‘sail eve 
Saturday ry py A rates, plans and information regarding these services apply to or address ‘ ed to os esi 
er N. Alt our steamers fly the British Flag. Richards, Mills & Co., 103 State St., Boston: 








Saal 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 

| A R K : N S ) AP S The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free 
sample Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND BRONCHITIS 
CATARRH fermcecuvin | NERVO-LEPTINE. 
ese diseases is Cutler’s Asure cure for epil F lo 
Caxbelnce ct lodine Rocket Inhaler. All druggists sell it, standin , He bromides, an BIB hana sa maennee say ki 
. A ectly harmless in every respect, yet sure, safe and tive 
W. H. SMITH & CO,, Proprietors, Buffalo. N. Y. | Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. A. 
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Seeing is Believing 


The legible work of a 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
makes even the most careless SEE their own 
blunders, and thereby learn to correct them. 
Special pamphlets on the Educational Use of the 
Typewriter sent FREE on application to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway. New. York. 




















mE “TWIN COMET 


LAWN SPRINKLER 


: 
} will sprinkle four times greater area than any other 


sprinkler made. 


Agents wanted. Can make big money. Price, $5. 
Sent on trial, express prepaid. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
Made for J. B. FELLOWS & CO., Boston, Mass. 








YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. 


Keeps you and the Boys neat and 
saves money. 


Clip the Boy’s — Clip your 


COATES CLIPPER teria VORFANS > 
Worcester, Mass 





For $5.60 we will send 


THE INDEPENDENT and 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
each one year to any address. Regular price 
of the two, $6.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 
New York,.29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented 4 
Jamrs H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


NETTING FROM 


4 to 6%. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
57 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


BANKERS. 
II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., New York. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Orders executed for spvestpans or on margin. Interest allowed 
on deposits subject to check at sight. Act as Financial Agents 
for Corporations and Investors. 

202 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 25th 8 
487 BROAD WAY, Silk Exchatige Bidg. 
Branch Offices: 3 BROADW. AY, Cor. Reade 
87 HUDSON ST. Neroantile Exchange. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn 


EDWARD E. POOR, President: STUYVESANT FISH ter 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President: GEO. 8 
HICKOK. Cashier; EDW J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital 82.000 
Surplus 3:000;008 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance es through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Soare 8. 
Hart, Charles bag harlow Scribner, Edward C. Ea- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Relmont, Richer 
field, Franc's R. Apple 7 Jobu Jeeoh Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


High- sae Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS, N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 


WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTERFS: 
Charles 8S. Fairchild, John G. Mp Cutlough, 
William H. Lppleton, Edward U' 
ta Strong, Frederic Rs oe Pa 


. Hill, 
Willi am F. Buckley, 
Stuart G. Net 





Frank W. Seotan 
EdmundD. Randolph 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin. 
istrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent 


Receives deposits sare: | to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES pon INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


Gnited States 
Srorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
$7:798:880 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 
George W. Young 
Luther Kountze 


James Timpson 
Arthur Turnbull.. 








President 
Vice-President 

2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


Asst. Secretary 
¢. Kissel, 


c <ountze, 
impson, 


ia 

Richard M. Ha rd 

XECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Charles D. Dicken ir., Gusta 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 





Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clarke, Gustav E. eisai, 
Charles D. Dickey, , 
William P. Dixo 
David Dows, jr., 
Robert A. BST 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, 
G. G. Haven, ir., 


James J. H 


. Pratt, 
Hill 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 


James Timpson, 
George W. Young. 


Asst. Treasurer . 
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Investment Bonds. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Falls & N. W. RY. Co. 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1921. 


Indiana, Decatur & Western Railroad Co. 


First Mortgage 5s. due 1935. 


Canada Southern Railway Company. 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1908. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern R’ way Co. 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1926. 


Chie, Burlington & Quiney Railroad Co. 


Denver Extension 4s, due 1922. 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Co. 


Refunding 3s, due 1997. 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Co. 


Mich. Cen. Collateral 3}{s, due 1998. 


Chicago, Roek Island & Pacifie R’way Co, 


Refunding Mortgage 4s, due 1988. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company. 


St. Louis Division 1st Mtg. 3s, due 1951. 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. 


Consolidated Mortgage 4s, due 1946. 


Rio Grande Western Railway Company, 


First Mortgage 4s, due 1939. 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 


Collateral Trust 5s, due 1997. 


Laclede Gas Light Company of St. Louis, 


These and other selected securities, for sale at prices to net the 
investor from 8.80 per cent. to 5 percent. Detailed information 
furnished upon request. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 





UNITED STATES 


3% BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


1 BROAD 8ST 
40 WATER 8ST 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


To Conservative Investors 


Ifyouare satisfied with six percent. interest onyour 
money. promptly paid semiannually, with absolute 
safety of your principal, we would be glad to corre- 
spond with you with reference to loans on first mort- 
gage in this city and sectiou. We have invested for 
years our Trust Funds in these securities, and, 
while we can not offer unusual inducements in the 
way of extravagant interest rates, we do offer se- 
cure protection anda fair return. We invite cor- 
respondence from prudent people whe will invest- 
igate into our methods, business and responsibility. 


SOUTHERN LOAN & TRUST CO., 


MACON, GEORCIA. 


ColonlAL TRVST @MPANY. 
ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW Y®RK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal rye for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 


Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assi 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. ee 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


Subject to check, payable at sight or th 
the New York Cl \earing-House'and oa Cert, 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FO 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES OAD 


Transacts a nee Banking Business. 


FICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
CHAS. C. DICKINSON. 
JAMES W. T 





oe 
rer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON * suet | Secreta 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK. Trust Officer” 
TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, verry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Foiaver, he Wardwell, 
John E. Born ches. C. Dickinson 
Richard Delafield, Henry N. Whitney 4 
Daniel O’Day, Theo. W. Myers, ’ 
Percival Ktihne, L. C. Dessar, 
Frank Curti Geo. Warren ‘eivant 
Song . Ton, 


Geo 
. Seward Webb.” bay. re 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1, 900.000 i 37 and 39 Wall Street. 


Vern 
Seth M. Mulliken. 





Surplus, 1; 000,000 
Designated by anger of the Supreme Court as a le; itary. 
Will receive deposits of money on interest, act as neal pp A 
ieent, h.} soos Lend omy hence _ accept and execute any 
or corporat 
2 pel anes rporations on as favorable terms as 
BRA VES, Presi 


AYTON I den 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN. Vice- 

CHAS. M. JESUP. 2d Vice- plice,President. 
BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 

RAYMOND J. CHATEY: Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














MORRIS K. JESUP, 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, 
EDWARD B. JUDSON, 
ROBERT HOE 

WILLI M L. BULL 


RSONS, 
TERRY, 


BRAYTON IVES, HALEY FISKE. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 
‘ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets......----:- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limite 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 
$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such wes as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions, and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JamEs, Vice- Pres. 
JaMEs 8S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


Wa. D. SLO 

GUSTAV i. SOnwAR, 
FRANK LyMaN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR 
JAMES STILLMAN. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS. 
DANIEL LORD, 

JouN 8S. KENNEDY, 





1898 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CRosBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

Wwa. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, D O. MILLS. 

WILLIAM H. MACY, JR.. Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
United States oe. = secure Seodsisien” 
Stocks, securities, e 
Due from National seis (not reserve kG 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash ite 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other Nationa] banks 
ae in. aaa cents... 











Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Due from U.S. Tre 

demption fund 


asurer, other than 5 per ‘cent. re- 


Cate) stock paid in 
S$ parplus us fun 
Undivided profits, 1 
National b: benk-note 

Due to other so ae ow 
Dividends unpal 

Individual de 

Dement om 





aon 08 
154,826 68— 7,378,914 88. 


$8,417,222 61 
I, JOSE Cashier of the sbove-aame d bi ae, Be 
peg mee! (tod that the above statement is true to the best of 
knowledge and belief. CASE, eee: 


8. 
ribed and sworn to before me tiis 26th day of i 
“Subse 3 eid TaNnTuM, Notary bile: 


L. RIKER, 
JOHN W. ATTEN, { Directors. 


Total 
STATE OF ae gt ORE RG Gaal OF NEw YORK, 


Correct—Attest : 








xxiv THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE conpiTion OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONA Roe OF THE CITY 


at New Jae cu: in the State of New York, at ‘the close of business, 


5 uly 14th, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts........ 
orerd rafts 


§ 
Banking house 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers...............- ps0bpe 
Checks and other cash items 

acmanges for Clearing-house..... ........eseese08 dons 
Notes o er ped National banks 

Nickels and cents 


460,835 26 
AOS 





Logal-iender notes : "873,350 00 
ae of ce Se for Tegal” 
tenders..... 


Betpetotion aad with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

uu. 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund. ............sescccceccccseces secspecee 


TEIN, fnvy cp cobbods Ouch Liibua catch kvpey ooteged eee eee $36,104,632 67 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock............. Ceueepeipedhvedeses vapnnepeihes 
Surplus fund 
Undivided ee less expenses and taxes paid 
Reserved for 
J 
Due to other ‘ational banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
Other deposits 
Demand certificates of oy 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Deposits held for acceptances 





State oF NEw York, County OF NEw YORK, 88,: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
> solemnly swear that the above a. 1. aay, to the best of 
knowledge and belief. CHAS. RSON, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before a this the day ord uly, 1898. 
SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR. 


Notary Public, Ki j 
Certificate filed in New York County.» ngs County 
Correct—Attest : J. EDWARL ‘SIMMONS, 
WM. 8S. OPDY 


KE, Directors. 
FRED’K MEAD, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 1898: 
* RESOURCES. 





Premiums on U.S. b 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking hous 

Due from Nat 


Ses 
3 


se 
£5ES 
SNSEISES 


Checks and other cash items 
eu for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National —- 


be 
wtes 
8 


= 
~ 





20,090 00— 2,155,590 22 


. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
11,250 00 

Due from U. 3. Treasurer other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund 2,360 00 


MEM coon ovis co obnsasossncast haccbaraeesceys coccees $10,141,167 89 


LIABILITIES. 
Pm need ae j paid in 
Surpiu und 


Due to State — and pankere.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual de) sits sub aes to check 
Demand certificates of sit. 

Time certificates of p tern t. 

Certified checks 





jubscribed ius sworn to before me, this sth ‘day 0 of J vy 

O. B. LEwIs, Sotery Public ee 

~~ Certificate filed in 
rect—Attest: - eae T 


. W. DEVOE, Directors. 
JOSEPH C. BALDWIN. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Cc EMI AL NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the Close of business 


July 14th, 1898 : 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts 


real estate 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks, private banks’ 
and bankers. 
Checks and ouhat cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other National banks. 
speek currency 





l-tender notes... 
Co — “ Conan. 
ui 8. asure! 
piatiee ™ 12,889,749 28 


get ete hacia pee bE poe cs ~ $37,457,897 61 


LIABILITIES. 


Copttal we stock paid in... 
Su ° 





Due to National banks 

] =A coe banks, a banks ‘and 
Indi 
Cert 
a 
hier’s eee outstanding... 
Demand certificates sof "deposit... 





Total 

STATE OF NEW Yoss, County OF New Yorx 

I, FRANCIS ALPIN, Cashier of the” ‘Chemical National 
Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that > above statement is 
true, to the best of m tin gh andbelie 

ANCIS ALPIN, * Oash 
Sworn to and subscribed celere’s me this ‘ith aa} ot. \. ys 1898. 
Notary Public. 


orrect—Attest : ZRBDERIC W. STEVENS, 
. F W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


G@. @. WILLIAMS, 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
at New York, in the State of New York, atthe close of business, 
July 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and disCOUNTS............+++eeeeee apecesse ckeseke $8,147,178 05 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 803 18 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 
Stocks; securities, etc 
Other real estate and morigages owned 
Due from Nationa] banks (not reserve Lees iaet 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items $10,618 2% 
Exchan; ages for Clearing-house coene | 
Notes of other National banks. 
— paper currency, nickels _ 
158 56 
pecie 330 0 67 

Legal tender notes.. y 4,142,078 19 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 

of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund.. be 850 00 


RE ae a 2 
$15,854,720 38 


Due to other National banks.. 
Due to eel a and bankers 
Dividends u 
Individual de cea subject to che 
Demand —_ cates of deposit... 
Cethiee's oh h coke tstanding. 

ashier’s checks outstan 

14,550,377 00 


Total . $15,854,720 38 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County oF NEw Yo 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the "above: named bank, do 

solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., C Cashier: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of July. 1898 
. GRAHAM t Noter ET Eyes N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: Ww. YAN 


D. A. HEALD, 
WM. DOWD, 


a Directors. 





a.m 


‘pemed Gees Peed > feet Seed ees 2 FP et ed i ed 


vlan —lenlesleniwie ld feat 


1 


ee ee han eld ao ae a F 


sel lm, taal je teal heme bag peo PT) 


—wow 


Cnr aeon 


THE. INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
CHATHAM NATIONAL. ANK, 
at New Me in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 
RESOURCES. 





and mo 
Due from National banks (not Sere agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers. 

Internal syvenne stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Fractional paper currency. oe and cents.. 
an nw. reserve = ban : 





ee notes.. 
certificates = — ed iegal 
tenders. . 200,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

circulation) 9,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (ofer than’5 per cent. re- 

demption fund) 3,000 00 


Total......... e+e $9,067,210 70 


National banks, 
ks and bankers. 


its subject to eee 
nes 0; Bos cne 








STATE OF NEW YorK, CounTY oF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, OREMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best or 


my knowledge and belief. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to uote me thls — day of SH 1898. 
Notary ‘Public, Westcheste 
Cert. filed in N. x Go. 


Directors. 


Correct—Attest: GEO. M. HARD. 
JO8. B. BOWDEN 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
T FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New. York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................++ oe 
prendrarte secured and unsecured. 

bonds, to secure circulation 
ij ¢ "yontate wham U.S. deposits 
Premiums on U. 8, bonds 
socks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 


E| 
& 


eBE 
RERSRESSSESSLE 


SUSNEBRSSESSu 


Per eer rer rr 





neeeezess 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer anced than 5 pe per cent. re- 
demption fund) 


Due to State a andt bankers 
Dividends = 





$2,877,271 7 

StaTE OF NEw YoRK, County oF NEw YORK 
I,A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above named ‘bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the pest of Pson, knowledge 
and belief, -TH Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ia me, this 25th yt of July, 1898 
‘HOMAS 


W. SMITH, Nota blic. 
Correct—Attest : LY . at 


. KE 
SOHN BYRNS, { Directors 
RICHD. B. KELLY 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, e ie State of New York. bo the close uf business, 
July 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts,.secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure > epee 
Premiums ds... 


al | 


S088 
Sues 
SSRSSRSLSSESS 


2 
<= 


mortgages owned 
Due from National | Senie (not reserve agents). 
ks and bankers 





288 


2 
S 


use 

‘ Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper cerrency, —— and cents. 
Lawful 1 anil reserve in bank, 


5ese8 


: 


pare tok fund vee U.S. Treasurer (5 per — of 
ation). 


Total... .rccoccccrocecccccce wiaarves 


LIABILITIES. 
Conta ——_ BONE Diag civic dicervctccovetevecece cosecacce . 


=) 
divided pr ——, > “jess expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks.. 

Due to ae banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

ndtvidual deposits subjec 

Demand certificates of 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding...... wdve hodtedvécededvec 


Total........... Ce vide eivesintie énienne 
STATE OF NEW yom CouUNTY OF yee Yor 
I, . COR: Cashier of the sbove-named bank, 
solemnly swear thet tive above statement is true to the best of = 
knowl and belief. W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
pubsc and sworn to before me oS: ~ day of July, 1898. 
GEORGE GASTLIN, ea th ip” New York. 
Correct—Attest : SANTYOOR ee 





- LAYN 
THOS. L: JAMES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS? NATIONAL 


at New big 7, es the State of New York, at the close of business 
July, 14th, 1898 


KESOU RCES. 


Loans and discoun' 

Overdrafts, overs ¥ and unsecured 

U.S. poets 60 paces circulation.............. 
Premiums on U. ds 


Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, se Furafeure and fixtures.......... 
Other real es' 8 owne: 

Due from National Sake (not reserve agents). icheawe 
Due from State banks a 
a and other cash ite! 


] nenenges ‘or Clearing 

Notes of other National banks.. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
ee e in bank, viz.: 


Spe 
Togal-tender notes.. 
U. 8. certificates of —- for legal 
COMGCTS . 00 oc cceccccccccccocece danke sods os 90,000 00 


Selametion fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per om of 
circulation) ....... 


Total.......... 





LIABILITIES, 
Cantal wee paid in...... entedes chusendubebebedseacese te 


s ‘un 
divided profits (less = 
National bank-notes outs’ 


ndividual depo 

peamane corer —yapbee eposit 
Certified c 

Cashier’s ‘aes outstanding. ve 





STATE 4 ig York, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

G. W. McGARRAH, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly | swear that the above statement, is true, to the best of 
a and belief. G. W. McGARRAH, Cashier. 

coer and —— to before me, this 26th day of July, 1898. 
HAS. F. AUKAMP, Notary Public, Kings ‘Co. 
Certificate nanegt a N.Y. 
Correct—Att 


WM. ROCKETELLER, 
GEO. W. aey Ae t Directors 
WM. H. 
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+e 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 234 day of July, 1898: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
-Q@verdrafts. 


Cash ene. 
-™. od chaos for the next me" 
hanges eeoeees $1,845,362 71 
Other items carried as cash.. 42,152 22 


eeeeeee 


1,887,514 98 


Total,......... seeeees $31,748,624 24 


Cc 


iy 

ndivided 

Due deposi 

= trust companies an bankers, brokers ané 
8 


vings 
Unpaid dividends... 


Total..:... cenaieeses chpsbece ents di wieeinae 


STaTE OF NEw YoRK, County oF NEw Yor 
WILLIAM H. PERRI INS, President, and WALTER M. BENNET, 
Cashier of the BANK OF AMERICA, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. tae and 46 Wall Street, "in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
ing report is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
owledge and belief, and they further say that the usual business 
of said bank has been transacted at the location ss by the 
banking law ‘(Chane 639, ~ ag of 1892), and not eleewhere that 
the above report is made in compliance with an — al 2 notice 
received from the Su pay negpenge of Banks, des 
day of July, 1898, as day on which such report all be made, 
WoLIAM 8. PERKINS, President. 
ALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed ae sworn to. by both deponents, the 27th 
bar a July, 1898, before me, 
Cuas. D. CHICHESTER, Notary Public, No. 38. 


36°,763 81 
aeee 35 
4,896 00 





- $31,748,624 24 





UARTERLY REPORT OF TH 
OWERY BANK OF NEW YORE, 
at the close of business on the 28d day of July, 1898 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts. 
Due a oe trust ee banks, bankers. . 
an 


LIABILITIES. 
Gaptal stock paid in, in cash......... babe tepecesiaeods ° 
us 


trust cor a banks, bankers, brokers and say- 
ngs 
= > due not inciuded under any of the above 
ead 
Unpala dividends 


STaTE oF Had York, COUNTY OF NEW YORE 

m. © YHEW, President, and WM. R. KURAU Cashier, of 
the ce Bank of New York, a bank located and doing bi business 
at No.62 Bowery, in the city of New York, in said county, y, being 
duly sworn. each for himself, says that the foregoing re 
the schedule accomp ‘a the same, is true and correct in all 
Tespects, to the best Of is knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of rae and 
not elsewhere: and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the — rintendent of Banks, 
oe the 238d day of July, 1898, re e day on which such 


report shall be made. 
% <. MAYHEW, President. 
R. KURAU, Cashier. 
Boversiy subscribed and sworn to iy Coeh deponents the 29th 
day of July, 1898, before me, 
feeal of Notary. ] s. < MoDowaitn | 
Notary Papi Kings 
Certificate on file in New York Co, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
THE METROPOL Is, 
at the close of business on the 23d day of July, 1898 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and SneaneyP.. is onein pedcd po bbesGarkeecses bieceweonas 
Overdrafts. 


Cash it 
vile pm a for the next ~ ‘8 ex- 


ES a eaaaaen ae 
Other frems carried ag cash. ; Bsa i mix5 


Due from Treasurer of the U.8 
Total...... 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus og ped in, in cash....... eeeceuhes ak aee endpei 


250,454 94 
6,181,781 98 
516,351 85 





anks. 
Amount ane not included under ‘any of the above 
Gageia: dividends.............. $114 00 


see eeereeee 


STATE a NEw ae County or. New York, 

THEO. ROG President. dE. C. EVANS 
BANK OF THE METRO POLIS, a 3 bank located and do 8. 
at No. 29 Union Square, ch the y of New York, in sai ae 

being duly sworn, each for hhimise z, nave that the Toregoing repens 
with the schedule accom; the same, is true and correct 
respects, to the best of his nowledge and belief, = the pay 4 
say that the usual business of said bank has been t at the 
location required by the banking low "Chap. 689, a 


Conhier, 


be made. 
THEO, ROGERS, President. 


E. C ier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both pee the 27th 
day of July, 1898, before me, 
FREDERICK A. 


Notary Public, in and for the City and County of New York. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
RIENTAL L BANK 
‘at the close of business, on the 23d day of July, 1893: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... Sonne ominige ies bila bie Wend ccd sod 
Overdrafts ° 
Due from approved. reserve agents. bobs issudesassasnss 
Banking-house pe lot 
Other real estate . 


Stocks and Namie: 


ASR 
MEBs s8se suns’ navi ocons Spee srnbes ceaae nacho mean eoseee 


an 

Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks sand =e 
next day’s exchanges 

Other items carried as cash. 


pi) SPORE SERPS EESETT ET TSC TeeRM RMN IS PSR UR 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus ram paid sand GRA cccnsccesasavesncs 00008 a 


Dhe de ors. 
Due ere companies, banks, “bankers, brokers and 
8a 


Total 
STATE OF NEW York, Couxry OF New Yor 
CLINTON W. STA y's x, President, and NELSON G. AYRES, 
Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank located joing bus 
at No. 122 Bo of = York, in 
duly sworn, eac! 
-— ery ule accom! 


tion required he ge banking law —S 

elsewhere ; that the above report is made in compli 

an official’ notice pecan from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 28d day of July, 1898, as the day on which such re- 


port shall be made. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, pxettemt. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Casi 
Severally subscribed ‘and sworn to by both somes the 2th 
day of July, 1898, hefore me, | KRuor 


1 of Not: 
a Notary Public Now. Go. (NO. 1d). 





